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PREFACE 


THE purpose of this book is to relate the history of the religious 
curriculum found in the Sunday schools of America during the 
National Period (1800-1925). The method has been to trace 
the origin and development of the Sunday-school curriculum, to 
examine the materials used in the various periods of the history 
of the Sunday school and to present examples of such materials 
in order to illustrate the objectives and major emphases in this 
field. An attempt has been made to show how the Sunday-school 
curriculum has evolved out of the socio-religious process, in order 
that the outstanding developments in the religious curriculum 
may be viewed and evaluated in the light of their contribution 
to the whole religious education movement. 

Judged by modern standards it would seem that the Sunday 
school during the National Period had little more than a course 
of study, which could not be called a curriculum in the modern 
sense of the word. In this study, however, the term ‘‘curricu- 
lum” is used to denote the materials in printed form which the 
Sunday school has used to achieve its religious objectives. In 
this connection it must be taken into consideration that there 
has been a gradual development in the fundamental aim of re- 
ligious education, with corresponding changes in the actual cur- 
riculum. 

Beginning with the colonial background our treatment pro- 
ceeds by the following steps: (1) the rise of the Sunday school and 
the contemporary changes in public education; (2) a treatment 
of the doctrinal emphasis in the curriculum as expressed in the 
catechism; (3) the Bible as the study book of the Sunday school 
represented by the Selected Lesson and the Question Book; (4) 
the development of the International Uniform System of Sunday- 
school lessons; and (5) the development of a graded curriculum. 

In developing this outline several considerations determined 
the treatment. First, this study limits itself to the Protestant 
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Church and makes no attempt to cite or interpret the curricula 
used by Catholics, Mormons, Jews, or other groups. Second, the 
catechism, the Bible studied in the form of a question book, and 
the Uniform System of lessons are all considered to have passed 
their zenith. On the other hand, the movement for a graded cur- 
riculum is evidently still gathering force. The graded Sunday- 
school system is comparatively new, and in a sense, is a coming 
movement. In the very nature of the case, therefore, it is impos- 
sible to judge its defects and contributions except in a limited 
way. This study, being historical in its purpose, attempts to 
make a detailed analysis of the curricula of the American Sunday 
school, except the graded materials, giving only a brief summary 
of this field. The causes leading to the development of the graded 
curriculum are noted, the representative series summarized, and 
their main characteristics pointed out. Third, only incidental 
attention has been given to the musical and pictorial aspects of 
the curriculum. Their consideration would not only have added 
to the size of the task, but, further, if their evaluations and inter- 
pretations are to possess weight, the service of experts in these 
specific fields is required. 

Insofar as possible the information covered in this volume has 
been gathered from source materials. Authorities have been 
used freely to cover the actual transitions of the Sunday school 
in nineteenth- and twentieth-century America. In the study of 
materials, objectives, and methods, the attempt has been made 
to present source material whenever available. In some cases, 
however, this was not found to be possible, for much of the source 
material is very old and has not been wisely preserved. In such 
instances it became necessary to rely upon authorities rather than 
sources. 

A word of thanks is due to all publishers and other holders of 
copyrights for permission to quote materials used in this book. 
Quotations and excerpts have been made from the following: 

Evolution of the Sunday School, by Henry F. Cope,The Pilgrim 
Press, Boston; The New England Primer, Twentieth Century 
Reprint, by Ginn and Company, New York; History of the Public 
School Society of New York, by William O. Bourne, William 
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Wood & Company, New York; Bible History, by the United 
Lutheran Publication House, Philadelphia; Trust in God and 
God’s Great Family, by the Morehouse Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee; History of Education in the United States, by Edwin 
Grant Dexter, and Psychology of Childhood, by Norsworthy and 
Whitley, The Macmillan Company, New York; Public Education 
in the United States, by Ellwood P. Cubberly, The Houghton 
Mifflin Company, New York; The International Lesson System, 
by John R. Sampey, The Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York; Luther’s Small Catechism and The Graded Memory Course 
for Evangelical Lutheran Sunday Schools, The Concordia Pub- 
lishing Company, Saint Louis; Protestant Thought Before Kant, 
by Arthur C. McGiffert, and History of American Christianity by 
Leonard W. Bacon, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York; Pelou- 
bet’s Select Notes on the International Sunday School Lessons, 
W. A. Wilde Company, Boston; Primary Teacher’s Text Book, 
Third year, Part I, by Marion Thomas, Eaton and Mains, New 
York; An Outline of a Buible-School Curriculum, by George W. 
Pease, University of Chicago Press, Chicago; God Revealing His 
Truth Through Patriarch, by Walter A. Squires, Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education, Philadelphia; Religious Education, 
Chicago, Illinois; The Sunday School Movement and the American 
Sunday School Union and Important and Remarkable Epochs in 
the History of Sunday Schools, by Edwin Wilbur Rice, American 
Sunday School Union Press, Philadelphia. 

To Miss Lydia E. Bucknell, of Philadelphia, I am indebted for 
valuable assistance while collecting data in the library of the 
American Sunday School Union. The study could hardly have 
been made without the co-operation of Samuel Gardner Ayres, 
Librarian of Garrett Biblical Institute. I am especially indebted 
to Professor John E. Stout of Northwestern University for counsel 
in planning the study and to Doctor Marion O. Hawthorne, of 
Northwestern University, for helpful criticism of the manuscript. 

FRANK G. LANKARD. 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 1927. 
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CHAPTER I 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE COLONIAL PERIOD 


COLONIAL education was largely transplanted from the Old 
World. In its new setting, however, it developed certain trends 
that were distinctly American. It is the purpose of this chapter 
to trace distinctive developments of Colonial education. 


COLONIAL EDUCATION DOMINANTLY RELIGIOUS 


The first schools in America were Clearly. religious. To be 
convinced of this fact one has only to examine the curriculum of 
the early colonial schools and he will find that, until the time of 
the American Revolution, the Bible and the catechism constituted 
the bulk of the materials used. 

This practice seems to have originated in the Protestant Re- 
formation, when the authority of the Bible took precedence over 
the authority of the church. But before the Bible could assume 
such an important place in the religious life of all the people, the 
pupil had to be taught to read it. To this end, Luther and other 
great Protestant leaders became interested in universal educa- 
tion. Although Luther was eager to develop good citizens as 
well as good churchmen, his chief interest was in cultivating the 
religious life of the people. Universal education. did not spring 
up as if by magic, but in all countries where the influence of the 
Reformation was felt there developed an interest in and necessity 
for education. 

In the light of this background, we are not surprised that co- 
lonial America (dominantly Protestant) early took steps toward 
the promotion of elementary education; for the desire of Prot- 
estants was that all people might possess the ability to read the 
Scriptures. In America, however, another tendency was at work 


1 Barnard, Henry, American Journal of Education, vol. xiii, 1863, p. 746. 
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making for elementary education—the rise of democratic ideas. 
In this connection Mr. E. E. White has written: ‘With matchless 
wisdom they [our colonial forefathers] joined liberty and learning 
in a perpetual and holy alliance, finding the latter to bless every 
child with instruction, which the former invests with the rights 
and duties of citizenship. They made education and sovereignty 
coextensive, by making both universal.’ With the religious and 
democratic ideals so deeply embedded in the hearts and minds of 
the immigrants to America we should naturally expect to find the 
early establishment of elementary schools with a course of study 
in which religion was given a chief place. 


i 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION Not UNIVERSAL IN THE 
AMERICAN COLONIES 


The desire for universal elementary education was not felt 
alike by all of the American colonies.” The Southern colonies, 
for example, were not favorable to the education of the masses. 
The rich planters considered it their peculiar privilege to provide 
for the education of their children without the assistance of the 
community or of the State. Thus, throughout the South, the 
training of children, for the most part, was in the hands of tutors, 
or private elementary and secondary schools fashioned after the 
Latin schools of England. The Latin schools were tuition schools 
of secondary grade and patronized by those of means and stand- 
ing. Moreover, the Latin-grammar schools not only in the 
South but throughout America, gave evidence of the same reli- 
gious interest. Here again the reading consisted of religious 
materials except when the reading was done in the original Latin 
language. The English readers contained materials from the 
Bible and from the catechism. Grammar schools demanded 
church attendance on the part of their pupils and required them 
to present reports on the Sunday sermon. In the Southern col- 
onies there was also apprenticeship training for poor boys who had 
been bound out to artisans. The colony of Virginia, after 
several unsuccessful attempts, succeeded in organizing a college 
in 1692. By 1750 a fair provision had been made for secondary 


2 White, E. E., Proceedings of National Education Association, 1882. 
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and higher education. But common schools in this section of 
the country made little progress and the children of the masses, 
except for rather meager trade training, were greatly neglected.® 


THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL IN THE MIDDLE COLONIES 


The middle colonies, such as New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and Pennsylvania, held to the idea that the church should direct 
the training of children. Thus it came about that each parish 
maintained its own school. No one sect could possibly provide 
education for the entire community, since in each community 
there were so many denominations present. In view of the 
diversity of race and dissimilarity of religious beliefs among the 
people, each parish had to have its own school. The parochial 
school aimed to keep the religious interest very prominent in the 
lives of the pupils; in fact, its main purpose was to teach the beliefs 
and practices of the particular church by which it was maintained. 
The parochial school performed the double function of giving 
instruction in the rudiments of knowledge as well as in religion, 
thus giving the religious element a large place in the curriculum; 
that is to say, the Bible and the catechism were the chief books 
used.* 


Tue GENESIS OF THE AMERICAN FREE SCHOOL 


The origin of an elementary school in the New England colonies 
proved to be the precursor of our present-day free school system. 
In these colonies, education was not left to the wealthy, nor was 
it administered by the parish as a distinctively parish school. 
The fact that the settlers of New England were somewhat more 
homogeneous in race, in conditions of life, and in religious matters 
meant that the educational policy of the New England colonies 
would be unlike that of the Southern colonies with their class dif- 
ferences, or the parish system of the middle colonies. Since the 
people of New England were so much alike in politics and religion, 
the town became the administrative unit in both; in fact, the 
New England town was a political unit largely under church 


3 Cubberly, Ellwood P., Public Education in the United States, p. 22. 
4 Graves, Frank P., Student’s History of Education, p. 194. 
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control. Accordingly, the attempt was made to arrange a curric- 
ulum predominantly religious, one that would train not only for 
citizenship but especially for the religious life. This was also 
true of higher education to such an extent that the first colleges 
were founded for the express purpose of preparing men for the 
ministry. 

Colonial educational legislation. The educational legislation of 
the colonies furnishes an excellent source of information as to the 
importance attached to education by the colonists. A few ex- 
amples showing the nature of the legislative acts of the colonies 
may be cited. In 1642 the colonial court of Massachusetts 
decreed that the Select Men of each town should be charged with 
seeing that parents and masters trained their children in learning 
and labor. Furthermore, these Select Men were to take account, 
from time to time, of all parents and masters to find out whether 
or not the children understood the principles of religion and the 
capital laws of this country. It was their further duty to impose 
fines upon those parents and masters found derelict in these 
duties.® . 

The Massachusetts law of 1647 is exceedingly definite with 
reference to the dual function of education. It reads as 
follows: 

“Tt being one of the chief objects of that old deluder Satan to . 
keep men from a knowledge of the Scriptures, as in former times, 
keeping them in an unknown tongue, so in these latter times, by 
persuading them from the use of tongues, so that at least the 
true sense and meaning of the original might be clouded by false 
glosses of saint-seeming deceivers, and that learning may not be 
buried in the grave of our fathers in church and commonwealth— 
the Lord assisting our endeavors—it is therefore ordered that 
every township in this’ jurisdiction, after the Lord hath increased 
them to the number of fifty householders, shall then forthwith 
appoint one within their town to teach all such children as shall 
resort to him to write and read. And it is forthwith ordered 
that where any town shall increase to the number of a hundred 
families or householders, they shall set up a grammar school, 


5 Records of the Massachusetts Colony, vol. ii, p. 6. 
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the master thereof being able to instruct youth so far as they 
may to be fitted for the university... .’” 

During the seventeenth century the only subjects taught by 
the legislative requirement in Massachusetts Bay, Plymouth, 
Connecticut, New Amsterdam, and New Sweden were reading, 
writing, religion, and capital laws.’ In the early records and 
documents there is no mention of either spelling or arithmetic, 
but religion is emphatically stressed. During the eighteenth cen- 
tury, religion and capital laws were taught together. The im- 
portant fact in this connection is that religion was required to be 
taught in the day schools, for the colonists were unable to conceive 
of a system of education that did not include it. Thus they 
shared the viewpoint expressed in Wesley’s Instructions to Chil- 
dren in which it is stated, “They [the children] can be taught the 
knowledge of God and his kingdom and be taught their letters 
at the same time.’ 


ATTEMPTS TO SATISFY THE DEMAND FOR READING MATERIALS 


In those early days reading seems to have been emphasized 
above all other studies, and in some cases there appears almost an 
exclusive cultivation of this branch of learning. When the col- 
onists found themselves without primers and readers they very 
naturally resorted to Testaments and Bibles, since these were 
to be found in most of the homes. Consequently, throughout 
New England, the church books, such as the Psalter, Testament, 
catechism, and Bible, were quite generally used in place of the 
primers, spelling books, and the readers which the Puritans had 
known in the homeland.? ; 

Although religious books predominated in the schools during 
earlier days in America, other books were also used. Edwin 
Dexter says that when our forefathers left their homes in Europe 
to make for themselves new homes in America, they included 


8 Records of the Governor and Company of the Massachusetts Bay in New England, Edited by Nathaniel 
Shurtleff, p. 203. 

7 Dexter, Edwin Grant, A History of Education in the United States, p. 156. 

8 Wesley, John, Instructions to Children, Preface to seventh edition, London, 1760. 

9 Dexter, Edwin Grant, History of Education in the United States, p. 208. 
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among their other worldly goods the Psalter, the Testament, the 
Bible, and the little books of their childhood, from which they had 
learned their letters and their prayers—the Hornbook, A, B, C, 
Primer, Book of Civilitie, and Spelling Book.° Dexter further 
says, that “practically all the books used for elementary educa- 
tion during the first century of colonial life were religious in their 
general nature, but they were religious in varying degree. The 
Catechism, the Psalter, the Testament, and the Bible formed 
a class of purely theological books, while the Hornbook, the 
A, B, C, the Primer, and the Book of Manners formed another 
class, partly devotional and partly secular.’ In the colonial 
period there was imported from England the famous Hornbook, 
which was used to teach children the alphabet and the simplest 
elements of reading. 

The Hornbook. The peculiar name is derived not from the 
nature of the contents, but from its form. It was not a book in 
the modern sense of the word at all, but, rather, was a piece of 
wood shaped somewhat like a paddle (and likely often used as 
such), bearing on the upper smooth side a printed sheet, which 
was covered by transparent horn, from which the instrument 
derived its name. The printing consisted of the alphabet in 
large and small letters, the apostolic benediction, and the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

In England the use of the Hornbook antedated the art of print- 
ing. The poet Cowper thus describes it. 


“Neatly secured from being soiled or torn, 
Beneath a pane of this transparent horn, 
A book (to please us at a tender age), 
*Tis called a book, though but a single page, 
Presents the prayer the Saviour designed to teach 
Which children use, and parsons when they preach.””! 


The purpose of the Hornbook was to teach children the rudi- 
ments of reading, in order that they might be prepared to study 
10 Dexter, Edwin Grant, History of Education in the United States, p. 208. 


11 [bid., Bi 207. Reprinted by permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
12 Peck, Ellen Brainerd, Early Text Books in Connecticut, p. 62. 
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the catechism and the Bible. Cubberly says that practically all 
reading in the early colonial education was confined to the Horn- 
book, the catechism, and the Bible.” 

The New England Primer. Near the close of the seventeenth 
century the Hornbook was superseded by the New England 
Primer, which gained great popularity throughout New England 
and the middle colonies. It was undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant book in the elementary course of study during the eighteenth 
century. The New England Primer is found to embody, not only 
those items contained in the Hornbook, but much more material, 
both secular and religious, the religious being in the preponder- 
ance. 

In the foreword of the Twentieth Century reprint (by Ginn & 
Company) it is stated that the New England Primer was one of 
the greatest books ever published, that it reflected in a marvelous 
way the spirit of the age, and that it probably had more influence 
in New England and the middle colonies than any book except 
the Bible in producing those sturdy generations that gave to 
_ America its liberty and its institutions. 

The New England Primer, to a remarkable degree, revealed 
the character of the Puritans and was called the little Bible 
of New England.“ It had stiff oak covers, unbeautiful prose, 
rough and stern poetry, and crude pictures. 

The contents of the Primer were organized into quite distinct 
sections and included quotations from the Bible, the alphabet, 
the vowels, followed by the consonants, double letters, italic 
double letters, capital and small letters; a syllabarium, containing 
easy syllables for children, the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ 
Creed; and alphabetical rimes, often accompanied by wood-cuts. 
A few samples of rimes containing the religious elements are 
included here. 


“He that ne’er learns his A. B. C., 
For ever will a Blockhead be; 
But he that learns these Letters fair, 
Shall have a Coach to take the Air.” 


13 Cubberly, Ellwood P., Public Education in the U nited States, p. 30. 
“4 Peck, Ellen Brainerd, Early Text Books in Connecticut, p. 62. 
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“In Adam’s Fall 


We sinned all.” 


“Samuel anoints _ 
Whom God appoints.” 


“A Dog will bite 
A Thief at night.” 


ape feels the rod, 
et blesses God.” 


“Xerxes the great did die, 
And so must you and I.” 


One finds that the wood‘cuts were illustrative of the central 
idea in the rime. For example, Samuel is shown anointing with 
the holy oil the one chosen by Jehovah to be the king. There 
was an alphabetical acrostic containing lessons for youth, the 
theme being of a moral and religious nature. For example, 
following the letter C is to be found ‘‘Come unto Christ, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and he will give you Rest.” 
There was a section including materials intended to teach children 
their duty to God and neighbors, and a cradle hymn by Isaac 
Watts and verses for little children, such as: 


“Our days begin with trouble here, 

Our life is but a span; 

And cruel Death is always near, 
So frail a thing is man. 

Then sow the seeds of Grace while young 
That when you come to die, 

Thou mays’t sing forth that triumph song, 
Death, where’s thy victory?” 


This is followed by an account of the martyrdom of John 
Rogers, accompanied by a wood-cut illustrating the event. This 
section also contains instructions to children written by John 
Rogers just before his death. A very interesting section consists 
of only three sentences: the infant’s grace before and after 
meals, and a child’s prayer. These sentences are as follows: 


“Praying will make us leave Sinning or Sinning will make us leave Praying.” 
“Our Weaknesses and Inabilities break not the Bond of our Duties.’ 
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“What we are afraid to speak before men, we should be afraid to think be- 


fore God.” 


The various editions of the New England Primer included 
interchangeably ‘The Shorter Catechism agreed upon by the 
Reverend Assembly of Divines at Westminster” and John Cot- 
ton’s Children’s Catechism, called Spiritual Milk for American 
Babes, Drawn Out of the Breasts of both Testaments for their Souls 
Nourishment. A few questions are cited here as illustrative of 
the Shorter Catechism. ; 


Q. How many persons are there in the Godhead? 

A. There are three persons in the Godhead, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, and these three are one God, the same in substance, equal in power 
and glory. 

. How did God create man? 

. God created man, male and female, after his own image, in knowledge, 
righteousness, and holiness, with dominion over the creatures. 

. How can we be made partakers of the redemption purchased by Christ? 

. We are made partakers of the redemption purchased by Christ by the 
effectual appropriation of it to us by his holy Spirit. 


PO PO 


John Cotton’s catechism being simpler than the Westminster, 
was designed for younger children. Examples are: 


. What is the first commandment? 

. Thou shalt have no other Gods before me. 

. What is the meaning of this commandment? 

That we should worship the only true God and no other before Him. 

. What is the second commandment? 

. That we should worship the only true God with our worship such as he * 
hath ordained not such as man hath invented. 


PO 


>O DIO 


The Primer closes with a dialogue between Christ, youth, and 
the devil, which was to serve as an object lesson to youth to serve 
Christ, and thus avoid the fate of being eternally damned in hell. 

Almost one half of the book is given over to biblical or quasi- 
biblical material and, in addition, the moral lessons and Christian 
virtues extolled make up a great proportion of the remainder of 
the book. The method was memoriter and catechetical, there- 
fore mechanical and unsuited to the needs, interests, and capac- 
ities of children. 


15 Crawford, Leonidas W., The Status and Evaluation of Extra-Biblical Material in the Curriculum 
of Religious Education in the United States, p. 14, unpublished thesis, Northwestern University. 
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The New England Primer passed through numerous editions 
and wielded a tremendous influence throughout the Colonial 
Period. It was practically the only reading book for home and 
school until 1750 and continued to be the most widely used book 
in America until the publication of the famous American Spelling 
Book, by Noah Webster, in 1783.° The use of the New England 
Primer seems to have been revived in the National Period. In 
1836 the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society (an agency of 
the Congregational Church) republished the New England 
Primer, which introduced the book into many New England 
homes, and into Sunday-school libraries throughout the West, 
wherever there were such libraries. Some ten thousand copies 
were distributed in Illinois alone, by the generous gift of one 
layman.” 

In addition to providing practice in reading, the New England 
Primer also succeeded in supplying material for a kind of religious 
instruction. When one considers that this book represents only 
the beginning of American education, one must be less drastic 
in his criticism of the educational viewpoint and practices embod- 
ied in its pages. The book is markedly material-centered, rather 
than child-centered; it stresses preparation for future life rather 
than for this life. Religious observances and moral conduct are 
motivated by fear of punishment or by hope of reward. God is 
portrayed as stern, vengeful, exacting, cruel—a conception re- 
flecting to some extent the stern and barren life of the early colo- 
nists. The concepts presented are in adult phraseology, unsuited 
to the immature minds of children. Often the poems are found 
to be inelegant in form and unattractive in sentiment. However, 
valid as these criticisms may be, one cannot gainsay the fact that 
the New England Primer deserves due commendation for having 
contributed largely to the early educational development of our 
country, not only in supplying the rudiments of knowledge but 
also the fundamentals of religion as it was then conceived. 

The New England Primer reveals the colonial objective of 


16 Barnard, Henry, American Journal of Education, vol. xiii, 1863, p. 746. 


17 A Brief History of the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society and of the Rise and Progress of Sabbath 
Schools in the Orthodox Congregational Denominations in Massachuseits, p. 16. 
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education, which was to produce a citizen possessing the tools of 
knowledge and the fundamentals of religion. It is to be remem- 
bered that the religious curriculum of this period was not in the 
hands of the Sunday school (an institution not yet existent as we 
know it), nor was it administered apart from the regular school 
system, insofar as there was a system. The Primer, for example, 
was an elementary school reader. The religious material was 
part and parcel of the regular, reading day schools and Latin- 
grammar schools of New England, the parish schools of the 
middle colonies, and in the Latin-grammar schools of the South- 
ern colonies. 


THE TREND TOWARD SECULARIZATION 


Even though the aim and subject matter of the colonial schools 
were primarily religious, a tendency or trend toward the seculari- 
zation of education, which began within the colonial period and 
reached its fruition in the second quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, must be noted. As early as 1750 there is evidence of a 
tendency somewhat away from the strictly religious curriculum 
which had been so deeply embedded in the schools, and the faint 
beginning of a new type of material a little more secular in its 
nature appears.’® 

The spelling books. About the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury there came about a gradual differentiation of spelling from 
reading,® and the spelling books began to assume a secular nature. 
Among the most successful of the new spellers was one by Dill- 
worth entitled, A New Guide to the English Tongue. This was 
introduced into the colonies from England in 1750 and was the 
first of a series of texts which were in time to displace the biblical 
material. Spelling books in those days contained more than 
words to spell, but also material for reading and a little grammar, 
as in the case of Dillworth’s.* The reading material, as well as 
the word lists in the Dillworth speller, shows gradation; that is, 


18 Cubberly, Ellwood P., Public Education in the United States, p. 50ff. 
19 Dexter, Edwin Grant, History of Education in the United States, p. 213. EB me er 
illi i in a letter to Henry Barnard describing school books about the time or the 
aie Pt oie. ne that the Dillworth speller contained a little elementary grammar. 
Barnard, Henry, American Journal of Education, vol. xiii, DD. 742-743. 
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there are easy sentences for the beginners and longer sentences 
for the more advanced students, including illustrated fables and 
selections from the Psalter.”* 

The reading material in this speller was less religious in its 
origin and emphasis than that of the New England Primer, 
though largely moral and religious in character. All of the easy 
reading sentences for children were taken from the Psalter. Some 
editions of this book contained the catechism, giving to the 
speller a decidedly religious tone. All the spellers before the 
Revolution contained much biblical material. However, the 
secular material in the Dillworth speller is sufficient to justify the 
statement that this book marks the beginning of a departure from 
the characteristic religious nature of the Hornbook and the New 
England Primer. The secular material in the books following 
the Dillworth speller increased to such an extent that it finally 
succeeded in displacing the biblical and religious selections. 

Rise of the American schoolbooks. Before the Revolutionary 
War most of the schoolbooks had been imported from England, 
but following the Revolution there appeared a great number of 
native American books expressing the free, independent spirit 
of the new republic.” Early in the National Period the New 
England Primer was rapidly displaced by new readers more 
secular in nature. Following the Revolution the colonial schools 
used spellers, readers, arithmetics, grammars, geographies, and 
histories as never before.” 

The catalogue of the Boston High School for Girls for the year 
1827 states that the candidates for admission shall be examined 
in reading, writing, modern geography, and arithmetic, and shall 
be able to parse fluently any English composition in either prose 
or verse. From this statement it is evident that no stress was 
laid on the mastery of religious materials in the entrance require- 

21 Mr. Joseph T. Buckingham in a personal letter to Henry Barnard, in which he is describing schools 
about the close of the eighteenth century, says that the Dillworth speller, in addition to the word lists 
and selections from the Psalter, contained certain fables such as Jupiter and the Frogs, The Romish 
Priest, the Jester, Hercules and the Wagoner. Barnard, Henry, American Journal of Education, Vol. 
ser oa Ele G., Education in the United States, p. 66. In this reference, Mr. Boone says, 


“Scarcely had the war closed, when texts were published in such numbers and quality as revolutionized 
the methods of teaching.” 


% Dexter, Edwin G., History of Education in United States, p. 214. 
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ments, the curriculum having transcended in its interests the 
narrow and religious content of the colonial school. 

The spelling books reached their climax in the work of Noah 
Webster. Webster’s American Spelling Book appeared in 1783, 
and was fashioned after Dillworth’s speller, except that it was 
more secular in nature. The work was in three parts, the first 
containing word lists and geographical information concerning 
countries and towns, the second containing the elements of gram- 
mar, and the third consisting of reading selections. Examples 
drawn from all parts of the book express religious sentiments and 
inculcate right conduct. This is true both of isolated sections 
and connective narrative. 

Webster’s speller has been partially described in Barnard’s 
Journal: 

Who can forget his first introduction to those four and twenty characters, 


standing in stiff upright columns, in their Roman and italic dress, beginning 
with little a, and ending with that non-de-script “and per se’’; or his first lesson 


in combining letters, 
ba, be, bi, bo, bu, by 


ot his joy in reading words of two syllables, 
ba ker brier ci der 
or his exultation in learning to “know his duty” in those “Lessons of easy 
words” beginning, 
No man may put off the law of God; 
or the more advanced steps, both in length of words and stubborn morality, 


in pursuit of 
The wicked flee 
and closing his spelling career with 
Om pom pa noo suc 
Mich il li mach a nack 
and 


Ail to be troubled 


Ale malt liquor™ 


Of the eight fables one will be given in detail as typical of the 
group: 
Or tHE Boy Tuat STOLE APPLES 


An old man found a rude boy up in one of his trees stealing apples, and 
desired him to come down; but,the young sauce-box told him plainly he would 
not. “Won’t you?” said the old man, “then I will fetch you down”; so he 
pulled up some tufts of grass and threw at him; but this only made the young- 


% Barnard, Henry, American Journal of Education, vol. xxxii, p. 966. 
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ster laugh, to think that the old man should pretend to beat him down from 
the tree with grass only. 

“Well, well,” said the old man, “if neither words nor grass will do, I must 
try what virtue there is in stones;” so the old man pelted him heartily with 
stones; which soon made the young chap hasten down from the tree and beg 
the old man’s pardon. 

Moral 


If good words and gentle means will not reclaim the wicked, they must be 
dealt with in a most severe manner. 


The fable is accompanied by a wood-cut showing the boy up 
in the tree and the old man pelting him with stones.” 

The other seven fables are entitled: ‘The Country Maid and 
Her Milk Pail,” “The Cat and the Rat,’ ‘‘The Fox and the 
Swallow,” ‘The Fox and the Bramble,” “The Partial Judge,” 
“The Bear and the Two Friends,” and “‘The Two Dogs.” 

A few of the most important native American schoolbooks 
appearing shortly after the Revolution will be noted. Noah 
Webster says that aside from the Bible, Psalter, Testament, and 
Dillworth’s speller, there were no reading books before the pub- 
lication of the third part of his Institute in 1785.2° The Little 
Reader’s Assistant, by Webster, appeared in 1790. Joseph T. 
Buckingham says that following Webster’s Third Book (so called) 
which appeared about 1793, there appeared a new edition furnish- 
ing new reading material—selections from the New Testament, a 
chapter of Proverbs, and a set of tables.” No date for this pub- 
lication is given. Webster’s books enjoyed great popularity. 
His speller was the greatest of the early spellers and his reading 
books were introduced wherever his speller was used. Bingham’s 
American Preceptor (a graded reader) was published in 1794. 
With the opening of the new century a number of other new 
readers appeared. The Columbian Primer, which was published 
in 1802, was in many respects like the New England Primer 
except that its material was more secular and more in keeping 


% Barnard, Henry, American Journal of Education, vol. xxxii, p. 966. 


3% Noah Webster makes this statement in a letter to Henry Barnard in which he is describing schools 
just after the Revolution, American Journal of Education, vol. xili, p. 124. 


27 Joseph T. Buckingham is responsible for this statement in a letter to Henry Barnard in which he 
describes schools following the Revolutionary War. Barnard, Henry, American Journal of Education, 
vol. xiii, pp. 129-132. \ 
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with the spirit of the times. In the same year, there appeared 
the Franklin Primer, also a reading book containing a great many 
moral lessons, far more secular in tone than the New England 
Primer. In 1803 the Understanding Reader and the Thorough 
Scholar English Grammar were produced by Daniel Adams. The 
Columbian Orator, containing selections of both prose and poetry 
considered by the author to be suitable for the purpose of declama- 
tion, was published in 1806. 

America, along with Europe, shared in some measure at least 
a distinct lowering of interest in religion during the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. The secular spirit of the age was reflected 
in the readers of the time—an echo of the political and social 
changes in the new land. In view of this situation it is not dif- 
ficult to understand why the Bible was quite rapidly displaced as 
a reading book in the American schools. 

Arithmetics were few in the Colonial Period. Hodder’s Arith- 
metic, an imported book, was used exclusively until the close of 
the eighteenth century.”® Pike published an arithmetic in 1785, 
of a more advanced nature than the book by Hodder. This 
arithmetic claimed new systems, included more problems, and 
contained in the appendix a short introduction to the study of 
Algebra, intended for use in academies. This book marks a con- 
siderable advance in the development of arithmetic. 

Following the Revolution, English grammar received more 
attention. Although the early spellers had attempted, in a small 
way, to provide training in grammar, textbooks began to appear 
which had for their specific purpose the study of English gram- 
mar. Caleb Bingham’s Young Ladies’ Accidence, published in 
1790, was one of the first books on English grammar and the very 
first to be introduced into the Boston schools, where it remained 
for some time.” A grammar published by Lindley Murray in 
1795 proved very popular. 

No history was studied in the colonial schools prior to the 
Revolution. After the war, however, Noah Webster wrote a 
short history (published jn 1788) which was an account of the 


28 Boone, Richard G., Education in the United States, p. 67. 
29 Tbid., p. 68. 
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transactions in the United States after the Revolutionary War.” 
In 1799 Hannah Adams wrote The Abridgment of the History of 
New England. 

No geography as such was studied before the publication of a 
small book on the subject by Doctor Morse in 1784. This book 
was widely used for a half century. (Some geographical material 
was scattered through the readers and grammars but it was only 
incidental.) A little later than Doctor Morse’s publication there 
appeared a book known as a Catechetical System of Geography 
which was produced by Nathaniel Dwight. This book does not 
seem to have had the influence as the one by Doctor Morse. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


From this survey of the colonial curriculum before 1750, as 
provided by the laws and ordinances for founding and promoting 
schools and as found in the actual materials used, it appears that 
the religious objective and element held undisputed sway. Cub- 
berly has expressed it well: ‘(One learned to read chiefly the cate- 
chism and the Bible, and to know the will of the heavenly Father. 
There was scarcely any other purpose in the maintenance of 
elementary schools.’”** 

The aim of that early period was to produce a religious citizen- 
ship, the civic aim being felt particularly in New England. It 
is clearly expressed again in the founding of higher institutions 
of learning. A deep religious motive coupled with an expanding 
democratic ideal was the driving motive for the establishment of 
schools and which caused the religious element to be deeply em- 
bedded in the course of study. All this leads one to say that the 
colonial day school was primarily religious in its aim and in the 
subject matter. 

By 1750 began to appear evidences of change in the curriculum 
of the colonies. At this time a slight tendency developed to 
neglect the religious materials and to include more secular mate- 
tials in the curricula. Dillworth’s Guide to the English Tongue is 


_%0 This book did not aim to give any comprehensive summary of American history. It aimed only to 
give the outstanding events in the new nation since the Revolutionary War. But being the only history 


written, it was introduced into the schools as a textbook on history. 
31 Cubberly, Ellwood P., Public Education in the U: nited States, p. 28. 
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' an-evidence of this tendency. This tendency increased steadily 

and was greatly accelerated by the American Revolution. Two 
causes seem to have been at work here. First, America shared 
in the general religious decline of the eighteenth century; and, 
second, the gaining of independence promoted interest in political 
and civic aspects of American life. By the close of the Colonial 
Period, as indicated by its great expansion of the curriculum fol- 
lowing the Revolution, the civic aim was strongly asserting itself 
and the curriculum was tending strongly in the direction of the 
wider interests of life. New subjects, such as geography, history, 
and grammar, were coming into the field and the readers con- 
tained a wider range of material. In the process of expansion 
and change, the schools tended to swing away from the former 
religious materials which once constituted the backbone of the 
course of study. Textbooks of a secular nature were so rapidly 
replacing the Bible as a reading book that in some quarters pro- 
tests were being registered that the Scriptures had been eliminated 
from the public schools as a serious subject for study and con- 
lsideration.” 

| By the beginning of the nineteenth century the church control 
‘of the public schools was pretty largely breaking down. The 
‘States were determined that they should control education and 
that the course of study should be secular. This does not mean 
that the States took a position hostile to religion, but it does mean 
‘that religion was not to be taught, as such, in the schools. The 
States, in other words, took the Constitution seriously. They 
conceived it to be their duty to let other agencies provide the 
religious instruction while they emphasized the secular. Having 
had their task assigned to them by the Constitution, they entered 
upon that course. 

It would not be correct to suggest that the battle for free, tax- 
supported, State-controlled schools was won by the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, and that the secularization of the Ameri- 
can public school system was a fact. Rather, at the beginning of 


33 G., History of Sunday Schools and of Religious Education, p. 198. Pray cites an 
ale enter He il the sila per of the biblical instruction in the schools. The occasion was the 


dinati h . fh Tuckerman. The Rev. Thomas Thatcher, of Dedham, Massachusetts, 
Spee sr esas of the Scriptures in schools is either wholly neglected or reduced to an inferior 
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the century, only the first important steps in that direction 
were taken; the complete separation of church and state in Ameri- 
can education was not achieved until about 1850. However, 
early in the century the States defined their function as to cur- 
riculum material, and in the next half century the schools of 
America began to emerge as free, tax-supported, State-controlled 
and secular. The church, on the other hand, was left with the . 
task of administering the religious course of study. 
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CHAPTER II 


RELIGIOUS SURVIVALS IN SCHOOLS OF THE EARLY 
NATIONAL PERIOD 


DEsPITE the trend away from the formal religious training in 
education, indicated in the opening chapter, the secularization of 
American education was in no sense complete by the beginning 
of the National Period. Itis, therefore, the purpose of the present 
chapter to consider briefly the persistence of the religious element 
in the public elementary schools, and especially in those schools 
founded and promoted by philanthropic agencies. These latter 
schools played a large part in the development of American edu- 
cation throughout the first three or four decades of the National 
Period. 


CAUSES OF THE PERSISTENCE OF BIBLICAL AND 
OTHER RELIGIOUS MATERIALS 


As secular subjects were introduced into the curriculum of 
public education, the Bible became less and less prominent.! 
However, certain factors were at work in the development of the 
American school which militated against a quick and uniform 
elimination of the religious element from the curriculum. 

First, tradition, always a powerful deterrent to progress along 
any line, asserted itself and worked toward the retention of the 
religious emphasis in the schools. Second, it must be remem- 
bered that during the first two or three decades of the National 
Period, education was not so uniformly controlled by the state 
as now2 When courses of study were dropped from the schools 
in one section of the country, it did not necessarily mean that 
they were simultaneously dropped in all sections of the country. 
Third, because of the natural conservatism of the rural com- 


1 Cubberly, Ellwood P., Public Education in the U' nited States, p. 174. 
2 Graves, Frank P., Student's History of Education, p. 251. 
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munities, changes in the curriculum of rural schools were less 
rapid than in the curriculum of city schools. 

Fourth, in the early part of the National Period, such organ- 
izations as the Lancastrian and Infant School Societies and the 
Free School Society of New York promoted distinct types of 
curricula among which there was no correlation. These societies, 
being on the whole philanthropic in nature, sought to aid the 
community and the nation through a program of education which 
aimed to touch the moral and spiritual springs of life as well as 
the intellectual. In fact, they grew out of the general back- 
ground of philanthropic edycation which traditionally had stressed 
moral and religious materials along with the rudiments of knowl- 
edge. Therefore, it is not to be expected that the moral and 
religious materials would be excluded from the curricula of the 
schools promoted and controlled by such organizations. 

These four factors made it inevitable that vestiges of the 
biblical and other religious materials should be found in American 
elementary education during the latter part of the eighteenth 
and the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 


PERSISTENCE OF RELIGIOUS MATERIALS IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


We shall note at this point some of the evidences that religious 
material had a place in the curriculum of the elementary schools. 

Barnard’s investigation. One of the most fruitful sources of 
information concerning the early development of American edu- 
cation is a study made by Henry Barnard while he was serving 
as United States Commissioner of Education. In 1863 Mr. 
Barnard sent out a questionnaire to prominent lawyers, jurists, 
ministers, and teachers, asking them to give a faithful account of 
buildings, teaching, discipline, and courses of study of the schools 
of their boyhood.’ The replies to this questionnaire cover the 
period from the American Revolution to the year 1800, and, 
since they were received from individuals of position and prom- 
inence, it would seem that we are justified in placing considerable 
confidence in the validity of the statements contained therein. 


3 Barnard, Henry, American Journal of Education, vol. xiii, pp. 124-144; 737-752. 
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At any rate, the returns may be regarded as valuable because of 
the fact that there is such general agreement in their state- 
ments. ; 

Noah Webster in his reply to Mr. Barnard says that about 
the time of the Revolution the books used in the schools were 
chiefly or wholly, Dillworth’s speller, the Psalter, the Testament, 
and the Bible. He says, further, that there were no regular 
reading books before the publication of the ‘Third Part” of his 
Institute in 1785.4 This means, of course, that biblical material 
was the reading material even after the Revolution. The Rev. 
Heman Humphrey says in his reply that in 1800 the branches 
taught were reading, writing, and spelling, and that the school- 
books were the Bible and Webster’s American Spelling Book. 
This is evidence that the Bible still had a place in the schools as 
a reading book as late as 1800.” 

The Hon. Joseph T. Buckingham, in describing schools about 
the close of the eighteenth century, gives specific information as 
to his experience in the schools of Windham, Connecticut, which 
he began to attend in 1783. ‘‘The upper class was formed en- 
tirely of females such as could read the Bible. The lower classes 
read in spelling books and in the New England Primer. On 
Monday morning, the first class was required to repeat the text 
“or texts used by the minister on the preceding Sunday, stating 
the book, chapter, and verse in the Bible where they could be 
found.’”® He says that he learned by heart all of the reading 
lessons in the Primer and much of the Westminster Catechism, 
which was taught as the closing exercise each Saturday. Buck- 
ingham further states that the Bible was always read by the first 
class in the morning, and generally in the afternoon before closing. 
“There were not to my knowledge any reading books proper, 
but the Bible, till Webster’s Third Book, so called, came out 
about 1793 or 1794.” Near the close of the letter he states that 
anew edition of Webster’s speller furnished some new materials 
for reading, selections from the New Testament, a chapter of 


4 Webster, Noah, Letter to Henry Barnard, American Journal of Education, vol. xiii, p. 125. 

5 Humphrey, Heman, Letter to Henry Barnard, ibid., p. 125. : ; 

6 Buckingham, Joseph T., Letter to Henry Barnard, ibid., vol. xiii, pp. 129-132. The letter isa descrip- 
tion of schools at the close of the eighteenth century. 
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Proverbs, a set of tables, etc., but that none of these operated to 
the exclusion of the Bible. 

In a letter written to Henry Barnard by a man named Salem 
Town there is a description of the rural schools of Belchertown, 
Massachusetts, in the years immediately following the Revolu- 
tionary War. He says that the pupils progressed from Dill- 
worth’s speller immediately to the Psalter. “There was no in- 
termediate book of easy lessons. The Psalter in our school was 
the only reader used with the exception of some few lessons in 
the Primer and Dillworth’s speller. By 1800, however, there 
was a variety of readers.’? Mr. Town also refers to the 
secular readers previously nientioned in Chapter I of the present 
study (pages 28-31). The readers published in America around 
1800 breathed a spirit of freedom and liberty of a tone and qual- 
ity different from that of the reading material before the Revo- 
lution. 

Reports from other sections of the country tell the same story. 
William Darlington’s reply, for example, describes the schools 
of West Chester, Pennsylvania, during the interim between the 
Revolution and the adoption of the federal Constitution. He 
reports that in West Chester and in the schools of southeastern 
Pennsylvania Dillworth’s speller, the School Master’s Assisiant 
for ciphering, and the Bible for reading classes were used.2 We 
have no reason to believe that there was any sudden change in 
the curriculum of the schools at the adoption of the federal Con- 
stitution, and are reasonably safe in concluding that the Bible 
was the chief reading book until the new secular readers came 
into general use near the close of the eighteenth century. 

Other religious vestiges. In the year 1800 the city of Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, adopted a course of study and textbooks, 
including the Bible, but by 1820 the Bible seems to have dropped 
out of the schools in Providence.? In 1805 the Free School 
Society was formed in New York City. In 1806 this organiza- 
tion opened its first school and during the next quarter of a cen- 


1 Town, Salem, Letter to Henry Barnard, American Journal of Education, vol. xiii, p. 737. 
8 American Journal of Education, vol. xiii, pp. 742-743. 
9 Cubberly, Ellwood P., Public Education in the United States, p. 224. 
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tury the number of the schools promoted by this society rapidly 
increased. An examination of their curricula shows that read- 
ing, writing, ‘‘numbers,” and religion were taught and that the 
Bible was one of the reading books. The New England Primer 
was used in the Boston Dame Schools as late as 1806, and in the 
rural districts surrounding Boston much later. 

Although this chapter deals primarily with the religious char- 
acter of the curriculum of elementary education following the 
Revolution and the early part of the National Period, it may be 
noted, in passing, that the Boston English High School taught 
courses in moral philosophy, natural theology, and the evidences 
of Christianity until after the middle of the nineteenth century." 
The Boston High School for Girls opened in 1826, with moral 
philosophy and natural theology a part of the school curriculum. 


THE STATUS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


During the eighteenth and the early part of the nineteenth 
centuries education had not been generally recognized as the 
proper function and duty of the State. A brief review of educa- 
tional attempts and progress in three typical States will be given 
here—Virginia, New York, and Massachusetts. 

As previously shown (Chapter I), in Virginia the better class 
of people did not patronize public and charity schools but pro- 
vided tutors and private schools for the education of their chil- 
dren. In 1818 Virginia, by an act of the Legislature, made its 
first general provision for public elementary education by furnish- 
ing the counties with school funds. In 1846 Virginia passed a 
law which established school districts, county commissions, and 
district trustees. But, unfortunately, since compliance with the 
State law was optional with the counties, Virginia could not be 
said to possess a State system of education until after the Civil 
War. Graves says that the movement toward common schools 
in Virginia was typical of the South.” 

New York, which may be considered as typical of the middle 





10 Cubberly, Ellwood P., ibid., p. 224. 
1 Dexter, Edwin Grant, History of Education in the United States, p. 17S. 
12 Graves, Frank P., Student's History of Education, p. 256. 
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group of States, in 1795 passed a law to appropriate money to 
encourage and maintain schools in the cities and towns. This 
law, however, was discontinued after five years for lack of ade- 
quate funds, since there was a feeling in the State that some 
philanthropic or religious society should provide children with 
elementary education. This very likely was a hang-over from 
the parish school idea of the Colonial Period. The public-school 
system of New York seems to have had much opposition in the 
early years of its existence, and not until 1849 did the State pro- 
vide for a system of free schools that brought the opportunities 
of education to all children.” 

Turning now to the New England States, we find that the 
development of public education in Massachusetts is typical of 
that group. The Massachusetts law of 1789 legalized the dis- 
trict system (towns divided into school districts) and authorized 
towns of fifty families to support an English school for at least Six 
months of the year. In such a school reading, writing, arith- 
metic, orthography, the English language, and decent behavior 
were to be taught. Dexter says that although the law was 
on the statute books there was little progress in the schools.” 
In 1826 the State provided for the election of school committees 
by the several towns. It was the task of such committees to 
license the teachers and to inspect the schools, reporting the 
results of their inspection to the governor of the State. This 
ruling made possible a more adequate administration of the law 
of 1789, though lack of funds proved a serious handicap until 
1834, when a permanent school fund was established. It was 
not until 1837 that Massachusetts provided for a State Board of 
Education, with Horace Mann as the first secretary of that board. 
He, perhaps more than any other man, was responsible for the 
influences that culminated in the revival of education through- 
out New England and indirectly throughout the entire country. 

This brief review of the background reveals the fact that during 
the first three or four decades of the National Period American 
public education was in a rather chaotic condition. The States 


13 Graves, Frank P., Student's History of Education, p. 261. 
4 Dexter, Edwin Grant, History of Education in the United States, p. 82. 
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were working toward the ideal of giving all children a chance to 
receive at least an elementary education, but that ideal was but 
poorly realized during the first forty or fifty years of our national 
life. Financial support was limited, teachers poorly trained, 
courses of study formal; and in many localities there were no 
schools at all.” 


SOCIETIES FOR THE PROMOTION OF EDUCATION 


Since, in the early part of the nineteenth century, education 
as a proper function and duty of the State was not supported 
enthusiastically, other provision was needed for the training of 
children. 

Attempts were made here and there, by kindly and benevolent 
individuals, to provide for the education of the children of in- 
digent parents through so-called charity or philanthropic schools. 
Whenever these attempts proved successful, usually a society was 
formed to promote the experiment on a broader scale. These 
organizations for the most part had their origin in Europe, but 
in almost every case they spread to the new world, where they 
played a part in American education. Thus throughout the 
period when public education might well be described as transi- 
tional and formative there was need for schools, promoted by 
societies, which would provide educational opportunities particu- 
larly for the children of the poor. Had it not been for these 
organizations, great numbers of children throughout the first 
twenty-five or thirty years of our national life would have received 
no education. We shall now give brief consideration to some of 
the representative schools fostered by philanthropic societies. 

The free schools of New York City. First we shall give con- 
sideration to the Free School Society of New York, which at- 
tempted to supply children with an elementary education. 

(1) Origin of the Society. Since the charity schools for the 
most part were attached to the various sects, and did not embrace 
children of different faiths,,since not all the denominations pos- 
sessed schools of their own, and since the children most in need of 
instruction were obviously excluded by the fact that their parents 


16 Boone, Richard G., Education in the United States, chap. VI. 
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did not belong to any communion, certain interested and benevo- 
lent people petitioned the State Legislature, and in response that 
body on April 9, 1805, passed a law entitled ‘“‘An act to incorporate 
the Society instituted in the City of New York for the establish- 
ment of a free school, for the education of poor children, who do 
not belong to, or are not provided for by any religious society.’ 

(2) Provision for religious instruction. The Board of Trustees 
of the Free School Society took particular pains to avoid the 
introduction of sectarianism into the schools. From the com- 
mencement of the institution they had directed that the Holy 
Scriptures should be read daily in the schools; and it was thought 
that the tender minds of the children could not fail to be im- 
pressed with the sublime precepts and the beautiful morality of 
this excellent volume.” 

The Board of Trustees, however, did not stop with the reading 
of the Scriptures to the children. They made provision that on 
Tuesday afternoon of each week the regular classes should be 
suspended and that the time be devoted entirely to the religious 
instruction of the children. The teaching of religion, however, 
was delegated to an association of more than fifty women, who 
belonged to the different religious denominations in the city, and 
who volunteered their services for this work. Accordingly, on 
each Tuesday they met at the schools to examine the children in 
their respective catechisms. The parents or guardians deter- 
mined the denomination in whose doctrines they desired their 
children to be taught. In addition to this the trustees author- 
‘zed that the children should assemble at their respective schools 
on the morning of the Sabbath and be escorted to a place of 
worship. 

The Free School Society continued to supervise the moral and 
religious habits of the pupils, even after the Tuesday afternoon 
exercises in the catechism were discontinued. In some of the 
schools the practice of reading from the Scriptures at the opening 
of the day’s session was continued till the close of the society. 


16 Clinton, De Witt, An Address delivered to the trustees and patrons of the Free School Society, 
p. 8, 1809, Governor De Witt Clinton was president of said society. 

17 An Account of the Free School Society of New York, published by Collens and Company, 1814, 
D. 16. 
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The thirty-third annual report (1838) reports that the schools 
were uniformly opened with the reading of Scriptures, and the 
classbooks were such as recognized and enforced the great and 
generally acknowledged principles of Christianity. In the year 
1830 the Board of Trustees approved and published a manual 
for the Primary Department. The section dealing with the 
religious exercises recommended for the use of teachers at the 
opening of the school day deserves attention. W. O. Bourne, in 
his history of these schools, points out that in the morning the 
teacher gave, first of all, a salutation to theschool, next, a 
prayer of dependence upon God, and then proceeded with the 
religious exercises. An extract from the religious exercises 
will illustrate their form and content. 


Teacher. How should we feel toward our Heavenly Father for these mercies? 

Answer. Very thankful. 

What example have we for this in the Holy Scripture? 

Psalm C, 4, 5: “Be thankful unto him, and bless his name, for the Lord 
is good, His mercy endureth to all generations.” 

Children, who is good? 

The Lord is good. 

To whom should we be thankful? 

Be thankful unto Him. 

Whose name should we bless? 

Bless His name. 

What is said in this Psalm of God’s mercy? 

His mercy is everlasting. 

What is said of God’s truth? 

His truth endureth to all generations. 

What is God’s truth? 

His holy laws. 

Psalm XXXIV, ii: ‘Come, ye children, hearken unto me; I will teach 
you the fear of the Lord.” My dear children, tell me, who has watched 
over you, and preserved your lives throughout the past night? 

Psalm III, 5: “I laid me down and slept, I waked, for the Lord sus- 
tained me.” 

Does God always see you? ‘ é 

Proverbs XV, 3: “The eyes of the Lord are in every place. 

Does God know your very thoughts? 

Psalm CXXXIX, 1, 2: “O Lord, thou hast searched me and known me. 
Thou knowest my down sitting and mine uprising; thou understandest my 
thoughts afar off.” 

Does God know all you do? 
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Psalm CXXXIX, 3: “Thou compassest my path and my lying down, and 
art acquainted with all my ways.” 

Does God hear all you say? 

Psalm CXXXIX, 4: “For there is not a word in my tongue, but lo, 
O Lord, thou knowest it altogether.’ 


oe oe 


Other questions deal with God’s requirement that the young 
serve him, and the uncertainty of life. The questions and 
answers were followed by the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer and 
the singing or recitation of a hymn thought suitable for children. 

The opening exercises for the youngest children consisted of 
questions and answers centering around such concepts as serving 
God while young, obedience to parents, obedience to teachers, 
lying, stealing, swearing, and the fact that God sees and hears 
all we do and say. When the questions were concluded, the 
children sang a hymn from the collection of Doctor Watts. 

These religious exercises reveal at least the following facts: 
The Scripture passages many times were beyond the compre- 
hension of the children. There was an extreme emphasis upon 
God seeing and hearing all we do and say. It is likely that chil- 
dren would come to fear God rather than love him. Obedience 
and service were placed upon a basis of duty rather than an oppor- 
tunity. The hymns represented the same concepts found in the 
questions, namely, fear, blind obedience, and punishments for 
wrongdoing. 

With all their mistakes, the originators of the Free School 
Society and those who continued it were men of earnest convic- 
tions, who felt and attempted to discharge a moral and reli- 
gious responsibility toward the children of their city. 

The Lancastrian Schools. The Lancastrian schools represent 
another European transplantation.” They originally grew out 
of the English philanthropic movement in education, which 
sought to provide for the education of the poor and neglected 
children. This system soon spread to America, beginning as 
early as 1806. Meeting with popularity, the system spread 
rapidly throughout the Middle States, Massachusetts, Con- 


19 Bourne, William Orland, History of the Public School Society of the City of New York, pp. 642-643. 
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necticut, and in some of the Southern States. It found a ready 
response in nearly all of the large cities of America as far south 
as Atlanta, Georgia, and as far west as Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
movement seems to have been especially strong in the Middle 
States from about 1806 to 1830. In 1807 we find a legislative 
declaration in favor of the Lancastrian system. The preamble 
of this act is as follows: “‘Whereas, The trustees of the Society 
for establishing a free school in the City of New York, for the 
education of such poor children, . . . have, by their memorial, 
solicited the aid of the Legislature; and whereas their plan of 
extending the benefits of education to poor children, and the 
excellent mode of instruction adopted by them, are highly 
deserving of the encouragement of government.’’ Governor De- 
Witt Clinton quotes this preamble in an address and says that 
the system was that of Lancaster.2! The Lancastrian school, 
being a charitable institution, made a strong appeal to the 
Middle States, both because the State systems were slow to 
develop and because this was the type of school to which the 
people of the Middle States had been accustomed. 

The Lancastrian schools in America as well as in England 
offered biblical and other religious materials in their curriculum, 
the source of material being the Bible and the catechism.” Fig- 
ures are not available as to the number of children attending these 
schools, but they seem to have gained great popularity in America, 
especially in all of the Atlantic sections. Since the Lancastrian 
schools were to be found virtually throughout the United States, 
it is safe to assume that many children during the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century were in attendance at a school which 
included religious materials in the curriculum, and which con- 
ducted religious exercises. 

The Infant Schools. In a study of religious continuations in 
elementary education some attention must be given to the 

21 Clinton, De Witt, An Address Delivered before the Free School Society of N. ew York, Pp. 12. 
a iclaston, De Witt titd._ Te Boctesd Uv tisacnion to the Untied Sales, p oo., 1a rer8 Pancaster 
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“Infant Schools,’ another product of the philanthropic 
spirit. 

This institution had its origin in France, but in 1824 we find 
the movement taking root in England, where the Bible was used 
as one of the books of instruction. Even the child of six was 
expected to know the chief facts of the New Testament. Infant 
Schools found their way into the United States during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century but, for the most part, never 
became an integral part of the public-school systems which were 
developing. These schools were quite prominent in Boston, 
New York City, New York State, Pennsylvania, and in parts of 
Connecticut and Maryland. They were philanthropic in nature 
and were fostered by the leading men of the communities in 
which they were established. 

The course of study began with the alphabet, and as soon as 
it was mastered, easy reading material was given until the pupils 
could be promoted to the New Testament. The New Testa- 
ment, as reading material, was stressed more than any other. 
The reason for this is clear when one notes that the Infant School 
is another product of that philanthropic movement in education 
which sought to direct morals and character as well as the intel- 
lectual life of the pupils. The objective sought for in the curric- 
ulum is well expressed in these words: “The promoters of Infant 
Schools want to touch the heart, they want to operate upon 
the will and the affections as well as the understanding and its 
thoughts; they want to make good men, rather than learned 
men—men of wisdom rather than men of knowledge.” 

Young in this Infant’s School Manual lays stress upon the value 
of such schools for the formation of moral character. Manners 
were attended to, obedience was stressed and was to be taught 
by actual practice, truth was to be inculcated, and gentleness 
encouraged by removing the causes for the outbreaks of temper. 
Furthermore, in the moral lessons, generosity was to be encour- 
aged, ridicule guarded against, and pride was to be avoided by 
getting the pupils to learn for the sake of learning rather than by 
attempting to get the better of their fellows. Tyranny and 


2 Infant School in Quaker Street, Spitalfields, p. 13. 
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exclusiveness were to be offset by rules securing the freedom of 
all. Cruelty to animals and destructiveness of all kinds were to 
be discouraged. 

In order to appreciate better the religious and moral teaching 
of the Infant Schools we shall consider extracts from a manual 
dealing with the subject. 

In 1828 Shirley and Hyde, of Portland, Maine, printed a book 
called Infant Education. Chapter IX contains a plan for teach- 
ing the youngest children by the aid of pictures. To use the 
language of the book: “‘To give the children general information, 
it has been found necessary to have resource to pictures of 
natural history, such as birds, beasts, flowers, insects, all of 
which tend to show the glory of God. . . . The first thing that 
attracts the child’s attention even in the cradle is a light; and 
we may venture to say, the next thing that attracts his atten- 
tion are bright colors; it is for this reason, that pictures of 
Scripture history have been selected, such as Joseph and his 
brethren, Christ raising Lazarus from the dead, The Nativity, 
Flight into Egypt, Christ disputing with doctors, Christ baptised 
by John.’4 

Taking, for example, Joseph and his brethren, the following 
method of presentation is used: The picture is placed on the 
wall, and as one class of the children stand beforeit the master 
repeats the following passages, “And Joseph dreamed a dream; 
and he told it to his brethren; and they hated him yet the more. 
And he said unto them, Hear, I pray you, the dream which I 
have dreamed; for behold, we were binding sheaves in the 
field, and lo! my sheaf arose and also stood upright; and, be- 
hold, your sheaves stood round about and made obeisance to 
my sheaf.” 

The teacher then pointed to the picture and asked the following 
questions, or such others as he might think proper: 


Q. What is this? 
A. deeb s first dream. ‘ 
2. 


at is a dream? 4 : 
When you dream you see things during the time of sleep. 


%* Infant Education, pp. 34 and 36. 
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Did any of you ever dream anything? 


What did Joseph dream about first? 

He dreamed that his brother’s sheaf made obeisance to his sheaf. 
What is a sheaf? 

A bundle of corn. 

What do you understand by making obeisance? 

Bending your body, which we call making a bow. 

What is binding sheaves? 

To bind them, which is done with a band of twisted straw. 
How many brothers had Joseph? 

. Eleven. 

What was Joseph’s father’s name? 

. Jacob, who is sometimes called Israel.” 


POPFOFOPrOPO?PO © 


In connection with the picture of “The Nativity” a definite 
spiritual lesson is drawn. The “inn” is described as a place where 
travelers lodge. Then the children are told that we are all 
travelers on the roadway of life, though some are on the good road 
and some on the bad road. The good road leads to heaven and 
the bad road leads to eternal misery. The children are in- 
structed that through the exercise of prayer and obedience to 
the Commandments they may travel in the good road. The 
lesson drawn is entirely foreign to the experiences of young chil- 
dren, but in this respect it is quite characteristic of an age that 
expected children to be capable of the experiences of adults. 

It is perfectly clear from the manuals prepared for teachers 
that moral and religious themes were taught in the Infant Schools, 
and, judging from the manual here referred to, they made up a 
fair proportion of the course of study. Since these schools were 
quite widespread in the United States,” we have good reason to 
assume that this agency did a great deal to provide moral and 
religious instruction through the use of biblical and moral mate- 
rials during the second quarter of the nineteenth century. 

There is another institution which grew up out of the general 
philanthropic spirit of the eighteenth century that was also pro- 
moted by societies—the Sunday school. However, since this 
institution so far outreaches the others in significance, we shall 
need to devote a chapter to its origin in England and its adoption 


% Infant Education, PD. 37. 
2% Cubberly, Ellwood P., Public Education in the U: nited States, pp. 96-100. 
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in America and the remaining chapters of this study to a con- 
sideration of its curriculum. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In this chapter it was pointed out that the process of seculariza- 
tion in the elementary schools of America which began around 
1750 did not become an accomplished fact until almost the middle 
of the nineteenth century. The tendency toward secularization 
began very gradually. The spellers following 1750 were some- 
what similar to the New England Primer in the reading sections, 
except for the introduction of a little more secular material. 
Shortly after the Revolution, there occurred an expansion of the 
curriculum caused both by the spirit of the age and the new school 
books written by American authors. This means that less and 
less time was being devoted to biblical and other religious mate- 
rials. However, it is quite evident, in the light of the facts which 
have been presented, that in the forming of the new nation the 
Bible did not lose its place immediately as one of the reading books 
in the public schools. The replies to the questionnaire sent out 
by Henry Barnard show that the Bible as reading material passed 
very gradually out of the elementary schools. 

During the first three or four decades of the National Period, 
when American public education was in its period of transition, 
the so-called charity or philanthropic schools played a large 
role. In these institutions the objective of education was a 
double one. ‘Their founders possessed strong religious convic- 
tions, and desired not only to give children the tools of knowledge 
for the sake of their own usefulness and future independence but 
also to nourish the moral and religious nature of the children 
through religious instruction. They considered the latter a 
means of improving children’s manners and morals. In other 
words, these men aimed at the reformation of society through a 
training that neglected neither the intellectual nor the religious 
side of life. In the philanthropic schools, therefore, the religious 
element tended to be emphasized more than in the public schools 
that were developing throughout the States. Thus in these 
educational institutions,. because of the presence of a double 
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motive, we have a hold-over, so to speak, of religious materials 
and exercises. Since these schools were so widespread, partially 
supplying a very great need until the state systems began to func- 
tion, it is only fair to conclude that a large proportion of the 
American children received through these institutions at least a 
limited religious instruction along with the tools of secular learn- 
ing. 

The methods employed in these schools were only slightly im- 
proved over the methods of the Colonial Period, except in the 
case of the Infant Schools, where better methods were intro- 
duced2” On the whole, the courses of study were formal and the 
methods of teaching were equally formal. The free initiative 
of the pupil was not stressed and his problems were not con- 
sidered. The courses of study were material-centered and not 
child-centered, which meant that more emphasis was placed upon 
the child’s mastering the subject in memoriter fashion than upon 
his adapting the material to the particular needs and interests of 
his life. Learning, instead of being made a system of discovery 
accompanied by the thrill of discovery and application, was made 
mechanical, formal, and memoriter to the extreme. There was 
some attempt at adaptation of the material, but the results were 
poor. For example, in the catechisms, readers, and spellers, 
there was an attempt to simplify the words and phrases, but for 
the most part the concepts were far advanced, and, in the nature 
of the case, could not be simplified. 

One should not disparage unduly the efforts of these reformers, 
for deep-lying objectives and long-used and time-honored methods 
are not easily shaken loose. We ought also to note that earnest 
men interested in the cause of education were seeking for better 
methods, and textbook writers were busy trying to place better 
materials in the hands of the pupils. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


At the close of the book will be found a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy divided into original and secondary sources. At conve- 
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nient intervals are given brief lists of suggested readings for the 
various periods and subjects. 
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CHAPTER III 
ORIGIN OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Ropert RatkeEs is universally known as the founder of the 
Sunday school. In order to understand the work that he did, it 
is necessary to know something of the predecessors of the Sunday 
school as well as the environment out of which the new movement 
grew. 


PREDECESSORS OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL IN ENGLAND 


Religious instruction on Sunday did not begin with the work 
of Robert Raikes, but it is the type of school sponsored by him 
which, with modifications, has come down into our own time as 
one of the powerful agencies of religious instruction. 

Jewish religious instruction. In the Jewish synagogue the 
instruction was not greatly unlike that of the Raikes schools, for 
in the synagogue school reading, writing, and simple ciphering 
were taught. The reading was from the Old Testament, particu- 
larly from the “Law.” The primary purpose of the Jewish 
school was to provide religious instruction. 

Early Christian schools. The Christian Church which de- 
veloped out of the historic Jewish background adopted the teach- 
ing method from the very first, as a productive means of recruit- 
ing and nurturing new members. The early Christian Church 
was an institution for both worship and teaching. The churches 
of the early Christian era gave religious instruction on the Sab- 
bath, particularly to those preparing for membership and for the 
nurture of the new members, young and old. The instruction of 
catechumens (those preparing for church membership) was a 
basic function of the early church.’ 

Roman Catholic instruction. An important and authoritative 
catechism of the Roman Catholic Church was produced by the 


1 Schaff, Herzog, Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, vol. ii, p. 449. 
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Council of Trent in 1566, the work of Cardinal Borromeo, Arch- 
bishop of Milan. This Roman cardinal was an ardent advocate 
of catechetical instruction and was responsible for a synodical 
decree which directed all curates to assemble the children of each 
parish for catechetical instruction on Sunday and other fast days. 
This archbishop himself organized a teaching staff to teach chil- 
dren on Sundays. At his death (1584) it is reported that he left 
740 schools, 273 superintendents, 1,726 minor officers, and 40,098 
scholars.” 

English Sabbath instruction prior to Raikes. As early as 1769 
Hannah Ball gathered children in a parish house at Wycombe, 
near London, and taught them the Bible. This school was called 
a Sabbath school. In 1773 John Marks Moffatt wrote to Mr. 
Gibbons about his plan of instructing children on Sunday. We 
may take it for granted that the plan had been under way for 
some little time and may in all fairness fix the beginning of this 
school as early as 1772.4 Simultaneously with the work of Mof- 
fatt, Kinderman in Bohemia in 1773 held a school in his church 
for the religious instruction of children and it seems to have been 
a fairly successful enterprise. The attempts before Raikes seem 
to have been sporadic, and did not spread widely. The schools, 
except that of Borromeo, were local, isolated attempts here and 
there, and never assumed the proportions of a movement. 


THE PHILANTHROPIC MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND 


In order to understand the Sunday-school movement one must 
know something of the social, economic, and moral conditions 
out of which it came. 

During the eighteenth century the masses of people in England 
were in a pitiable condition. England had no effective system 
of schools. The better class provided for the education of their 
own children, while the masses lived in poverty, squalor, and 
ignorance. In the midst of such conditions certain philanthropic 


2 Harris, J. Henry, Robert Raikes, the Man and His Work, p. 157. Watson, W. H., The First Fifty 
Years of the Sunday School, p. 5. 

3 Monroe, Paul, A Cyclopedia of Education, vol. v, p. 453. Power, John C., Rise and Progress of 
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4 Harris, J. Henry, Robert Raikes, the Man and His Work, p. 140. 
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persons undertook to counteract the prevalent illiteracy and 
irreligion by founding schools for the children of the indigent.® 
Societies arose in England whose purpose it was to promote 
schools for such children. They did valiant work in providing 
fair elementary training in the rudiments of knowledge and in 
religion. This trend, known in history as the Philanthropic 
Movement—an outgrowth of the philanthropic spirit—gave rise 
also to the Sunday school. 


THE WoRK OF ROBERT RAIKES 


A benevolent and philanthropic man by the name of Robert 
Raikes was much disturbed by the moral and social conditions of 
the poor people of England. 

His plan of social improvement. Recognizing the futility of 
working only with grown-ups, he conceived the idea of providing 
instruction in the rudiments of learning and in religion for the 
poor children of the industries, who had no opportunities for 
education. Raikes began his Sunday experiment in Gloucester, 
England, in the year.1780. His aim was to train children in the 
elements both of fn ole and of religion. He says that the 
suggestion came to him from a group of miserable little wretches 
whom he observed one day in the street, where many people 
employed in the pin factory reside. ‘I was expressing my con- 
cern to one, at their forlorn and neglected state and I was told if 
I were to pass this way on Sunday, it would shock me, indeed, 
to see the crowd of children who were spending their sacred day 
in noise and riot, to the extreme annoyance of all decent people. 
I determined immediately to make some little effort to remedy 
this evil.’” 

Since the children came out of poor homes and were compelled 
to work during the week, Raikes’ plan for the reform of the 
rising generation was to establish schools where poor children 
might be received on Sunday and taught to read and repeat 

§ Good short descriptions of the English conditions map iey Sry century are to be found in Watson, 
W. H., The First Fifty Years of the Sunday School, chap. ii; Haslett, Samuel B., The Pedagogical Bible 


School, p. 40; Graves, Frank P., Student's History of Education, chap. xx, and in McFarland, John F., 
The Encyclopedia of Sunday Schools and Religious Education, vol. iii, p, 1025. 
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their catechism, or anything else that might be deemed proper 
to open their minds to a knowledge of their duty to God, their 
neighbors, and themselves. 

He was assisted in his work by a woman of the neighborhood 
who pointed out available teachers and a friendly curate in the 
neighborhood who might be interested in the project. Raikes 
was thus able-to.secure four teachers to help him open his school 
in Sooty Alley in 1780. The school had a forenoon and an after- 
noon session. The children came from ten until twelve, had 
recess for an hour, returned to the school at one, read a lesson, 
and were then conducted to the church. After church they were 
employed with the catechism until half-past five, when they were 
dismissed with the injunction to go home without making any 
noise.” Raikes required the children to have clean hands, clean 
faces, and well-combed hair to be admitted to the school. After 
the experiment had made some progress a few clergymen rendered 
assistance by visiting the Sunday schools which had been organ- 
ized in other localities, to hear the children say their catechism 
and to note the general progress of the schools. 

Mr. Raikes was much pleased with the actual results of his 
schools, and in the Arminian Magazine of January, 1785, he 
relates how Mr. Church, a manufacturer of hemp and flax, in- 
formed him that the change in the children in his employ could 
not have been more extraordinary had they been transformed 
from the shape of wolves and tigers to that of men. Many years 
after the schools were first organized, Raikes said to Joseph Lan- 
caster, ‘I can never pass by the spot where the word ‘try’ came so 
powerfully into my mind, without lifting up my hands and heart 
to heaven in gratitude to God for having put such a thought 
into my mind and heart.’”® 

We must not think that the Raikes Sunday school moved 
along the road of its development without any opposition. The 
new school had its enemies, particularly on the part of the Church 
of England, and on the part of those who were not interested in 
the education of the poor children for fear of the consequences to 


7 A good account of the founding of the Sunday school can be had from Robert Raikes, the Man and 
His Work, p. 309, edited by J. Henry Harris. 
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society and industry. But the movement in spite of opposition 
seemed to have been born at an opportune time, for it spread to 
Wales, Scotland, and soon to America as well as throughout 
England. 

The friendliness of the Wesleys. The friendliness of the 
Wesleys gave the movement a great impetus. John Wesley in 
178s gave Raikes an opportunity to write an account of the 
founding of the Sunday school for the Arminian Magazine, which 
helped to give the new experiment even greater publicity. 

John Wesley saw in the Sunday school great possibilities and 
early espoused the movement. In his Journal dated July 18, 
1784, he has this significant entry: ““Before service I stepped into 
the Sunday school which contained two hundred and forty chil- 
dren, taught every Sunday by several masters and superintended 
by curates. So many children in one parish are restrained from 
open sin and taught a little good manners at least, as well as to 
read the Bible. I find these schools springing up wherever I 
go. Perhaps God may have a deeper end therein than men are 
aware of. Who knows but some of these schools may become 
nurseries of Christians?”® In 1790 Wesley wrote a letter to one 
of his preachers, the Rev. Charles Atmore, in which he said: 

“T am glad you have set up schools at New Castle. It is one 
of the best institutions which have been seen in Europe for some 
centuries. Nothing can prevent the success of this blessed work 
but the neglect of the instruments. Therefore, be sure to watch 
them with all care, that they may not grow weary in well- 
doing.” 

With the help of Robert Raikes, the publicist and propagandist, 
and with the force of the Wesleyan movement championing its 
cause, the new types of school embarked upon a fruitful career. 

The curriculum of the Raikes Sunday school. The curriculum 
of the Sunday school consisted of reading, writing, simple figuring, 
the Bible, and the catechism. As the child had been taught the 


® Curnock, Nehemiah, The Journal of John Wesley, vol. vii, p. 31, Standard Edition. The date of 
the founding of this particular school was June, 1784, just one month before Wesley visited it. The 
school was undenominational and was supported by public subscription. 
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simplest rudiments of reading, the Bible became the chief 
reading book. The catechism was emphasized in all of the 
schools." 

The Raikes Sunday school spreads to America. English and 
continental educational movements have been always rather 
widely introduced and imitated in America. One needs only to 
think of the English Grammar School, the Academy, the method 
of Pestalozzi, the Kindergarten of Froebel, the Monitorial systems 
of Lancaster and Bell, and the Volk-schule of Germany, cham- 
pioned by Horace Mann, to realize the truth of this statement. 

e are not surprised that within a half-dozen years after the 
Raikes school had been organized in England, similar schools 
were beginning to appear in America. Although it is most dif- 

ficult, and perhaps impossible, to fix with absolute historical 
accuracy the beginnings of the Raikes movement in America, 
there is abundant evidence that religious instruction was given 
on Sunday in America before Raikes ever conceived the idea of 
his charity school in England. It may be interesting and worth 
while, to review very briefly, Sabbath instruction in America up 
to and including the type of school like that of Raikes. 


Tur SUNDAY SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


Sabbath instruction in the United States represents a develop- 
ment. It involves differences not only in curricula but in pro- 
motional agencies. 

Early attempts at Sunday schools. Paul Monroe, in the 
Encyclopedia of Education, says that there are accounts often 
hard to verify of the gathering of children on Sunday for religious 
instruction in churches as far back as 1665 in Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, and in 1674 in Norwich, Connecticut.“ John Wesley, 
while in America, made entries in his journal to the effect that 
part of the Sabbath was frequently devoted to the classes engaged 
in a study of the catechism. An entry on Sunday, October 23, 
1737, is very specific. “Having ended Fleury’s Manners of the 
Ancient Christians, we began to instruct the children in public 


1t Trumbull, Henry Clay, Yale Lectures on the Sunday School, p. 110. 
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as well as in private, in a short paraphrase of our Lord’s Sermon 
on the Mount.””® 

From these entries, coupled with statements by Wesley, pre- 
viously quoted on page 56, two things are evident: first, Wesley 
engaged in giving religious instruction on the Sabbath, and, 
secondly, he did not give the same kind of instruction that was 
given in these schools established by Raikes in England. If he 
had known of such schools since his American experiences, he 
would not have said in August, 1784, “‘I find these schools spring- 
ing up wherever I go,” and again, ‘‘Perhaps God may have a 
deeper end therein than men are aware of. Who knows but some 
of these schools may become nurseries of Christians?” A year 
later we find him commending one of his preachers for founding 
schools similar to the Raikes schools. Necessarily, then, we must 
conclude that Wesley’s work in Georgia was strictly religious and 
was not conducted along the lines of a Raikes school.® 

Sunday schools of the Raikes type in America. Coming now 
to the first Sunday school in America of the Raikes type, there 
are traces of evidence in favor of possibly two first claimants to 
having been the first to organize schools similar to Raikes in 
America. Addie Grace Wardle, in her History of the Sunday 
School Movement in the Methodist Episcopal Church; C. W. Baines, 
general secretary of the Virginia State Sunday School Associa- 
tion, 1910; and Alfred T. Marks, writing in The Classmate for 
December 8, 1917, all believe that the first Sunday school in 
America like that of Raikes was organized in Accomack County, 
Virginia, by William Elliott in the year 1785..° Mrs. Wessieé 
B. Nock Eason, a great-great-granddaughter of William Elliott, 
in a personal letter to the writer, says: “It is a pleasure to answer 
your questions about the old Sunday school. It was organized 
by William Elliott at his home in Bradford’s Neck, Accomack 


13 Curnock, Nehemiah, The Journal of John Wesley, vol. I, p, 338. 

14 Jbid., vol. vii, p. 3. 
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County, Virginia, in 1785 for the purpose of teaching his own 
children how to read the Bible, which was the only textbook.’’™ 

Elliott was an immigrant from England shipwrecked on the 
Virginia coast. Considering his escape from the sea as prov- 
idential, he decided to remain in the State near the place where 
he was saved from the sea. About 1772 he became a convert to 
Christianity and joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. Mr. 
Elliott had many white boys in his employ as well as many col- 
ored slaves and servants on his estate. Being a man of fine 
philanthropic spirit, he established a Sunday school in his own 
home in the year 1785 (according to the authorities just cited). 
Alfred T. Marks, though he recognizes the fact that certain 
authorities give the date of the first Sunday school in America 
as 1786, states that after an exhaustive investigation of the 
manuscripts and original records, he is of the opinion that the 
school founded by Elliott antedated all others of its kind in 
America® At any rate, this is the earliest Sunday school in 
America that has had an unbroken history up to the present.” 

The course of study in the early Elliott school consisted of 
teaching the members to read, as well as permitting them to hear 
the Scriptures read. After sufficient advancement had been 
made, the study of the catechism was introduced, and later Bible 
readings by the class members with explanation and comment 
by the teacher. This course of study, with some modifications, 
continued until 1873, when the International Uniform Lessons 
were introduced. 

If it is true that this school was organized in 1785, then prob- 
ably the second school in America like that of Raikes was estab- 
lished by Bishop Asbury in the home of Thomas Crenshaw, also 
a Virginian. In the first annual Report of the Methodist Sunday 
School Union reprinted in the Annual Report of the same Sunday 
School Union for the year 1847, it is pointed out that a Sabbath 
school was taught in the home of Thomas Crenshaw in the year 
1786. C. W. Baines says that Bishop Asbury organized a Sun- 


17 Eason, Mrs, Wessie B. Nock, personal letter to the writer, October 26, 1924. 
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day school in Hanover County, Virginia, in the home of Thomas 
Crenshaw in the year 1786, the year after the Elliott school was 
organized.” 

Church influences in the early Sunday schools. The Meth- 
odist Conference held at Charleston, South Carolina, took def- 
inite action on Wednesday, February 17, 1790, to organize and 
promote Sunday schools. Bishop Asbury records in his Journal: 
“Our Conference resolved on establishing Sunday schools for 
poor children, white and black.’’* The minutes on this point 
are as follows: 


What can be done in order to instruct poor children (white and black) to 
read? f 

Let us labor, as the heart and soul of one man, to establish Sunday schools, 
in or near the place of public worship. Let persons be appointed by the bishops, 
elders, deacons, or preachers to teach (gratis) all that will attend, and have a 
capacity to learn; from six o’clock in the morning till ten; and from two o’clock 
in the afternoon till six, where it does not interfere with public worship. The 
council shall compile a proper school book to teach them learning and piety.” 

These schools were to be essentially like those of Robert 
Raikes, since they were established chiefly for the instruction of 
children who did not have the advantage of the day school. 
Nathan Bangs is authority for a statement that these schools were 
not very well attended. The teachers soon grew discouraged 


and the whole enterprise was soon abandoned.” 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN AMERICA PROMOTED BY SOCIETIES 
OUTSIDE OF THE CHURCH 


Following close on the English movement, and stimulated by 
it, Sunday schools after the type of Raikes began to grow up in 
this country at the very beginning of the National Period. It 
needs to be remembered that the first Sunday schools springing 
up in America were not, in general, under the administration of 
the church any more than they were in England.* They were 


20 Baines, C. W. First American Sunday School, Historical Bulletin, No. 1, of the Virginia State 
Sunday School Association. 

21 The Journal of Asbury, vol. ii, p. 65. 
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in nearly all cases promoted by Christian men but were admin- 
istered independently of the church organizations. It is true 
that such a school might be organized by such men as Bishop 
Asbury in a home which was really one of his preaching stations, 
and be authorized by the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1790, 
but for the most part the Sunday school was an institution in- 
dependent of the church. This is clearly implied in the Albion 
Catechism by the author, Joseph Sutcliffe. He says: “Tt reflects 
considerable luster on the piety of the present age that so many 
good men, and men of education and fortune, have condescended 
to instruct neglected children on the Sabbath day. The parents 
of these children, struggling with poverty, are obliged to employ 
them in manufactories from the earliest period of their capacity 
to labor, and consequently they have no opportunity to receive 
instruction except on that day. These united and gratuitous 
efforts to rescue them from ignorance, to make them industrious 
by principle, and introduce them to an early acquaintance with 
the doctrine and duties of their religion, are among the most 
beneficial and laudable institutions of our country.’”*> There is 
no hint here that the churches were promoting, administering, or 
supervising this enterprise as their particular province. Edwin 
Wilbur Rice points out that the new scheme was rejected by the 
churches but accepted by laymen as a philanthropic movement 
for the moral and religious training of all classes of children. “It 
thus became largely a movement sustained by laymen, and upon 
a union basis, not opposed to, though not a part of, the organized 
work of the local church.’”* 

With the desire for Sunday schools taking hold in America 
there arose organizations to promote them. In fact, during the 
last decade of the eighteenth century and the first quarter of the 
nineteenth, Sunday-schools were organized and promoted largely 
through societies and unions. The first organization of this kind 
had its origin in Philadelphia in the year 1790 and was known as 
the First Day or Sunday School Society, and during the first ten 
years of its existence is said to have taught 2,127 pupils.” In 
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1804 the Union Society was organized to provide for the educa- 
tion of the poor female children of Philadelphia. In 1809 a 
systematic Sunday-school movement was provided for in Pitts- 
burgh by the organization of the Pittsburgh Sunday School 
Union. Other large cities such as Boston, New York, Albany, 
Utica, Hartford, Baltimore, and Charleston soon followed with 
similar Unions. 

Of the early societies promoting Sunday schools the Adult and 
Sunday School Union of New York, organized in 1817, is one of 
the most outstanding. By the end of its seventh year of existence 
it enrolled over 720 schools, associations or societies, located in 
seventeen different States, .with over 55,000 members connected 
with its work through auxiliaries. In the year 1823-1824 it 
enrolled 723 schools, 7,300 teachers, and 49,619 pupils.” 

The curriculum of the Sunday school. Both in England and 
America the first Sunday schools taught both secular and moral 
and religious subjects. This was to be expected, since in both 
countries they were charity schools providing an education for 
the children of the poor who would not be reached by other 
schools. It was necessary, in the light of their background in 
both countries, that they should serve a double purpose, instruct- 
ing children in the rudiments of knowledge, and inculcating in 
them the elements of morals and religion. Reading, writing, 
simple figuring, the catechism, and the Bible constituted the cur- 
riculum. <A few typical instances of the curriculum in the first 
school will be noted. 

Baines states that in the school of William Elliott the course 
of study consisted of learning to read the Scriptures, studying 
the catechism, and more advanced Bible reading by those who 
had mastered the catechism. The Bible readings were accom- 
panied by explanation and comment by the teacher.”® It is prob- 
able that the school organized by Bishop Asbury in the home of 
Thomas Crenshaw resembled Mr. Elliott’s school in the course of 
study. 
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Edwin W. Rice, in his book The Sunday School Movement and 
the American Sunday School Union, points out that the early 
Sunday schools after the Raikes plan had four grades: ‘‘Infant,”’ 
where the alphabet and words of one syllable were mastered; 
“Elementary,” where the children could spell out words of two 
and three syllables; ‘‘Scripture,’’ where the children were able 
to read from the Scriptures; and ‘‘Senior,’’ where the pupils read 
easily from both the Old and New Testaments. The alphabet 
was placed on cards for the convenience of the children. A simple 
spelling book was prepared for the Sunday school which con- 
tained reading lessons taken from the Scriptures. In the spelling 
lesson for that corresponding session the words were taken from 
the same portion of Scriptures as were the reading selections. In 
all the grades the teachers were expected to devote a portion of 
each session to specific religious instruction. In the early Sun- 
day school there was a union of the secular learning with reli- 
gious instruction. 

The First Day or Sunday School Society of Philadelphia 
adopted a constitution in 1790 specifying that the schools under 
its supervision should teach children from the Bible and from 
such other moral and religious books as the society might direct. 
In this connection Rice says: “Obviously, however, their plan 
was not merely to teach reading and writing; their real purpose 
was to improve the morals and the religious character of the 
‘learners.’ They insisted that all reading lessons should be taken 
from the Bible. . Even the primers and spelling books which 
they approved, consisted of words and short sentences from the 
scriptures.’”*° The First Day Society recommended books to be 
used in connection with Sunday Schools or to be read by the 
pupils themselves. Some of these were Watts’ Songs, Fruits of 
ihe Father’s Love, Doaley’s Fables, Barbauld’s Songs, Beauties of 
Creation, Catechism of Nature, Power of Religion, Economy of 
Human Life, The Whole Duty of Woman, Bible and Testament. 
The Society suggested that these books might well be given as 
prizes or rewards. ' 

The Union Society which promoted schools for the poor females 


30 Rice, Edwin Wilbur, The Sunday School Movement and the American Sunday School Union, p. 45. . 
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of Philadelphia taught the girls to read, write, and sew. In addi- 
tion to this, the girls were required to commit to memory large 
portions of the Holy Scriptures, many devout hymns, and were 
instructed in such catechisms as were most approved of by their 
parents. The Digest of the minutes of the Methodist Confer- 
ences, 1744-1826, makes it very clear that Sunday schools had 
been organized for the children of the poor and that secular sub- 
jects were taught as well as the religious studies. : 

It appears that in America as well as in England, the first Sun- 
day schools sought to provide for the education of poor children, 
the curriculum consisting of the rudiments of knowledge, such as 
reading, writing, and spelling, and, in addition, instruction in 
the catechism and the Bible. But this was soon to change, for 
as soon as the public schools became more widespread and better 
organized they were in a better position to serve the children of 
all classes by teaching them the rudiments of knowledge. Due 
to the improvement in the public schools, and because of the 
fact that the Sunday school was gradually taken over by the 
church to become its teaching institution, the Sunday school 
became distinctively religious in character and the secular sub- 
jects for the most part dropped out. 

The Sunday school under church control. In the United 
States there never was the opposition to the Sunday school by 
the church as there was in England. To be sure, there are in- 
stances of bitter opposition in America, but for the most part the 
American churches took what is best called a negative attitude, 
bordering rather closely on mild opposition. A few concrete 
instances will reveal that attitude. 

When Bishop White returned to America after learning of 
the Raikes movement, he found it impossible to introduce the 
idea into his ‘United Parish” in Philadelphia, partly because the 
movement was new and partly because it was English. In 1790 
when several philanthropic people of Philadelphia decided to 
organize Sunday schools to improve the moral and religious con- 
ditions of the young, they found the churches not ready for such 
a movement. The pastor of the Congregational church in Nor- 
wichtown, Connecticut, violently protested when a young woman 
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of his congregation gathered a number of children and taught 
them in the church. He even went so far as to-say, ““You imps 
of Satan, doing the devil’s work.’’*! Rice says that there were a 
number of places in the United States where the churches would 
not allow a Sunday school to be held in their buildings.” He 
says, further: “It [the Sunday school] enlisted the laymen in an 
active effort to promote the kingdom of Christ. While winning 
lay members to its advocacy and support, it caused many in the 
ministry to look upon this feature as an invasion of their particu- 
lar prerogatives, and so they continued to stand aloof from it, 
or simply to patronize it, as a scheme to be tolerated when used 
for the betterment of the ignorant and lower classes. It was not, 
in their view, a movement desirable in the organized work of the 
church.’? The first quarter of the nineteenth century passed 
before the church began to abandon its aloofness and, in some 
cases, its opposition to the Sunday-school movement. 

However, all this was soon to change. The home of Thomas 
Crenshaw was virtually a church, since it was one of the preach- 
ing stations of Bishop Asbury. William Elliott quickly moved 
his home Sunday school into a near-by church, and it has 
remained there until the present time. In 1790 the Methodist 
Conference meeting at Charleston, South Carolina, put itself 
unequivocally on record as in favor of the church’s promoting 
and administering Sunday schools. When the 1796 edition of 
the Methodist Episcopal Discipline was published, Bishop Coke 
and Bishop Asbury commented on the Sunday schools in 
strongly favorable terms: “Let us labor among the poor in 
this respect, as well as among the competent. Oh, if our people 
in the cities, towns, and villages, were but sufficiently sensible 
of the magnitude of this duty, and its acceptableness to God— 
if they would establish Sabbath schools wherever practicable for 
the benefit of the children of the poor and sacrifice a few public 
ordinances every Lord’s Day in this charitable and useful exercise, 
God would be to them instead of all the money they lose.” 


81 Trumbull, Henry Clay, Vale Lectures on the Sunday School, p. 128. 

2 Rice, Edwin W., The Sunday School Movement and the American Sunday School Union, p. 48. 
33 Tbid., Pp. 49. ~ 

% Annual Report of the Sunday School Union of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1851. 
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The public schools were more and more assuming as their func- 
tion the training in citizenship, and were dealing almost exclu- 
sively with secular subjects in the course of study. On the other 
hand, here was a school that met on Sunday, the day set apart 
for public worship and religious activities. Much of the cur- 
riculum (the secular subjects) as time went on was being more 
and more adequately provided for by the public school. Since 
the church had no teaching agency of its own, thoughtful and 
interested churchmen began to realize the possibilities of the 
Sunday school not only as a charity institution but as the teach- 
ing agency of the church to impart religious instruction to the 
rising generation. It would, perhaps, be impossible to indicate 
exact stages in this development but subsequent events show 
conclusively that during the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury this tendency was in progress. Evidence of this tendency 
is found in the fact that in 1827 the Methodist Episcopal Church 
organized a Sunday School Union, the Unitarian Church organ- 
ized its Sunday School Society in the same year, and the Lutheran 
Church organized a Sunday School Union in 1830. Within a 
dozen years the other great Protestant denominations recognized 
the promotion and care of the Sunday school as a part of their 
church activities.> Not only did they take responsibility for 
strengthening their Sunday schools and founding new ones among 
their people but they began to provide the schools with their own 
courses of study. The organization which had begun outside of 
the church four decades before had now come under its super- 
vision. 

This in brief is the story of how a philanthropic, charity school 
founded outside the church in England, spread to America, be- 
came a factor in early American elementary education, and in 
time came to be the chief teaching agency of the churches in 
America. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE CATECHISM AS CURRICULUM MATERIAL 


THE catechetical method represents a system of teaching which 
‘ employs question and answer. When this method was used by 
the church to impart instruction in the truths and duties of the 
Christian religion, it gave rise to a body of materials which we 
call the catechism. As a result of the varying theological and 
doctrinal interpretations of Christian truth through the course 
of the centuries, a number of catechisms have been produced to 
meet the demands of different periods in the development of reli- 
gious thought. 


Brier HistoricAL RESUME OF CATECHISM 
MAKING AND Practice? 


In the early Christian Church the baptized children were pre- 
pared for membership by a course of instruction given orally. 
The _question-and-answer_method was employed and the pupils 
were called catechumens. 

Regular and formal catechisms likely came into existence in the 
eighth and ninth centuries.” Later such opponents of the church 
as the Waldenses, Albigenses, and the followers of Wyclif and the 
Bohemian Brethren made wide use of the catechism. 

It would be very natural to expect that the leaders of the 
Reformation should avail themselves of some method by which 
to teach-their children the new doctrinal principles of the Chris- 
tian religion and of the Protestant Church. Since the time-hon- 
ored catechetical method was then in wide use it was also natural 
that they should turn to it. This is precisely what happened. 
Luther, the outstanding leader of the new religious movement, 


1 For fuller discussion of the catechetical use and practice see The New International Encyclopedia, 
vol. iv; The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, vol. ti; Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. v; and the Intro- 
duction to the Heidelberg Catechism, published by Andrew Melrose, London, England. 


2 The New International Encyclopedia, p. 209. 
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published both a larger and a shorter catechism in 1529. Calvin 
published both a larger and a smaller catechism in 1536. These 
were widely used in Reformed Churches throughout Switzer- 
land, France, and the Netherlands and in parts of Hungary. 
More important than Calvin’s catechism is that known as the 
Heidelberg Catechism. It is the work of Caspar Alevianus and 
Zacharias Ursinus and has been characterized as “sweet-spirited, 
experiential, moderate, and happily phrased.” As revised by 
the Synod of Dort, in 1619, the Heidelberg Catechism became the 
standard of most of the Reformed Churches of Central Europe 
and later of the Dutch and German Reformed Churches in 
America. Since 1648 the standard Presbyterian doctrines and 
duties are found in the Larger and Shorter Catechisms. ‘These 
two catechisms and the Westminster Confession of Faith comprise 
the standard guides of the English-speaking Presbyterian 
Churches.2 The two catechisms, and the Confession of Faith, 
are all the work of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster. The 
Shorter Catechism has always proved the most popular, and 
was intended for those least proficient in the knowledge of the 
Christian faith. The Larger Catechism was especially favored by 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 1648. It has 
proved, in actual practice, however, too minute in its detail and 
too burdensome to the memory.’ 

The Book of Common Prayer contains the catechism of the 
Church of England. This Anglican Catechism is divided into 
two main parts: the first consists of the Baptismal covenant, the 
Apostolic Creed, the Decalogue, and the Lord’s Prayer; the sec- 
ond part contains an exposition of the two sacraments—Baptism 

- and the Lord’s Supper. ‘The catechism now used in the Anglican 
Church has departed widely from the first Anglican Catechism. 
It is very probable that Thomas Cranmer and Nicholas Ridley 
shaped the first part,’ which is spoken of as the ‘Shorter Cate- 
chism.” At the beginning of the reign of James I there was held 
what is known as the Hampton Court Conference (1604). It 


e 
3 The New International Encyclopedia, vol. iv, p. 210. 
4 Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. v, p. 506. 
5 The New International Encyclopedia, vol. iv, Pp. 210. 
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was the consensus of this group that the “Shorter Catechism” 
was too brief. At the suggestion of the king, James I, that an 
addition be made, the catechism was lengthened by the inclusion 
of an explanation of the two sacraments. This work was done 
by the Rev. Dr. John Overall, and it forms the second part of the 
book. 

The Anglican Catechism is used in the Church of England, 
Ireland, Scotland, the British Dominions, and in the United 
States and elsewhere where Anglican or Episcopal Churches have 
been established.® 


THE USE OF THE CATECHISM IN THE EARLY AMERICAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

As indicated in the preceding chapter, the first Sunday schools 
in America organized according to Raikes’ plan, were philan- 
thropic in spirit and method. That being the case, the Bible, the 
catechism, and the Psalter were taught along with such subjects 
as reading, writing, spelling, and simple ciphering. We have 
noted already, in a general way, the factors in America that were 
soon to make a change in this order of things. 

The Sunday school undergoing change. Two factors chiefly 
were responsible for the modification of the Sunday school: first, 
the increasing ability of the American public school to take care 
of the secular materials; secondly, the increasing tendency of the 
churches to take over the Sunday school as their teaching agency. 
Very early in the nineteenth century both of these tendencies 
became increasingly strong. Accordingly, the way was open 
( for the Sunday school to devote all of its time to the religious 
instruction. Thus the Sunday school curriculum showed modifi- 
cation in that it became much more religious in character, the 
secular subjects being dropped. This was to be expected since the 
Sunday school had gradually become the teaching agency of the 
' church. When the spelling books and the readers were eliminated 
from the Sunday-school curriculum and when the aim was more 
specifically to provide religious instruction, the teaching materials 
of the right sort were found to be lacking. \ The pupils, in the 


6 Canon LIX of 1603, which has never been rescinded, directs that the youth be instructed in the 
catechism set forth in the Book of Common Prayer. 
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» absence of assigned lessons out of reading and spelling books, 
"were directed to the.catechism.and the Bible, which were already 
accessible. 

Causes of doctrinal emphasis. The early Christians felt the 
necessity of insisting on definite convictions in respect to faith 
and doctrine in order to combat pagan influences successfully. 
It has already been pointed out that certain( setts within the 
church, such as the Waldenses, Albigenses, and the Bohemian 
Brethren, employed the catechism in order that their children 
might share the-doctrinal views of their elders. 
~Then came the Protestant Reformation with its institutional 
cleavage and doctrinal differences. Following the Reformation 
there was a long controversial period over doctrines, often referred 
to as the “battle of the creeds.’ As a natural consequence, the 
new doctrinal emphases that were commonly accepted and taught 
became crystallized into formal statements. These statements 
of creed or belief were emphasized by churches and parents as a 
necessary part of the religious equipment of childhood and youth. 
Religious people commended kindly acts and virtuous lives, and 
accepted the spirit of Jesus in principle, but the point of greatest 
emphasis was correct belief, and correctness in morals and life 
was in no sense accepted as a substitute for correctness in doc- 
trine. 

| The Bible was placed in the hands of Protestants and was widely 

‘read, but the doctrinal points received the main emphasis. The 
social message of Jesus was undiscovered while the theological 
emphasis of Paul was unduly stressed. In view of the pervading 
spirit of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it is not hard 
to understand why the catechism was deemed so important, and 
why it held such a large place in all religious instruction. In the 
light of the dominant doctrinal emphasis, it is not at all surpris- 
ing to find the catechism in the town schools of New England, 
the parish schools of the middle colonies, the Sunday Charity 
School of England, and the Philanthropic Schools of America. 

Fr When we examine the curriculum of the American Sunday 

_school during the years 1790-1815, we find that the catechism 

‘holds the center of attention. The catechism had a double pur- 
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|pose—to ground children in the essentials of the Christian doc- 
'trine and to impart biblical knowledge, but the stress was upon 
‘the former. During the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
the catechism was more generally used than the Bible as a means 
of formal instruction.” \ In fact, this period has often been called 
the ‘‘Catechetical Period” of the Sunday school. The reason 
for this is clear. Many catechisms were in existence and thus 
could be utilized as teaching material. They lent themselves 
easily to divisions into sections and lessons for purposes of in- 


| struction. The Bible, to be sure, was at hand, but not in any 
_ systematic form for classroom use. This is ample evidence that 

the teachers and leaders of that day were giving the most atten- 
,| tion to creed and doctrine, for these had been systematized and 


prepared for the instruction of childhood and youth. Naturally, 
therefore, when teachers desired to engage in systematic religious 
teaching, they turned to the catechism. 

For a period of at least twenty-five years (1790-1815) the cat- 
echism was practically the only curriculum of the Sunday school. 
This was a natural consequence of the spirit of the times. The 
Wesleyan Revival had not yet turned the tide of influence in the 
direction of the Bible. Newer ideals in education had not yet 
broken the hold of the formal catechetical method. The curric- 


» ulum for the first quarter century of the life of the American 
_ Sunday school consisted chiefly of the catechism, and the method 


of teaching was the time-honored question-and-answer. 

After this brief sketch of catechetical instruction we will now 
consider the representative and characteristic catechetical mate- 
rials used in the American Sunday schools during the so-called 
“‘Catechetical Period.” 


THE WESTMINSTER SHORTER CATECHISM 


In 1648 the Assembly of Divines at Westminster formulated 
a catechism, called The Shorter Catechism, which was later ap- 
proved by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

Contents of the Shorter Catechism. The catechism opens 


7 Rice, Edwin Wilbur, The Sunday School Movement and the American Sunday School Union, p. 73. 
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with the question, ‘‘What is the chief end of man?” and the query 
is answered in the statement that the chief end of man is to glorify 
God and to enjoy him forever. The Bible is declared to be the 
“Word of God’’—the rule and guide of man. God is said to be 
a Spirit having three manifestations, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, but “these three are one God, the same in substance, equal 
in power and glory.” God in his eternal purpose has foreor- 
dained whatsoever comes to pass. Creation, therefore, is one of 
the decrees of God. When Creation was completed, the reign 
of Providence began, which was defined as “God’s preserving 
and governing all his creatures and all of their actions.” Men, 
because of their sin, lost this special act of Providence in their 
behalf. Sin is defined as “any want of conformity unto, or 
transgression of the law of God.” In the great plan of God 
Jesus became the Redeemer for sin and consequently the Saviour 
of man. The morallaw of God is summed up in the Ten Com- 
mandments, which the catechism explains in detail, and which 
is followed by an exposition of faith in Jesus Christ and repentance 
from sin. ‘The value of a sacrament is defined not in terms of 
its inherent quality, nor in terms of virtue derived from the one 
who administers it, but only in terms of “‘the blessing of Christ 
and the working of the Spirit in them that by faith receive them.” 
The sacraments of the New Testament are—Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. Prayer is defined as “‘the offering up of our de- 
sires to God for things agreeable to his will, in the name of Christ, 
with confession of our sins, and thankful acknowledgment of his 
mercies.” The petitions of the Lord’s Prayer are explained in 
detail. 

Examples of the content of the Shorter Catechism. Selections 
from the catechism are included here to illustrate its style, phras- 
ing, content, and method.’ 


The Bible 


Q. What rule has God given to direct us how we may glorify and enjoy him? 
A. The Word of God which is¢contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New 


Testament, is the only rule to direct us how we may glorify and enjoy him, 


8 Questions and answers taken from the Shorter Catechism contained in Boyd, James R., The Child's 
Book on the Westminster Shorter Catechism, 1855. 
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Trinity 
Are there more Gods than one? 
There is but One only, the living and true God. 
How many Persons are there in the Godhead? 
There are Three Persons in the Godhead, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, and these three are one God, the same in substance, equal 
in Power and Glory. 


POPO 


Sacraments 
What is a Sacrament? 
A Sacrament is an holy ordinance instituted by Christ, wherein, by sensi- 
ble signs, Christ and the Benefits of the new covenant are represented, 
sealed and applied to believers. 
Q. What are the Sacraments of the New Testament? 
A. The Sacraments of the New Testament are Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 


PO 


The Shorter Catechism contains practically all of the concepts 
considered in the Larger Catechism, in briefer and simpler form.® 
This doubtless accounts for the fact that it has enjoyed wider 
use and popularity than the Larger Catechism. 


THE CATECHISMS OF ISAAC WATTS 


Watts’ catechisms for children and youth were used in congre- 
gational churches until superseded by the manuals of J. H. 
Stowell, G. H. Riddette, and others.’? The catechisms by Watts 
are graded for the different age groups.’ 

The First Catechism. The First Catechism was intended for 
young children, beginning at the age of three or four years. The 
aim of the volume is stated in the preface: ‘‘The aim has been 
to get the most general and plainest principles of the Christian 
Religion in so short a form as to be easily learned by heart by a 
child of moderate capacity at four or five. By this means young 
children may treasure up a brief scheme of religion in the mind 
sufficient for their knowledge and practice at that age.”’ Of the 
twenty-four questions and answers included in the course seven 
are cited here. 


9 The Larger Catechism was ratified and adopted by the Synod of New York and Philadelphia held at 
Philadelphia, May 16, 1788. 

10 Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. v, p. 506. 

ul Perhaps more space is given to the catechisms of Isaac Watts than his importance as a writer of 
catechisms would warrant, but no other set of catechisms purport to furnish adaptations to so short a 
range of age groups, and, therefore, the catechisms by Watts furnish the best example of an attempt 
to furnish catechetical material suitable to all ages. 
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Can you tell me, child, who made you? 

The Great God who made heaven and earth. 

What doth God do for you? 

He keeps me from harm by night and by day, and is always doing me good. 
And what must you do for the great God who is so good to you? 

I must learn to know him first and then do everything to please him. 
Where does God teach us to know him and please him? 

In his holy word, which is contained in the Bible. 

And what if you do not fear God, nor love him, nor seek to please him? 
Then I shall be a wicked child, and the great God will be angry with me. 
Why are you afraid of God’s anger? 

Because he can kill my body and he can make my soul miserable after 
my body is dead. 

. But have you never done anything to make God angry with you already? 
. Yes, I fear I have too often sinned against God, and deserved his anger. 


DIO POPOPOPOPOPO 


The teacher was asked to see that the child understood every 
word of each question before the next question was asked, so that 
the pupil might not merely hear and say words. The child was 
expected to memorize the catechism verbatim before learning to 
read. (The questions and answers were dictated by the teacher.) 
Scripture texts were not included because it was felt that they 
would consume too much time, and would hold the child too long 
from the Second Catechism. 

The concepts in this First Catechism seem incomprehensible to 
a child of four or five. It may be possible for the child to master 
the language, but the ideas and implications involved are not 
within his grasp. 

The Second Catechism. Mr. Watts intended this catechism 
for children beginning at seven or eight years of age. Seventy- 
eight questions and answers comprise this catechism. Four 
representative questions and answers are included here, in order 
to demonstrate the nature of the material :” 


: ild, do you know what you are? 
fe ied 5 mae of God, for aide me both body and soul. Is. XLV, 
it atz.2e- Thus saith the Lord, I have made the earth, and created man 
upon it.” Job X, 11. “Thou hast clothed me with skin and flesh and 
fenced me with bones and sinews.c Zech?) S11,.12 “The Lord who form- 
eth the spirit of man within him.” 
Q. How do you know you have a soul? 
2 Tn many excerpts from old books the reader will note the evidence of careless proof-reading as well 


i i i tempt to harmonize 
as the reckless rendering of Scripture texts. The present writer has made no at 
these unfortunate features, as he cannot take liberties with quoted matter. 
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A. Because I find something within me that can think and know, can wish 
and desire, can rejoice and be sorry, which my. body cannot do. 
Job XXXII, 8. “There is a spiritm man.” Job XXXV, 11, “who teach- 
eth us more than the beasts of the earth, and maketh us wiser than the 
fowls of heaven.” Proverbs XXIII, 7. ‘As he thinketh in his heart 
so is he.” Proverbs xi, 10. “Knowledge i is pleasant unto thy soul.” Is. 
XXVI, 8. “The desire. of our soul is to thy name.” Ps. XXXV, 9. 
“My soul shall be joyful in the Lord.” Matt. XXVI, 38. “My soul 
is exceeding sorrowful.” 

Q. How do you know that you have sinned in thought, word and deed against 
the blessed God? 

A. I have let evil thought run too much in my mind, and spoken too many 

evil words. I have too often done such deeds as are evil, and neglected 

what is good. 

Whence comes it to pass that you are such a sinner? 

I was born into the world with inclinations to that which is evil, and I have 

too much followed these inclinations all my life. Ps. LI, 5. “Behold, I 

was shapen i In iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me. > Gen. 

VIM, 21. “The imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth.” Ephes. 

II, 3. “We all had our conversation in times past in the lusts of the flesh, 

fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of the mind, and were by nature chil- 

dren of wrath, even as others.” 


PO 


In the preface to the Second Catechism, it is pointed out that 
at seven, or eight, the pupils should study the “Child’s Cat- 
echism.”* It is a scheme of the Christian religion, drawn up 
much in the same form and method as the former, but it is much 
enlarged and comprehends many more particulars both of doc- 
trine and duty.”’ Other concepts considered in the catechism 
are—soul, knowledge of God, God’s relation to us, how to serve 
God, love to God, sins to be avoided, the wrath of God, future 
punishment and future bliss. 

A glance at the two catechisms reveals the fact that the second 
contains longer answers, more difficult material, and the Scrip- 
~ ture texts. In the light of our modern psychology, this catechism 
seems hopelessly unsuited to the demands of developing child- 
hood. The concepts are metaphysical and theological. The 
child is allowed no freedom of thought, expression, or de- 
velopment. 

Watts’ Third Catechism. This volume was said to be proper 
for youth at twelve or fourteen years of age. The author states | 


13 This means the Second Catechism. 
14 Watts, Isaac, A Catechism, Proper for Youth at Twelve or Fourteen Years of Age. Preface. 
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in the preface that in this catechism the pupils enter into the deep 
things of God, and he further says that the material should be 


» thoroughly committed to memory. Out of the one hundred and 


seven questions and answers, a few of the most representative are 
listed here for purposes of illustration: 


Q. 
A. 


PO 


PO 


PO 


Pio 


What is the chief.end of man? 

Man’s chief end is to glorify God and enjoy him forever. 

Chief end. The chief design for which man was made, and which man 
should chiefly seek for. 

To glorify God. To do him honor as the most glorious and most excel- 
lent Being. 

To enjoy God. To rejoice in his presence and his love. 

What is God? 

God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable in his being, wisdom, 

power, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth. 

A spirit. A being that has understanding and will, but no shape nor 
parts, nor can be. seen with the eyes. 

Infinite. Without bounds. 

Eternal. Without beginning or end. 

What is sin? 

Sin is any want of conformity unto, or transgression of, the law of God. 
Conformity to the law. Being and doing what the law requires. 
Transgression of the law. Being or doing what the law forbids. 

Who is the Redeemer of God’s elect? 

The only Redeemer of God’s elect, is the Lord Jesus Christ, who being 

the eternal Son of God became man, and so was and continues to be, God 

and man in two distinct natures, and one person forever. 
God’s elect. Those whom God has chosen for his own people. 
Jesus. A Saviour. 
Christ. Anointed or appointed of God. 


What is sanctification? 


Sanctification is the work of God’s Spirit, whereby we are renewed in the 
whole man after the image of God, and are enabled more and more to die 
unto sin, and live unto righteousness. 
Whole man. Our thoughts, memory, will, affections, and all our faculty. 
The image of God. That is the likeness of his Holiness. 
To die unto sin. To forsake sin in heart and life. 
To live unto righteousness. To follow after righteousness in heart and 
life. 


These questions and answers illustrate the treatment employed 


in this catechism. The volume is found to deal with the ‘‘Works 
of Providence,’ ‘Man’s Fall,’ “The Redemption of Jesus,” 


15 Same language and thought as the Presbyterian Shorter Catechism. 
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“Justification,” ‘Adoption,’ ‘The Commandments,” and the 
“Sacraments as Effective Means of Salvation.” 

Watts’ catechism on the sins and follies of youth. The cat- 
echism which really closes the series, was entitled, A Preserva- 
tion From the Sins and Follies of Childhood and Youth. Mr. 
Watts begins by asking the question as to what constitutes 
frailties and follies, and then proceeds to answer his own ques- 
tion. He defines frailties and follies as ‘those things which God 
has not so fully or plainly forbidden, but which, if they are in- 
dulged, will lead into sinful practices, and are attended with many 
inconveniences.” This catechism really falls into four major 
divisions: first, Sins against ,God; second, Sins against others; 
third, Sins against ourselves; fourth, Follies and frailties of 
children and youth. The sins against God are listed under 
three heads: ungodliness, profaneness, and self-sufficiency. Each 
of these is dealt with catechetically. For example: 


Q. What is the first mark of ungodliness? 
A. If I never know nor praise God for his own greatness and glory. 


The sins against our neighbor are declared to be the following: 
Dishonour of superiors, pride and haughtiness of behaviour to 
equals and inferiors, immoderate anger, injustice, lying, evil 
speaking, slander, cruelty, spite, envy, and uncharitableness. 
Let us take the treatment of “‘anger’’ as an example of this sec- 
tion. 


Q. What are the ill consequences of sinful anger? 

A. These five. 

Q. What is the first? 

A. Railing and calling ill names. 
Reason against this sin. Because railers are not fit for sober company, 
and are very displeasing to God. 

What is the second evil consequence of sinful anger? 

Striking others, striving and fighting, which sometimes reaches even to 

blood and murder. 
Reason against this sin. Because if we are injured, it is better to com- 
plain to parents or masters, that we may have right done us: whereas 
quarreling and fighting is but pleasing the devil, and is the cause of 
much mischief. 


PO 


16 Other catechisms by Isaac Watts will be taken up in a footnote on pp. 79-80. 
W Watts, Isaac, A Preservation from the Sins and Follies of Childhood and Youth, preface. 
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Q. What is the third ill consequence of sinful anger? 
A. Cursing and wishing mischief to befall others. 
Reason against this sin. Because this is not loving our neighbor as our- 
selves. The tongue was made to bless God, and not to curse men, who 
are made after the image of God; and the mischief sometimes falls upon 
him that curses. 
What is the fourth ill consequence of sinful anger? 
. Revenge, or doing mischief to others, for some real or supposed injury 
they have done me. 
Reason against this sin. Because it belongs to our rulers, and not to us 
to punish those that injure us. It is our duty to forgive. 
What is the fifth ill consequence of sinful anger? 
. Where it is indulged for a few hours, it often returns into sullenness, and 
if it continues long, it will grow into settled malice and hatred. 
Reason against sullenness. Because it inclines children, when anything 
has offended them, not to eat or drink, not to speak or smile; but to go 
aside into corners and pout; or when they come into company, to be 
peevish, and scowl, and perhaps now and then throw out a dark and 
spiteful word. Now, all this is but taking revenge upon myself, as well 
as showing my ill temper to the world.” 


—e) 


re) 


The follies and frailties of children and youth are included under 
the following heads. 1. A whimsical or capricious temper. 2. 
Peevishness. 3. Impatience. 4. Selfishness. 5. Uncleanliness. 
6. Heedlessness. 7. Rashness. 8. Fickleness. 9. Profaneness. 
ro. Tattling. The treatment of “fickleness’” is taken as an 
example of this section. 


Q. What is Fickleness, or the eighth folly of children? 

A. I may be called fickle when I am soon weary of what I was very fond of 
before; when I am perpetually changing my desires and purposes, and 
always want something new. : ‘ 

Reason against this frailty. Because if I am always seeking out new 
things, new books, new lessons and new employments, I shall never 
dwell long enough upon any thing to become master of it, or to profit 
by it, according to the proverb, “A rolling stone gathers no moss.” Be- 
sides, if I indulge a fickle temper, I shall be often tempted to break my 
appointments, and my friends will not know how to trust one that 1s 
ever to change.” 


18 Watts, Isaac, Preservation from the Sins and Follies of Youth, pp. 7-8. 


19 Watts, ibid., p. 17. Doctor Watts, in addition to the catechisms described, prepared two others. 
One is called Catechism of Scripture Names For Little Children and contains questions and answers rela- 
tive to the characters of Scripture. Thirty-six are chosen from the Old Testament and thirty-four 
from the New. It might well be called a biographical catechism. Example: ““Who was Adam? 
The first man God made. Who was Job?, A. The most patient man through pains and losses. Who 
was Jonah? A. A prophet who lay three days and nights in the belly ofafish.” The other catechism 
is called the Historical Catechism and is supposed to be given to the child after he has learned the Cate- 
chism of Scripture Names perfectly. The author states: “Here I have collected together, in as brief a 


manner as I could, some of the more important transactions which are related in Scripture and which are 
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One is impressed by the negative attitude of the whole pam- 
phlet. Its contents deal with “keeping away from,’ and seem 
to neglect the positive inspiration of a great ideal. 


LUTHER’S SMALL CATECHISM 


As indicated previously, Martin Luther was the author of two 
catechisms, the larger especially for the clergy, the smaller for 
those less proficient in Christian doctrines. In the preface of 
the Small Catechism we find the motive for its preparation. 


Martin Luther to All Faithful, Pious, Pastors and Preachers: Grace, Mercy 
and Peace in Christ Jesus, our Lord! The deplorable destitution which I 
recently observed, during a visitation of the churches, has impelled and con- 
strained me to prepare this catechism or Christian Doctrine in such a small 
and simple form. 

O ye bishops! How will you ever render account to Christ for having so 
shamefully neglected the people, and having never for_a moment exercised 
your office! May the judgment not overtake you! You command com- 
munion in one kind, and urge your human ordinances; but never ask, in the 
mean time, whether the people know the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, the Ten 
Commandments, or any part of God’s word. Woe, woe, unto you everlastingly. 

Therefore, I entreat you all, for God’s sake, my dear brethren who are pas- 
tors and preachers, to devote yourself heartily to your office, and have pity 
upon the people who are committed to your charge. Help us to inculcate 
the catechism upon them, especially upon the young. Let those who are 
not able to do better, take these tables and forms and set them word for word 
before the people. 


The Small Catechism is divided into six parts, (t) The Ten 
Commandments, (2) The Creed, (3) The Lord’s Prayer, (4) The 
Sacrament of Holy Baptism, (5) The Office of the Keys, and (6) 
The Sacrament of the Altar. One of the unique features about 
this catechism is the section entitled ‘‘The Office of the Keys,” 
included here. 


most proper to be known by children. Some children may learn this historical catechism by ten or 
twelve years of age in so easy a manner, yet I do not propose it to be learned by all before they begin 
the Assembly's Catechism; and therefore, I call it a catechism for children and youth, supposing that 
many may not have fully committed it to memory till they are fourteen years old.” 

The book falls into two sections—Old and New Testament history. The method is catechetical 
throughout, and the plan is chronological, beginning with Genesis and proceeding on through to the book 
of Revelation. A few examples will give us an idea of the book. 

“Q. Who was the maker of the world? 

ma . The Almighty God made the heavens and the earth and all things that are in them. Gen. I:1, 
an cE. 

9: thas wee Shear when the world ies crite 

2 oah, the righteous man, was saved with all his family and a few living creatur i 
Gen. VI:9, 18, 19 and VIL:r. Jf patie 
9: Who was the most famous of Jacob's sons? 
. Joseph, whom his brothers sold into Egypt. Gen. XXXVII:27." 
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The Office of the Keys 
; e the Head of the Family Should Teach It In All Simplicity to His House- 
old. 

What is the office of the keys? Answer: 

It is the peculiar church power which Christ has given to His church on 
earth to forgive the sins of penitent sinners unto them, but to retain the sins 
of the impenitent, as long as they do not repent. 

Where is this written? Answer: 

Thus writes the holy Evangelist John, Chapter twentieth: The Lord Jesus 
breathed on His disciples, and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost: 
whosoeyver’s sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whosoever’s sins 
ye retain, they are retained. 

What do you believe according to these words? Answer: 

I believe that when the called ministers of Christ deal with us by His divine 
command, especially when they exclude manifest and impenitent sinners from 
the Christian congregation, and, again, when they absolve those who repent 
of their sins and are willing to amend, this is as valid and certain, in heaven 
also, as if Christ, our dear Lord, dealt with us Himself.” 


Another section of the catechism is included here which shows 
how the unlearned should be taught to confess. 


What is confession? Answer: 

Confession embraces‘two parts: one is that we confess our sins; the other, 
that we receive absolution of forgiveness from the confession, as from God 
Himself, and in no wise doubt, but firmly believe, that by it our sins are for- 
given before God in Heaven. 

What sins should we confess? Answer: 

Before God we should plead guilty of all sins, even of those which we do 
not know, as we do in the Lord’s Prayer; but before the confessor we should 
confess those sins only which we know and feel in our hearts. 

Which are these? Answer: 

Here consider your station according to the Ten Commandments, whether 
you are a father, mother, son, daughter, master, mistress, servant; whether 
you have been disobedient, unfaithful, slothful; whether you have grieved 
any person by word or deed; whether you have stolen, neglected or wasted 
aught, or done any other injury.” 


These questions and answers are a fair sample of the style and 
method pursued throughout the catechism. Martin Luther also 
insisted that the parents and teachers should teach the children 
the text of the Ten Commandments, the Creed, and the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

The Small Catechism is theological and doctrinal throughout, 


2 Luther, Martin, The Small Catechism. Section on The Office of the Keys in the translation author- 
ized by the Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America, pp. 21 and 22. 


21 Jbid., pp. 22 and 23. 
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although including less of the “fear element” than the catechisms 
by Doctor Watts. It is a clear and concise statement of belief 
in the main tenets of the Christian religion. “It contains strong 
food for strong men, and yet milk for babies; for Luther had the 
enviable faculty of being able to express the deepest things in 
the plainest words.’ 


THE HEIDELBERG CATECHISM 


The Heidelberg Catechism, the work of two scholars of Heidel- 
berg,’*? has long been regarded as the doctrinal standard in the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church,“ both on the Continent and in the 
New World. The. catechism begins with a section on man’s 
misery, then passes to a section dealing with man’s redemption, 
in terms of God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, 
the Holy Sacraments, Holy Baptism, and the Holy Supper of 
Jesus Christ. A discussion of thankfulness occupies the third 
division. The rest of the book is concerned with the Ten Com- 
mandments and prayer. 


A few selections chosen at random from this catechism illus- 
trate the style and spirit of the book.” 


Question 1. What is the only comfort in life and death? 

Answer That I with body and soul, both in life and death, am not my own, 
but belong to my faithful Saviour Jesus Christ, who, with his 
precious blood, has fully satisfied for all my sins, and delivered 
me from all of the power of the devil; and so preserves me, that 
without the will of my heavenly Father, not a hair can fall from 
my head; yea, that all things must be subservient to my salva- 
tion; and therefore, by his Holy Spirit, he also assures me of 
eternal life, and makes me sincerely willing and ready henceforth 
to live unto him. 

Question 6. Did God, then create man so wicked and perverse? 

Answer By no means; but God created man good, and after his own 
image, in righteousness and true holiness, that he might rightly 
know God his Creator, heartily love him, and live with him in 
eternal happiness to glorify and praise him. 


Question 27. What dost thou mean by the providence of God? 


» Heidelberg Catechism, Introduction, published by Andrew Melrose, 16 Pilgrim Street, London, 1900. 
23 Tt is the work of Caspar Alevianus and Zacharias Ursinus. 

24 The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, vol. ii, p. 859. 

% Translated from the German by the Rev. H. Harbaugh, 1854. 
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Answer The Almighty and everywhere present power of God; whereby, 
as it were, by his hand, he upholds and governs heaven, earth, 
and all creatures; so that herbs and grass, rain and drought, 
fruitful and barren years, meat and drink, health and sickness, 


riches and poverty, yea, all things, come not by chance but by 
his fatherly hand. 

Question 28. What advantage is it to us to know that God has created, and 
by his providence doth still uphold all things? 

Answer That we may be patient in adversity; thankful in prosperity; 
and that in all things, which may hereafter befall us, we place 
our firm trust in our faithful God and Father, that nothing shall 
separate us from his love; since all creatures are so in his hands, 
that without his will they cannot so much as move. 

Question 34. Wherefore callest thou him, Our Lord? 

Answer Because he hath redeemed us, both soul and body, from all our 
sins, not with gold or silver, but with his precious blood, and 
hath delivered us from all the power of the devil; and thus made 
us his own property. 


Although the Heidelberg Catechism is the result of a dual 
authorship, it is harmonious and symmetrical in thought and 
content. . On the whole, the catechism is wonderfully ‘‘sweet- 
spirited,” the didactic and dialectic influence of Ursinus being 
artfully interwoven with the eloquence and fervor of Alevianus. 
One has only to compare the content of this catechism with 
Watts’ or with the work of the Westminster Divines to feel a 
warmth, pathos, and imagination in the Heidelberg Catechism that 
is not found in the others. It also reveals a certain moderation 
in the doctrinal statements, free from rancor and: controversy. 
The stately language rises at times almost to poetry and one feels 
back of the statements “a beating pulse and a quivering heart.” 


THE METHODIST CATECHISMS 


The Methodists in America during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century used the catechisms of the Wesleyan Methodists 
in England. There were tliree in all, suited to different. age 
groups. , oe 

Number I. For Children of Tender Years. This catechism 
was intended for-children under seven years of age. It is divided 
into five sections as follows: (1) God, (2) The Creation of Man, 


2 The Heidelberg Catechism. Introduction. The edition published by Andrew Melrose. London, 
England, 1900p 
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(3) The Fall of Man, (4) The Redemption of Man, and (5) 
Heaven and Hell. A quotation from two of the sections, will 
reveal the style and spirit of the Catechism. 
Section 1. Of God 

Who made you? 

God. 

Who is God? ; 

An Infinite and Eternal Spirit, one that always was, and always will be. 

Does God love you? 

Yes, he loves everything which he has made. 

What has God made? 

Everything, and in particular man. 

Section 3. Of the Fall of Man 


Did our first parents continue happy and holy? 
_No, they sinned against God and fell into misery. 
What,evil did they bring upon themselves thereby? 
They were driven out of paradise, and became subject to guilt, and pain 
and death. 
How did it hurt them? 
All mankind are born in sin, so that their hearts are corrupt, and inclined 
only to evil, and they are become subject to pain and death. 


Criticism may justly be directed toward this catechism. The ‘ 
concepts presentd are so far removed from the life of a little child 
that they appear impossible. What does a little child know of a 
Spirit “Infinite and Eternal?” To tell a little child that our first 
parents were driven out of paradise and became subject to guilt, 
pain, sin, and death is to present a phase of life outside of his 
experience. It seems perfectly absurd that a little child under 
seven will understand the concept of human nature—corrupt 
and inclined only to evil, subject to pain and death. It is equally 
unsuitable to describe a dark and bottomless pit, full of fire and 
brimstone, to the sensitive child of tender years, in order to ex-- 
plain the nature of sin and its consequences. 

An appendix to No, 1 contains a-short catechism of Scripture 
names. The following examples are typical: 


Who was Adam? 

The first man that God made, and the father of us all. 

Who was Enoch? 

A man who pleased God, and who was taken up to heaven without dying. 


Who was Noah? sdhdhtna 
That good man who was saved when the world was drd@ned. 
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Then follows a section devoted to prayers for little children, 
a morning prayer, a prayer for evening, and a young child’s 
prayer for the Lord’s Day. These prayers were to be learned 
by the children while they were mastering the catechism, and 
when used were to be followed by the repetition of the Lord’s 
Prayer. 
The Young Child’s Prayer for the Lord’s Day 


Suffer me not, O Lord, to waste this day in sin and folly; but let me worship 
thee with much delight. Teach me to know more of thee, and to serve thee 
better than ever I have done before, that I may be fit to dwell in heaven, where 
ae worship and service will be everlasting, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

men. 


Number II. For Children of Seven Years of Age and Upwards. 
In this catechism the principles of the first catechism are en- 
larged; and Scripture proofs are placed under the answers where 
they can receive appropriate illustration from the Word of God. 
Nine sections are found in Number II, as follows: (1) Of God, 
(2) Of the Creation of Man, (3) Of the Fall of Man, (4) Of the 
Redemption of the World Through Our Lord Jesus Christ, (5) 
Of the Holy Ghost, (6) Of the Law of God, (7) Of the Sacraments, 
(8) Of the Word of God and Prayer, and (9) Of Death and Judg- 
ment. The content is very similar to that of catechism Number 
I, and the following illustrations are typical of the uniform treat- 
ment throughout the book: 


Section 1. Of God 
Q. What is God? 


A. An Infinite and Eternal Spirit. eet 
John IV, 24. God is a Spirit; and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and truth. 

What can God do? 

Whatever He will. 

Job XLII, 2. I know that thou canst do everything, and that no thought 


can be withholden from thee. 


PO 


Section 9. Of Death and Judgment 
What is death? 
The separation of the soul from the body. 

Is it not a fearful thing to die? 

It is, to all but true Christians. ; 

Why is it not a fearful thing to them to die? 

Because sin, which is the sting of death, is taken away from them, and 
because they know that after death they shall go to heaven. 


PIO PIO DIO 
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1 Cor. XV, 55, 57. O Death, where is thy sting? O Grave, where is 
thy victory . . . . through our Lord, Jesus Christ. 

Cor. V, 1. For we know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle 
were dissolved, we have a building of God, an house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. ; 


The appendix to Number II contains a short catechism of 
Scripture history and examples of prayer. The Scripture his- 
tory embraces the main facts and events of both the Old and New 
Testaments, set forth in catechetical fashion. In the section 
on prayer, examples are given of morning and evening prayers 
and child’s grace before and after meat. 

Number III. For the Use of Young Persons. The third and 
last in the series of Wesleyan catechisms was intended for young 
people. Its contents deal with the evidences of Christianity and 
the truth of the Holy Scriptures. The strictly catechetical 
method shifts somewhat in this booklet to the form of a dialogue 
between youth and his teacher. Youth asks the questions and 
the teacher answers them. Sometimes the answers by the 
teacher are given at great length. For example, when youth asks 
his teacher, “If the first and fundamental truths of religion were 
known in the early ages of the world, is it not a proof of the weak- 
ness of man’s reason, that he fell into so many and such ridiculous 
errors on religious subjects?” the teacher takes two full pages 
to answer.”” 

Some typical questions taken from the book will be noted. 


Youth Does God make revelation of his will to every man? 

Teacher Not immediate revelations. He revealed his will first to Adam; 
then to Noah, and Abraham, and others among the patriarchs; to 
Moses and the Prophets, and finally by Christ and his apostles, 
We acknowledge no other revelations, and these were intended in 
different degrees for the benefit of mankind at large.?8 

Youth What is meant by Revelation? 

Teacher A supernatural communication of truth from God to man, by which 
we are instructed in the will of God, respecting us, both as to what 
we are to believe, and to do; how we are to worship him; what we 
may hope from his mercy, or fear from his displeasure.” 

Youth Pray explain another term often used—Dispensation. 

Teacher This word signifies a dispensing or bestowing; and in the theolog- 


*" The Catechism of the Wesleyan Methodists, Number III, For the Use of Young Persons, Pp. II-12. 
% Tbid., p. 4. 29 Ibid., p. 4. 
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ical sense, means the truth and grace which have been dispensed in 
different periods of the world by successive revelations of the will 
and mercy of God to mankind. For this reason we say the Patri- 
archal, the Mosaic or Jewish and the Christian dispensations; the 
first commencing with Adam and reaching to the giving of the law 
by Moses; the second from that event to the death of Christ; the 
third from the death of Christ to the end of the world.” 

What is the internal evidence of the truth of Scripture? 

The excellent nature and tendency of its doctrines; a subject on 
which I desire to be furnished with illustration. 

Consider, first, the explicitness, sublimity, and evident truth of the 
representations which the Scriptures make of the nature and attri- 
butes of God, respecting which the wisest heathens fell into errors 
so gross and fatal. He is there exhibited as the great and sole First 
Cause of all things, eternal, self-existent, present in all places, know- 
ing all things; infinite in power and wisdom; and perfect in goodness, 
justice, holiness, and truth. These discoveries of revelation have 
satisfied the human mind on this great and primary doctrine, and 
have given to it a resting place which it never before found. 

Views so just and clear as to the divine nature, I acknowledge, were 
never acquired by heathens. 

Consider also the representations which the Scriptures made of the 
moral condition of man. 

But how does this prove the excellence of the Scriptures? 

By proving this truth; for all the representations which they make 
of our moral condition are substantiated by universal observation 
and experience; and to know our fallen and corrupt state is the first 
step to the remedy. 

How does it appear that the account the Scriptures give us of man’s 
moral state, which is indeed sufficiently humbling, is confirmed by 
observation and experience? 

The Old and New en ations agree in representing the human race 
as actually vicious and capable of the greatest enormities, when with- 
out moral check and control; so that not only individual happi- 
ness, but social also, is constantly obstructed or endangered. To 
this the history of all ages bears witness and present experience gives 
its teaching.*+ 


The catechism For the Use of Young Persons is divided into six 
chapters: I. Definitions and Explanation. II. A Revelation From 
God Highly Probable and Necessary. III. The Evidence by 
Which a Revelation May Be Satisfactorily Proved to Be Divine. 
IV. The Antiquity, Genuineness, and Authenticity of the Books 
of Scripture. V. Internal, Evidence of the Truth of Scripture. 
VI. Objections Answered. 


30 The Catechism of the Wesleyan Methodists, Number III, For the Use of Young Persons, p. 5. 
31 [bid., pp. 62-63. 
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This catechism is really a treatise on Christian doctrine for 
the use of young people. It is difficult, abstract, exceedingly 
uninteresting, and far beyond the comprehension of the average 
young person who has not had a philosophical training. 

The Wesleyan catechisms, like those of the Westminster 
Divines and of Isaac Watts, state their truth in terms of formal 
dogmas, using clear and definite language. ‘There is a dispassion- 
ate application of the reason and the intellect to the problems 
under consideration. Luther’s Small Catechism is happier in its 
style and phraseology, and possesses a degree of personal warmth. 
The Heidelberg Catechism is outstanding for its style, phraseol- 
ogy, warmth, and beauty. ‘ 


OTHER CATECHISMS 


In addition to these more widely known and used catechisms, 
already discussed, there were some other catechisms of a differ- 
ent content that should receive consideration here. 

A Scripture catechism. A few catechisms dealt primarily 
with Scripture material. The Scripture catechism studied here 
was written by Menzies Rayner, a Massachusetts clergyman. 
The preface opens by saying: ‘‘Viewing the Holy Scriptures as a 
revelation of the will of God to man, an acquaintance with their 
sacred contents must be infinitely important and desirable. 
Every attempt, therefore, to illustrate this, and to impress their 
invaluable truths upon the mind and memory, deserves encour- 
agement.’** The author states that he has endeavored to give 
a faithful and correct history of all the most important events, 
characters, and circumstances recorded in the Old and New 
Testaments with occasional inferences and observations. More 
specifically, the principal subjects covered are, Creation, Cain 
and Abel, Moses and the Hebrew Nation, David the Psalmist and 
King of Israel, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Job, Jesus, the Apostles, 
Evangelists, the book closing with a chapter on Paul the Apostle. 

Selections from three sections will illustrate the nature and plan 
of the book: 


32 Consideration has not been given the Anglican Catechism, but its nature and content will be exam- 
ined under ‘‘The Present Use of the Catechism,’’ Chap. v of this study. 


83 Rayner, Menzies, A Catechism of the Bible, 
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CuapTerR I. CREATION 
(As told in the book of Genesis) 
How long was God employed in the work of creation? 
Six days. “For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and 
all that in them is.” Gen. 1:31; Exod. XX. 11. 


Pio 


CuapTer IJ. Cain anp ABEL 
. How did the Lord testify of his respect for Abel’s offering? 
We are not told. Perhaps by fire from heaven descending and consuming 
the sacrifice, or by some other visible tokens. 
When Cain saw that Abel’s offering was respected, in preference to his 
own, what effect did it have upon him? 
He was very wroth, and his countenance fell. Gen. IV. 5. 


> © PO 


CuarTer XII. Moses anp THE HEBRew NaTIoN 

(History of the Hebrew Nation) 
What was the descent of Moses? 
ie Pe of the Hebrew nation, a descendant of Levi, the third son of Jacob 

y Leah. 

By what means were the first born of Egypt slain? 
By destroying angels. .. . : 
Had the Passover any further meaning than just to be kept as a remem- 
brance? 
It was doubtless typical of our blessed Saviour who is called the Lamb of 
God, and our Passover, who was sacrificed foruswc 
Was Moses typical of Christ? ; : 
Both he and his brother Aaron, unquestionably were—Moses as Mediator, 
and Lawgiver, and Aaron as High Priest. Acts VII: 37; Heb. V: 4, 5.34 


PO FP OPO PO 


It is very evident from a study of this book that the aim was 
to give biblical information through the medium of the catechism. 
The answers to the questions are frequently in the language of 
the Scriptures, and in those instances the biblical references are 
cited. The approach is chronological, beginning with Genesis 
and touching the outstanding characters and events throughout 
the Bible. The method is exactly the same as that employed in 
the doctrinal catechisms but the content of the course is biblical 
rather than doctrinal. 

A catechism of religious and social duties.. A catechism, 
unique in that it combined religious, SO osligah social duties, 
was prepared by Hezekiah Packard in £796, and published a 
second time in 1802. It'‘was called, A Catechism Containing the 
First Principles of Religion and Social Duties. In the preface 


#4 Rayner, Menzies, A Catechism of the Bible, pp. 10-12. 
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the author states his purpose in these words: “My design in the 
following questions and answers is to tell you how you may be- 
come regular and good children, and how you may secure the 
esteem of men and the favor of God. This book contains what 


you ought to believe and practice, what you ought to know and 
do.”’ 

In order that we may understand the content of the book, 
three representative extracts, one from each section, will be 
given here. The first section deals with applied religion, the 
author of the book desiring the children to be interested in and 
manifest benevolence and kindness toward others around them.. 
The sample materials have been chosen to bring out this point: 


3. What must you do to please and enjoy God forever? 
I must love and serve God; I must love and obey my parents; I must 
speak the truth, and be just and kind.* 

52. How should we manifest our love to our neighbor? 

By our benevolence, kindness and friendly behavior.* 

53- What should be our conduct toward persons who affront and injure us? 
We are not to render evil for evil; but if they appear sorry and penitent, 
we are to forgive them, and we hope that God, on our repentance, 
will forgive our offenses against him.* 

54. How should we treat inferior animals? 

As they are creatures of God, we should treat them with tenderness 
and not torment and destroy them in sport.® 

79. What methods should be taken to promote church music? 

As singing in God’s house is designed to raise and cherish devotional 
feelings in the assembly, it ought to be conducted in a regular manner; 
and as it is a matter of common interest and concern, the whole reli- 
gious society ought to encourage and support it.” 


PO 


PO PIO 


PO PO 


Section II is called a political catechism and the purpose is to 
lead children to a knowledge of society and to train them in the 
duties of citizenship. Out of the twenty-four questions and 
answers in the section, eight are given here. 


Q. What is civil government? 

A. Civil government is an establishment of legal authority and the admin- 
istration of public affairs, according to original articles of mutual agreement, 
which teach rulers how to govern and ee how to obey. 

Q. Are all men free and equal? 

A. Though men possess a diversity of talents and advantages, they are born 


% Packard, Hezekiah, A Catechism Containing the First Principles of Religious'and Social Duties, p. 15, 
36 Ibid., Dp. 29. 37 Ibid., p. 30. 8 Tbid., p. 30. % [bid., p. 37. 
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equally free with regards to rights, obligations, and duties, essential to 
human nature. 


Q. What kinds of government are there in the world? 

A. There are three general forms which are, however, differently modified. 

Q. What are they called? ‘ 

A. Monarchy, Ay the sovereign power is lodged in one person; Aristocracy, 
where the supreme power is holden by a few individuals; and Democracy, 
where the supreme power remains in the people.” 

Q. Does the Gospel encourage and patronize civil government? 

A. Such was the state of the Jews in our Saviour’s time that he did not say 
much about politics or the love of one’s country. 

Q. What was our Saviour’s conduct with regard to the rulers and laws of 
his country? 

A. He paid respect and yielded obedience to both." 

Q. What are the reasons and grounds for maintaining social order and civil 
government? 

A. The social nature of man and the revealed will of God. 

Q. How does it appear that civil society, in the improved state, is agreeable 
to the nature of man and to the will of God? 

A. Civil society gives a more liberal play and a larger scope to our social affec- 


tions, which God requires us to exercise, and which conduce to enjoyment 
and usefulness; and, as civil society improves, human happiness always 
increases.” 


Part III is concerned principally with those elements thought 
to be beneficial to young people and the heads of families. The 
questions and answers center around such concepts as ‘The 
definition of natural religion,’ ‘‘Distinction between natural 
religion and revelation,” “Profaning the name of God,” “In- 
temperance,” “Extravagance,” “Injustice,” and ‘“Wantonness.” 
For purposes of illustration, let us examine the treatment of pride, 
malice, envy, and untruth. 

What is pride? ; L 

Pride is that degrading passion which leads a man to think too highly of 
himself and too meanly of others. 

What is malice? 


Malice is a deliberate desire to injure others with provocation. 

What is envy? Poy : 

Envy is that forbidden passion, which is offended with what it knows to 
be good, and hates what it is obliged to approve. 

What is a lie? 

A lie is a criminal violation of the truth.* 


PO POPO PO 
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4 Packard, Hezekiah, A Catechism Containing the First Principles of Religious and Social Duties, 
pp. 50-51. 

41 Tbid., p. 53. 2 Ibid., p. 55. 

43 Ibid., p. 66. 
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And what motives have we to avoid these sins of the heart and life? 

We have every motive which can rationally actuate a rational mind, or 
deserve the attention of a moral agent. 

And if we practice the virtues which have been recommended, and avoid 
the sins, which have been described, what will be our recompense of reward? 
. We shall secure the blessing of inward peace and enjoy the esteem of our 
acquaintances; and we shall obtain the approbation of God and the happi- 
ness of heaven.*4 


> © pO 


A comparison of this catechism with its contemporaries reveals 
at least the following differences: (1) It is less difficult in style 
and content than the catechisms by Dr. Isaac Watts or the‘ 
Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Divines; (2) it is unique 
among catechisms in that it treats of man’s civil and political 
relations and in that it places great stress on the social relations 
of life. It presents the view that religion ought to function in 
all the relationships of life, even to the right treatment of wild 
and domestic animals. This does not mean that other catechisms 
ignore the place of religion in the social relations of life; the point 
is that this one gives special emphasis to that subject. (3) Like 
the others, it emphasizes the future rewards of a good life, but, 
more than the others, it stresses the value of a religious life for 
the inward peace and satisfaction that it gives. 


A SUMMARY AND EVALUATION OF THE 
CATECHETICAL METHOD 


The aim. The religious educational aim of this period is not 
‘difficult to determine when one knows the nature of the material 
‘comprising the course of study. The chief objective seemed to 
| be to get the child right with God through a study and acceptance 
| of correct doctrine and a contact with the Divine Word, so that 
| the child might be in a saved relationship with God, for the 
‘future well-being of his immortal soul. This is clearly implied 


of the hymn) books for children. As an example of the latter 


statement, note the words in a hymn book for children printed 
in 1822: “Jesus has given his life to redeem you from sin and 


4“ Packard, Hezekiah, A Catechism Containing the First Principles of Religious and Social Duties, p. 70. 
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death and from this present evil world. We direct you to seek 
your Saviour early.’ 

In the light of this aim of religious education, one is not sur- 
prised at the large space given in the curriculum to sin, prepara- 
tion for death, and the after life. This is emphasized over and 
over again in the catechisms, as we have seen, and is a constant 
thread running through the Sunday-school hymnology of this 
period. One or two selections from children’s hymns will reveal 

this emphasis: 


“T will rejoice in God my Saviour 
And magnify this act of love. 
I’m lost in wonder at his favor, 
Which him to leave his throne could move, 
To take on him my sickly nature, 
To suffer for his wretched creature, 
Sin’s curse and keenest pain: 
And death pangs to sustain, my soul to gain.’’ 


Watchfulness or preparation for death is clearly enjoined in 
the following selections: 


“Why should I say, ‘’Tis yet too soon, 
To seek for heaven, or think of death’? 
A flower may fade before the noon, 
And I this day may lose my breath. 


“Great God, how terrible art thou 
To sinner e’er so young! 
Grant me thy grace, and teach me how 
To tame and rule my tongue. 


“O Lord, forgive a sinful child 
Whose heart is all unclean; 
How base am I, and all defiled, 


By the vile work of sin!*” 


“How justly might thine Ske rise, 
And sink me down to hell, 
To feel the worm that never dies, 
In endless flame to dwell!’ 


43 Hymns for children. Printed by Conrad Zentler, Philadelphia, 1822. 
48 Tbid., p. 19. 

4’ The Sunday School Companion. Second Edition, 1825, pp. 25-20. 

@ [bid., p. 17. 
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Training the child for a well-rounded, effective, Christian life 
in this world was neglected in order to fulfill the theological, 
“other-worldly”’ objective. To be sure, honesty, sobriety, and 
right dealing were stressed, but an examination of the catechetical 
material leaves one with the impression that these were over- 
shadowed by an effort to secure God’s favor and a future home 
with him in heaven. 

The aim of the catechetical materials and method was too nar- 
row and restricted. In its ‘‘other-worldly” emphasis it failed 
to take into account sufficiently the maintenance and extension 
> of the kingdom of God on earth. It stressed subject matter at 

the expense of the child. The life-situations of the child were 

not at the heart of the curriculum. However, we need to remem- 
ber the spirit of the age with its emphasis still on doctrinal correct- 
ness. Of course the leaders and teachers had the well-being of 
the child at heart, and they had a passion for the betterment 
of child life,*® but their aim was narrow and their method out of 
keeping with child nature. 
| The method employed. The method, like the aim, was nar- 
/row and formal. It was catechetical and memoriter. Pupils 
| were supposed to memorize thoroughly the answers to the ques- 
\tions asked by the catechist. ‘The very form of a catechism 
\implies that questions are to be asked by the instructor and 
janswers given by the pupil, that there is to be committing to 
“memory and reciting of that which is so committed.’”*? Explana- 
_ tion and discussion were not often indulged in. There was noth- 
_ing in the material to call forth expression on the part of the 
pupils. The catechisms were so formed, and the concepts were 
so advanced that the whole catechetical system developed into 
an unnatural and forced cramming of the mind. 

Luther insisted that the pupils should not only be required to 
_memorize the text of the catechism but that the teachers were to 
exercise care that the children understood the meaning of the 
text.°! The ideal in the mind of this great teacher was but poorly 


49 Clearly emphasized in the Introduction to the Albion Catechism. 
50 General Synod Edition of Luther’s Small Catechism, preface. 1893. 
61 Luther, Martin, The Small Catechism, preface. 
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realized, and the expression ‘‘Catechetical Lectures” in itself 
indicates that explanation resulting in learning was lacking. The 
“lectures” represent a ‘‘pouring-in-process,’’ with the pupil the 
passive recipient. The catechisms are built on the point of view 
that religion is largely based on a body of knowledge, on facts 
that parents, teachers, and clergymen must communicate to the 
rising generation. The method of acquiring this body of knowl- 
edge was that of memorization. When one possessed this body 
s of facts, he was considered instructed in the_religious life. 
Grading the catechetical instruction. Although graded lessons 
in the religious curriculum are the product: of the twentieth cen- 
tury, we must not conclude that the Sunday-school writers of 
the early period were insensible to the problem of adapting in- 
Istruction to the different ages and capacities of children. The 
examination of the catechetical materials leads one to the con- 
‘clusion that there was a decided attempt to adapt the catecheti- 
cal instruction to the capacities of the child insofar as those ca- 
pacities were understood. 
’ \Before the close of the eighteenth century the Mealéyer in Eng-| 
land were addressing themselves seriously to this problem. 
John Wesley realized that the concepts of the catechism were, 
too difficult for children, and accordingly published in 1745 a) 
little book entitled Instructions for Children, which was very 
popular oe pee raoist circles, running into seven editions in fif-| 
teen years.” Wesley later published Lessons for Children in four 
parts, a a second edition appearing in 1816. ‘‘The lessons consist 
chiefly of extracts from the Scripture and the Apocrypha with a 
few explanatory footnotes and references. The most useful por- 
tions of Scripture, such as children may the most easily read and 
such as most concern them to know, are set down in the same 
‘order and the same words as in the Holy Scriptures. ore 
The catechisms which were used in the early edd Sun- 
day schools, likewise, show the same tendency in the direction 
of adaptation. To go back to an earlier period one might point 
out John Cotton’s Milk for,Babes. Although this volume seemed 


SO <a! 


52 Wesley, John, Instructions for Children. Seventh Edition, London, 1760. 
8 Green, Richard, The Works of John and Charles Wesley, published by C. H. Kelley, London, 1896. 
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,used in America among the Methodists, 
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poor nourishment for tender years, the author was conscious, 
at least, that children ought to be given materials which were 
different from those for adults. Joseph Sutcliffe, author of the 
Albion Catechism, was sympathetic to the principle of adapting 
materials to the needs and capacities of children. He suggests, 
in the introduction, that if children have not read the New Tes- 
tament throughout, it may be preferable to begin at the fifth 
section (Angels), since the first lessons, dealing with the Deity and 
the Trinity, are necessarily difficult. ‘‘Thus by a slow, but con- 
stant course, the children will be prepared to hear sermons, and 
to read the Scriptures with edification.” 

We have indicated that the Wesleyan catechisms were widely 
4 and we have noted in 
an examination of these catechisms that Number I was intended 


for children of tender years. Number II was definitely intended 


for children seven years of age and upward.” Number III 
assumes the form and difficulty of a formal and analytical treatise 
on theology and the truths of the Holy Scriptures. 

An imperfect attempt at grading may also be noted in the 
catechism, prepared by Doctor Watts,*® who planned that children 
begin the First Catechism at three or four years of age, the Sec- 
ond Catechism at seven or eight, and the Third Catechism at 
twelve and fourteen years of age. Running parallel with the 
doctrinal catechisms were two on the Bible, Catechism of Scrip- 
ture Names and the Historical Catechism. In the preface to the 
latter Doctor Watts definitely states that it is to be studied after 
the former has been mastered. The very fact that two cat- 
echisms, a short and a larger, were prepared by the Westminster 
Divines, and likewise two by Martin Luther, signifies the same 
general tendency toward gradation. 

It is indeed obvious that the subject matter of the doctrinal 
catechisms, in the very nature of the case, defied simplification. 
A child could not be taught about redemption, regeneration, 
rebirth, salvation from sin, the sacrifice of Jesus, the meaning of 


84 The Methodists in America relied entirely upon the Wesleyan catechisms until about the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 


55 Page 73ff., of the present chapter. 
8s Page 74ff., of the present chapter. 
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the cross, eternal punishment, and the significance of the sacra- 
ments, in simple terms. Just so long as the makers of the 
course of study failed to grasp the idea that the child was not a | 
miniature adult, and demanded a different material as well as a 
different treatment, little progress was possible in the field of| 
religious education. Although teachers and leaders realized in | 
some degree the need for adaptation and gradation of material, \ 
they could not be successful in grading doctrinal concepts, so | 
that children would spontaneously respond to them. Child | 
nature had not yet been discovered. ie 

Opposition to the catechism. The catechism, it would seem, 
occupied so impregnable a position in the curriculum of religious 
education during the first quarter of the nineteenth century that 
this period was called the ‘‘Catechetical Period” of the Sunday 
school. ee, F alice 

In a sense the catechisin had many things in itsfavor, In it 
the memory method (commonly used _and_accepted)..was em- 
ployed. “It emphasized doctrine, and this was a period when 
doctrines..were regarded as having great significance. It was 
systematic and_logical-in-its.arrangement, and thus provided a 
“ready source of textbook material for the school that was so 
poverty-stricken in this regard. There was also the advantage 
of long usage. _/ 

However, in spite of all this, the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century marks a considerable departure from the use of 
this time-honored system of religious instruction. The protest 
was partially pedagogical, but more largely it_represented.a.shilt 
from the doctrinal tothe scriptural emphasis in religion. There 
were déép-lying causes at work which=wete responsible for the 
change of emphasis, such as the influence of the Wesleyan Revival 
and other influences. 

Following 1815, the catechism suffered a rather serious decline. 
The Bible made a stronger bid for popularity and moved nearer 
to the center of the curriculum. At the beginning of this new 
tendency, in the absence of biblical lessons, the Bible itself was 
used. In view of the supremacy of the memoriter method, the 
Bible was used accordingly with very poor discrimination. The 
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years 1823 and following, mark the beginning of the use of 
lesson material directly from the Bible, which rapidly crowded 
the catechism out of its long-established place. With the in- 
creasing use of the Bible there came a corresponding neglect of 
the catechism. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE CATECHISM SINCE THE FIRST QUARTER 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


As we have seen in the last chapter, the catechism reached the 
height of its influence in the American Sunday schools between 
1785 and 1815. Since that time it seems to have occupied a 
less stablé*place in the religious curriculum. We will now trace 
the fortunes of the catechism in the Sunday school from the so- 


called “Doctrinal Period” to the present time. 


THE CATECHISM REGAINS FAVOR 


With the increased interest in and emphasis on the Bible, 
| around 1820, naturally the doctrine-centered curriculum, repre- 
\ sented in the catechism, gave way to a Bible-centered curriculum. 
This change, however, was gradual, for even the biblical courses, 
highly popular about 1825,’ provided for the study of the ritual 
and church doctrines. Usually one Sunday each month was 
devoted to this phase of the curriculum. About 1831 the cur- 
rent Sunday-school lessons, known as the Selected Lesson Scheme,” 
suffered a period of unpopularity causing confusion in the reli- 
gious curriculum, with the result that interest in the catechism 
was revived. It is probable that the Massachusetts Sunday 
School Society was responsible at least in part for this revival. 
In 1835 this society published the Shorter Catechism and, at a 
later date, a volume of exercises to accompany it, which provided 
paraphrases and explanatory notes of such a nature that even 
young children, it was thought, could comprehend them with 
ease.* 
In 1836 this society republished the New England Primer, 
introducing this beloved old book once more into many New 
1 Consult Chapter VII for a detailed discussion of these lessons. 


2 Thid. é 
3 The exact date is not recorded in the history of the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. 
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England homes, as well as into many other parts of the country. 
The history of the Society states that some ten thousand copies 
were distributed in Illinois alone through the gift of one generous 
layman. The fact that the New England Primer contained the 
Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Divines, and frequently John 
Cotton’s catechism, Milk for Babes (discussed in Chapter I), 
would indicate that the reprinting of this Primer gave an impetus 
to the renewal of interest in the catechism. In the same year 
(1836) the Massachusetts Society inaugurated a series of Bzblical 
Catechisms for Infant Sunday Schools. This work finally grew 
to include eight volumes. 

There were always thosé who firmly believed that doctrinal 
material should have a pre-eminent place in the religious curric- 
ulum. About 1831-1835, therefore, the catechism regained at 
least a certain favor for the following reasons: (1) The temporary 
confusion and dissatisfaction with the current biblical lessons; 
(2) the efforts of the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society to 
reinstate the catechism; and (3) a natural resurgence of a once 
powerful and dominant tendency. The catechism was able to 
hold a respectable place until about the time of the Civil War, 
when it began its second decline. 


REPRESENTATIVE CATECHETICAL MATERIALS 


The standard catechisms by Luther, Ursinus, and the West- 
minster Divines continued to be used. However, just as in the 
“Doctrinal Period” proper, when independent catechisms like 
the Albion were produced, so in the period of “revival” there 
were independent attempts to provide new catechetical material. 
A good example of a doctrinal catechism of this period is that 
of Joseph Banvard entitled The Topical Question Book. It was 
another catechism of the doctrinal type—theological, meta- 
physical, and formal—the lessons being immediately related to 
the plan of salvation. 

While there were books that in their nature merely paralleled 


é Hated aby d History of the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society and of the Rise and Progress of Sabbath 
‘chools, D. 
5 Ibid., p. x6. 
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the catechisms of the former period, there were also significant 
developments and modifications in catechetical materials. The 
most prominent examples of change took place in the Presby- 
terian and Methodist denominations. These will be noted. 

A Presbyterian catechism for young children. A pedagogical 


improvement on the Shorter Catechism was attempted by James _- 


R. Boyd in a volume called The Child’s Book on the Westminster 
Shorier Catechism. The primary aim of the new book was to 
provide an easy introduction, and help for understanding and 
committing to memory the Shorter Catechism. Several typical 
sections will be included here to illustrate the nature of the book 
and to serve as a basis of comparison with the Shorter Catechism 
itself.® 
Tue Purpose ror WuicH Man Was Mape 

Q. Who made you? 

A. God. 

Q. For how long a time are you to know God, and thus be happy in his favor? 

Forever. 


Therefore (1) what is man’s chief end? 
Man’s chief end is to glorify God and be happy forever.’ 


One notices a modification here from the Shorter Catechism, 
which begins with the question, ‘‘What is the chief end of man?” 
and the answer, ‘‘Man’s chief end is to glorify God and enjoy 
him forever.”” The second question in the Shorter Catechism is, 
“What Rule hath God given to direct us how we may glorify 
and enjoy him?’ The answer is, ““The Word of God which is 
contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, is 
the only rule to direct us how we may glorify and enjoy him.” 
In the child’s book, this ‘entire section, entitled “The Rule by 
Which Man Is to Glorify God,” includes twelve questions 
and answers preceding the question which we have just quoted 
from the Shorter Catechism. A few typical questions and answers 
are cited here. 


Q. Does man, of himself, know how to glorify God and enjoy him? 
A. He does not; he needs some rule, some directions. | 
Q. Has God given any such rule? Has he spoken or written to us on the subject? 


6 The Shorter Catechism is discussed and evaluated on page 72ff. of the present study. 
1 Boyd, James R., The Child’s Book on the Westminster Shorter Catechism, pp. 7-8. 
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A. He has spoken or written to us all we need to know. The Bible is called 
the Word of God, because he has therein spoken to us. It is called the 
Scriptures, or writings, because he has therein written to us. 

Did God write them himself, or cause men to write them? 

Except the Ten Commandments, which he himself wrote, all the Bible 
was written by good men, whom he directed and taught what to write; 
so that what they have written has the same authority and value as if God 
had himself written it.’ 

The Shorter Catechism contains this question and answer in 

regard to the Unity of God: “Q. Are there more gods than one? 

A. There is but one only, the living and true God.” In the 
Child’s Book there are ten questions and answers which seek to 
explain and prove the Unity of God. Some of them are as 

follows: : 


PO 


How many gods are there? 

There is but one. 

Are ose not other beings or things that are called gods and worshiped 
as such! 

Yes a vast number, and of great variety. 

What names are applied to such in the Bible? 

They are called idols, vanity, a he. 

How is God described, in opposition to them? 

He is described as the only God, as the living God, as the true God.® 


POPOrS OFO 


Other sections are devoted to the principal instructions of the 
Holy Scriptures, the Trinity, the decrees of God, the creation 
of the world, the fall of man, the plan of redemption, Christ’s 
office, justification, adoption, and sanctification. Part II deals 
with the duties which God requires of man, such as those con- 
tained in the Ten Commandments. Repentance and the proper 
use of the Word of God and of the sacraments are also treated. 

This book purports to be designed for children under twelve 
years of age. The author indicates that on account of the usual 
custom of having children begin the study of the catechism under 
ten years of age, they often find it so difficult and uninteresting 
that they develop a prejudice against such a study altogether. 
This volume was intended to make it possible for children to 
understand, and thus readily to fix in the memory the great 


8 Boyd, James R., The Child's Book on the Westminster Shorter Catechism, pp. 8-10. 
9 Ibid., pp. TI-13. 
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outlines of Christian truth and duty laid down in the catechism. 
The writer of the volume was desirous that his book might help 
prepare the way for the higher appreciation and more efficient 
influence of the ministrations of the pulpit, of the prayer meeting, 
and of family worship, and lead many of the children to an early 
acceptance and service of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Methodist Episcopal Catechisms. As indicated in Chapter 
IV the Methodists in America used the Wesleyan Catechisms 
Numbers I, II, and III. 

The Journal of the General Conference for _1840. contains this 
statement: “Let our catechisms be used as extensively as pos- 
sible.’ This same body in 1856 has a more far-reaching state- 
ment in its Journal: “It shall be the duty of preachers to enforce 
faithfully upon parents and Sunday-school teachers the great 
importance of instructing children in the doctrines and duties 
of our holy religion, to see that our catechisms be used as ex- 
tensively as possible in our Sunday schools and families, . . 
and publicly catechize the children in Sunday schools and in 
special meetings for that purpose.’!! We have here in these 
two references a clear statement of the attitude of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of this earlier period toward the catechism. 


In 1848 the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal | 


Church voted that a committee be appointed to examine the 
Methodist catechisms and determine on some sort of revision. 
The committee, composed of E. Hedding, N. Bangs, S. Olin, and 
J. Holdich, reported April 18, 1851, to the Book Committee that 
it had performed the task assigned to it. Catechisms Numbers 
J and II and specimens of Number III were submitted to the 
General Conference held in Boston in May, 1852. The Con- 
ference of 1852 ordered the immediate publication of Numbers I 
and II, and the early completion and publication of Number 
III." An example from Number I follows: 


Lesson IJJ—Man’s Fat anp SINFUL STATE 
Q. Did our first parents continue holy and happy? 


10 Journal of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 1840. 


1 [bid., 1856, p. 186. 
12 Catechism of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Number I, preface. 
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They sinned against God and fell into misery. Gen. III. 

What is sin? 

Any transgression of the law of God. I John III: 4. 

What was the sin of our first parents? 

Their eating of the forbidden fruit. 

By whom were they tempted to sin? 

By the devil, in the form of a serpent. Gen. III: 13; Rev. XX: 2. 

What evil did their sin bring upon them? 

They lost the image of God, were driven out of Eden, and became subject 

to sin and death. 

Did their sin harm any beside themselves? 

“By the offense of one, judgment came upon all men to condemnation.” 

Rom. V: 18. 

In what state are mankind born? 

S ae image of the fallen ,Adam, destitute of original righteousness. 
en. V: 3. 

What are the miseries of this condition? 

All mankind being born in sin, are by nature under the wrath of God.¥ 


PO PO PO POPOPOPOP - 


Other chapters in this catechism deal with such concepts as 
God, creation, salvation, means of grace, death, and judgment. 
In the appendix the book contains the Beatitudes, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments, the Apostles’ Creed, the Bap- 
tismal Covenant, and examples of prayers for morning and eve- 
ning, for children and youth. The following is an example of a 
morning prayer: 

Almighty God, my heavenly Father, I thank thee that thou hast taken care 
of me the past night, and that I am alive and well this morning. Save me, 
O God, from evil all this day; and may I love and serve thee always. Bestow 
on me, I pray thee, every good thing which I need for my body and soul; assist 
me by thy Holy Spirit to do thy will; make me always afraid to offend thee 


and let me live in thy favor, and at last be saved in heaven for Christ’s sake. 
Amen." 


Catechism Number I, so called to distinguish it from Number 
II and Number III, was the official church catechism. Num- 
bers II and III were modifications of Number I, and contained 
additional illustrations, instructions, elaborations, and proof 
texts. Number I was intended to be brief, concise, compre- 
hensive, and systematically arranged, not only for the use of 
children but for adults as well. In the main the answers to the 
questions were brief, and stated in words suited to the compre- 


13 Catechism of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Number I, pp. 12-13. 
14 Tbid., p. 30. 
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hension of children. The material contained in the catechism 
was considered suitable to be memorized and to be retained for 
life. 

It is interesting to note the way in which Catechism Number II 
seeks to add clearness of meaning to Number I. Take, for ex- 
ample, Lesson 3, of Number I, where one of the questions reads, 
“What is sin?” with the answer, “Any transgression of the law of 
God” (I John 3:4). Number II adds, “By the law is the knowl- 
edge of sin’? (Romans III:20). “Whosoever committeth sin 
transgresseth also the law; for sin is the transgression of the law” 
(I John 3:4). “He that committeth sin is of the devil; for the 
devil sinneth from the beginning” (I John III:3).% The chief 
variation from Number I is, therefore, the inclusion in Number 
II of many more Scripture references offered in proof of the 
answer given. In the appendix of Number II the baptismal 
covenant is analyzed and scriptural proofs and explanations 
offered. For example, the first part of the covenant, “I re- 
nounce,” is dealt with in this manner: “Have no fellowship with 
the unfruitful work of darkness” (Ephesians 5:11). See also 
Proverbs 4:14, 15; IL Cor. 6:14, eee 

Catechism Number ITT, the last in the series, was designed for 
advanced study. The purpose of Numbers I and II was to con- 
dense in the briefest and simplest language all essential scriptural 
truths. ‘The purpose of Number III was to expand these truths, 
so as to give a full treatment of the various subjects considered 
—the summary of the church’s doctrine. Catechism Number I 
was printed in the first part of Number III, followed by expan- 
sion and explanation. For purposes of comparison let us ex- 
amine Lesson III of Number III, since Lesson III was cited in 
the study of Volumes I and II. 


Summary 
Lesson III. Man’s Fatt AnD StinFuL NATURE 


Q. What does the Bible teach us respecting the fall and sinful state of man? 
A. Our first parents did not continue holy and happy. Being tempted of the 
devil, they transgressed God’s law and fell into sin and misery. By their 


15 Catechism of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Number II, p. 18. 
16 [bid., p. 47. 
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disobedience, they lost the favor and image of God; they were consequently 
driven out of Eden, having become subject to sin and death. 

heir sin not only injured themselves, but all their posterity who were 
individually born in the image of the fallen Adam, destitute of original 
righteousness, and under the wrath of God. 


Analysis 
What doctrines are stated in this section? _ 
1. Man’s fall from holiness by voluntary sin. 
2. His subsequent misery. } 
3. The universal prevalence of sin and the consequence among the descen- 


dants of Adam. 


PO 


Explanatory and Practical Questions 


Q. Were Adam and Eve under any necessity of yielding to the temptation 
and the devil? 


A. They were not; they had perfect freedom to obey or to disobey God at 
their own choice. . . 


Questions for Study 


Does history give account of any nation or people who have been free from 
wars, contention and crime? 


Definitions 
Transgress to pass over, to break. 
Prevalence existence and extension. 
Admonish warn. 
Depravity wickedness." 


Since Catechism Number III was the last in the series, it was 
suggested that if the pupil expected to get the fullest benefit from 
its study, he should possess a thorough mastery of the ques- 
tions and answers of Catechism Number I, and the proofs found 
in Number II which sustained the positions affirmed in Number 
III. The questions in Number III relate both to the theory and 
practice of religion. Definitions of difficult terms were appended 
to each section. The purpose of the catechism was not only 
to exercise the memory, but also to discipline the mind, to en- 
lighten the understanding, and to improve the heart.'® 

It is recommended in the preface of Number I that the three 
catechisms be used in consecutive order. The pupils were urged 
to commit to memory the answers to the questions so that they 


17 Catechism of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Number III, pp. 27-29. 
18 Jbid., Introduction. 
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could repeat them verbatim either in order, or when asked at ran- 
dom. When this had been accomplished, the next step was to 
commit the Scripture proofs as found in Number II. Then 
the pupils were ready for Number III, where they were intro- 
duced to the enlarged meanings and important applications of 
the truth, which although already learned, wotld have remained 
relatively ineffective without further study and elaboration. 
It is obvious from the material examined, and the attitude | 
of the churches, that the catechism still had a prominent place 
in the Sunday school on special days set aside for that purpose.” | 
We have noted the causes for a revival of interest in the cat- 


4 


Civil War. However, we are not to conclude that the catechism | 
regained the pre-eminent place in the curriculum that it held in’ 
the early years of the American Sunday school (1790-1815). 
Throughout its period of revival it was overshadowed by Sun-. 
day-school material having assigned selected lessons from the. 
Bible. j 

Furthermore, it is very evident that in this period there was 
an attempt at grading the material, although no improvement 
after the earlier attempts at grading is recorded. Proof of a 
desire to adapt the lessons is found in the material itself. The 
Presbyterian Church used different catechisms for children 
under twelve and for those beyond that age. Mr. James R. 
Boyd, in the Child’s Book on the Shorter Catechism, very clearly 
sets forth the idea that the most advanced catechisms were not 
suitable to the needs and interests of children. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church issued new catechisms in three volumes so as 
to get a certain simplification and grading, and recommended 
that these be used in consecutive order. The Protestant Epis- 
copal Church” expressed itself as desiring to promote a catechism 
that was simple, concise, and understandable by all. 

An examination of the catechetical material shows little or no 


echism about 1835; which continued until near the time of the | 


19 It is clearly stated in the Selected Lesson Books and Union Question Books of this period, that cer- 
tain Sundays were set apart for eatechétical instruction in the Sunday school, Tt will be made clear 
in the following chapter, how the Question Books made room for catechetical teaching. The Child's 


Book on the Shorter Catechism, Preface. 
20 Preface to the Protestant Episcopal Catechism. 
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improvement in method except possibly a refinement in simplifi- 
cation. In the fundamental aspects the method and content, 
as well, remained the same. 


THE PERIOD OF DECLINE 


Outside of the Lutheran Church with its various branches, 
and the Episcopal Church, there is good reason to believe that 
the use of the catechism in the Sunday school showed a marked 
decline following 1850. It is impossible to set a fixed date when 


| this decline set in, for the practice in one Sunday school was not 


necessarily the standard for another. Statements culled from 
Sunday-school magazines and reports of Sunday-school societies 
of this period, however, bear testimony to the gradual decline of 
the catechism after the period of revival which we have just 
studied. A few of these statements will be noted, as indicative 
of the trend of the times. 

Evidence of the decline. In 1857 the Methodist Sunday 
School Union published the following statement in its report: 


-“TIn some schools the use of the catechism is unknown; in others 
it is only in partial use; in a few it is faithfully studied.’ In 
~1859 the Union Magazine for Sunday school teachers noted the 


general discontinuance of the use of the catechism in Sunday- 
school instruction.” In 1868 the Sunday School Teacher’s M ag- 
azine, published by the Chicago Sunday School Union, states, 


“Tt is very rare to find a Sunday school where the catechism is 


used at all, and more uncommon to find one where it is faithfully 
and persistently taught to the entire school.22 An examination 
of the order of service in four representative Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday schools for the year 1868 reveals the fact that in only 
one of them was there any place for catechetical instruction, and 
that consisted of only one question for the day.” 

The Union Magazine was the official organ for teachers, pub- 
lished by the American Sunday School Union. The Sunday 

21 Official Report of the Methodist Sunday School Union, 1857, p. 88. 

22 Union Sunday School Magazine for Sunday School Teachers, 1850, p. 152. 


2% The Sunday School Teacher, vol. iii, 1868, p. 97. 
% Oficial Report of the American Sunday School Union for 1868, pp. 91-95. 
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School Teacher’s Magazine was the official organ of the Chicago 
Sunday School Union, a society open to all churches interested 
in Sunday-school advancement. The Methodist Sunday School 
Union was the official Sunday-school organization of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Therefore, upon the statements issued 
by one of the leading denominations, and two of the leading 
non-denominational organizations, we may conclude that the 
use of the catechism as part of the Sunday-school curriculum, 
suffered a rapid decline following 1855. One has only to glance 
back over the evidence to note that as the century advanced the 
decline became more and more marked. 
Causes of the decline. It might be interesting and profitable 

to inquire into the probable causes of the decline of the catechism. 
It is impossible perhaps, to point out the exact causes, but the 
following statements most likely include the principal reasons 
responsible for the decline. 

rt. It is probable that a great movement such as the abolition 
of slavery would cause men to forget their doctrinal differences, 
and to place the emphasis upon human values. Leonard Woolsey 
Bacon describes the previous period (1835-1845), as one of con- 
troversy and schism in which doctrinal differences played a large 


part. Following 1845, when the great movement for human > 


liberty began to take a prominent place, there was a new religious 
interest that tended to supplant that of doctrinal emphasis.”® 

2. The National Sunday School Conventions of 1832, 1833, 
1859, and 1869 were great nonsectarian gatherings which allowed 
the various denominations to see that in the Sunday-school field 
most of their problems were common ones and that all churches 
were working toward the common goal of building a better 
social order. A study of denominational doctrines tended to 

divide the denominations, but the National Sunday School 
~ Conventions introduced more of the spirit of unity and turned 
attention in the direction of common problems that could be 
solved through co-operative effort. In enumerating the causes 
responsible for the decline of denominational doctrines it would 
appear that the national conventions cannot be excluded. 


2% Bacon, Leonard Woolsey, History of American Christianity, p. 297. 
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3. The religious revivals just prior to the Civil War placed a 
- new emphasis upon the study and practice of religious, social, 
_ and political duties.* In 1857 ‘there was a widespread business 
depression. In that same year, Jeremiah Lanphier, who was 
in the employ of the Old Dutch Church, began in New York a 
noon meeting of prayer for business men. Other meetings were 
opened with noonday preaching in many places. For example, 
Burton’s theater, on Chambers Street, in New York, was thronged 
with listeners to hear the truths of personal religion expounded 
by great preachers. Mr. Bacon thus describes the situation in 
New York: “Everywhere the cardinal topics of practical reli- 
gious duty, repentance, and Christian faith were those of social 
conversation. All the churches and ministers seemed to give 
evidence of religious activity and hope.’”’ What was true of 
New York, became true of nearly every city, village, and hamlet 
throughout the country.” It appears that men had been starved 
by the unproductiveness of doctrinal controversy and were hun- 
gry for the personal values in religion. 

4. The Civil War had a religious, as well as a political, influence. 
The result of the great conflict was not a strengthening of sectar- 
ian emphasis but, rather, an emphasis upon Christian fellowship. 
Mr. Bacon has stated it well: “One religious lesson that was 
learned as never before on both sides of the conflict was the les- 
son of Christian fellowship as against the prevailing folly of sec- 
tarian division, emulation, and jealousies.’”® 

In view of ‘lie factors which we have just examined it seems 
only natural that the denominations should have slackened their 
‘emphasis upon the doctrines for a type of curriculum which 
\ tended more to emphasize Christian fellowship and religious duty. 

The doctrinal catechism had its heyday in the early American 
Sunday school, its revival in the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century; and by the middle of the century it was entering upon 
its period of decline, from which it has had no revival. 


2 Bacon, Leonard Woolsey, History of American Christianity, p. 343. 
27 Tbid., p. 343. 
28 [bid., p. 343- 
2° Ibid., p. 349. 
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PRESENT USE OF THE CATECHISM AS SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


It is the purpose of this part of our study to point out the place 
of the catechism in the present Sunday-school curriculum. 

The catechism not used in most communions. In most 
Protestant denominations the doctrinal catechism has no place 
in the Sunday-school curriculum. The Disciples of Christ 
have no catechism.*° The Beacon Course, used by the Unita- 
rian Association, is not co-ordinate with the Unitarian catechism 
which is used in connection with membership classes.** The 
Sunday-school literature of the Reformed Church in America 
is in no way correlated with the use of the catechism.” Neither 
the International Uniform Lessons nor the International Graded 
Lessons make provision for the use of the catechism.** The De- 
partmental Graded Lessons, authorized by the Presbyterian 
Church, and the Keystone Series used in the Baptist Church, 
make no use of the catechism. ‘This is also true of the Chicago 
Constructive Studies in Religion and of the Scribner Completely 
Graded Series. This means that in most communions, the cat- 
echism has no recognized place in the curriculum of the Sunday 
school.*# 

The catechism in Sunday-school material. However, in spite 
of these facts, the catechism is still used in the Sunday schools 
of some Protestant denominations. In proof of this statement 





80 Robert M. Hopkins, secretary of the United Christian Missionary Society, gives this information 
in a personal letter, February, 6, 1925. 

31 Beacon Press, January 9, 1925. Personal letter. 

® Abram Duryee, educational secretary of the Board of Publications and Bible School work of the 
Reformed Church in America, gives this information in a personal letter. January 9, 1925. 

33 The International Graded Lessons are used chiefly by the Methodist Episcopal Church (North and 


South) and by the Congregational Church. 

«4 W. F. Robertson of the Beacon Press, January 9, 1925, makes the statement: “A large number of 
Unitarian Church Schools use a catechism prepared by the American Unitarian Association in connec- 
tion with membership classes.” It would seem, therefore, that at a certain season of the year, the 
Sunday school made provision for the doctrinal instruction of the pupils preparing for church mem- 
Lesher Mr. Robertson says, further, “The literature of the Sunday school does not co-ordinate 

is 


oe a cage situation exists in the Reformed Church in America. The Rev. Abram Duryee, 
educational secretary of the Board of Publications and Bible School Work, says, ‘Our Sunday school 
literature does not in any way co-ordinate with the use of the catechism, but the catechism is used in 
connection with membership classes in the Sunday school.” These two instances are possibly quite 
i ice i f the Protestant Paces fey + The geen rtp oa Deavete 

is: i to conduct a class of instruction for those expecting to unite with the 
peng pn ge sel Cee teacher, takes the Sunday-school lesson period fora short time previous 
to the date of uniting with the church, to instruct the children in the doctrines of the faith. 
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we shall study the curriculum of the United Lutheran Church, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and the Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio, and other States, as representative of those de- 
nominations whose Sunday-school materials are co-ordinated 
with the doctrinal catechisms of the respective churches. 

(1) The United Lutheran Church in America. The Sunday- 
school literature of this communion is called The Lutheran 
Graded Series, and an examination of it reveals a slight co-ordina- 
tion with the official catechism of the church. The units in the 
series for the younger ages make large use of the catechetical 
method of instruction, but only one unit, Bible History, bears a 
definite relationship to the catechism as such. 

Bible History, which is designed for pupils twelve years of age, 
contains a section in each lesson entitled, ““What the Catechism 
says,”’ followed by a quotation or a paraphrase of a portion of 
Luther’s Small Catechism. The excerpt from the Catechism 
is but a small section of the entire lesson. The following illus- 
tration will serve to indicate the place of the catechism in this 
one unit of the Lutheran curriculum: 


Brste History 
Fourth Sunday 
The Saviour Labors About the Sea of Galilee. 
The Scripture to be Learned. 
Whom the Physician will Heal. 
“They that are whole have no need of the physician, but they that are sick; 
I came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” Mark aa tf 
The Only Teacher for Our Soul. 
“T am the way, the truth, and the life; no man cometh to the Father but 
by me.” John 14: 6. 
The First Business of Our Life. 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness; and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” Matt. 6: 33. 
What the Catechism Says. : 
“I believe that Jesus Christ has redeemed me, a lost and condemned creature, 
secured and delivered me from all sins, from death, and from the power of the 
devil.” [This is taken from the second article of the creed.] 


“History of What Happened About Capernaum and Naza- 
reth.”” In this section, the events are gathered around the follow- 
ing topics: 
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Heals nobleman’s son. 
Preaches at Nazareth. 
Preaches out of a boat. 
Drives out an evil spirit. 
Heals Peter’s wife’s mother. 
Heals the sick in Capernaum. 
Goes about all Galilee. 
Summary of Events 


‘oak returns from Jericho through Samaria. 
e is received with honor in Galilee. 

He preaches and teaches there. 

He heals a nobleman’s son at Cana. 

He is rejected at Nazareth. 


Dr. Paul Heisey describes the present practice within the 
Lutheran Church in this manner: “The Lutheran Graded Series 
utilizes the catechism in its general form, in only one volume, 
Bible History, but selections from the catechism (the Com- 
mandments, Lord’s Prayer, and Creed) appear in Wonderland. 
[This volume is designed for the second grade of the Primary 
Department.] The catechetical method, however, is followed 
by the Lutheran Church together with the modern Sunday- 
school efforts. At present, two distinct systems of religious 
education prevail in the United Lutheran Church; the Sunday 
school for general religious education and the catechetical class 
for those preparing for membership in the church. ... The 
Literature of the United Lutheran church containing the In- 
ternational Uniform Lessons has small portions of the catechism 
for each Sunday.”’® 

(2) The Protestant Episcopal Church. The Protestant Epis- 
copal Church has a series of graded textbooks called the Chris- 
tian Nurture Series which at points utilize the Church’s Cat- 
echism. 

The Christian Nurture Series presents material for fourteen 
grades, or programs of Christian instruction and training for the 
children of the church from four to eighteen years of age. It is 
prepared for the use of parents in homes and of teachers in schools 
and is designed to show how the baptismal pledge may be fulfilled 
by the right selection and adaptation of the material from the 


% Heisey, Paul H., Lutheran Graded Series of Sunday School Materials, p. 8. 
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Bible, Prayer Book, Church Doctrine, Church History, and 
Missions, according to the needs of the child in his various stages 
of interest and development.** From this description one would 
expect to find selections and adaptations of church doctrines 
throughout the series. Such is actually the case. Only one 
of the units, Course VI, is built specifically around the cate- 
chism. It is for children nine to ten years of age, or about 
grade four of the public schools. Before we examine the 
examples which show the use made of the catechism in the 
Christian Nurture Series we shall give brief consideration to the 
catechism of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The catechism of this denomination is divided into five parts, 
(a) Holy Baptism, (6) tne Creed, (c) the Commandments, (d) 
the Lord’s Prayer, and (e) the Sacraments. 

(a) Holy Baptism.” Holy Baptism is regarded as the mode of 
entrance into God’s family, the church, and is looked upon as a 


covenant with God. 
{1] Q. What is your name? 
Tor 

[2] Q. Who gave you this name? 

y sponsors in Baptism; wherein I was made a member of Christ, 
the child of God, and an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
What did your sponsors then for you? 
They did promise and vow three things in my name: 
First, that I should renounce the devil and all his works, the pomp 
and vanity of this wicked world, and all the sinful lusts of the flesh; 
Secondly, that I should believe all the articles of the Christian faith; 
And Thirdly, that I should keep God’s holy will and commandments, 
and walk in the same all the days of my life. 
[4] Q. Dost thou not think that thou art bound to believe, and to do, as they 

have promised for thee? 

A. Yes, verily; and by God’s help so I will; And I heartily thank our 
Heavenly Father, that he hath called me to this state of salvation, 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour: And I pray unto God to give me 
his grace, that I may continue in the same unto my life’s end. 


[3] 


DO POD 


(6) The Creed. The Creed is considered the body of the 
foundation of God’s Church and the essence of the Christian 
faith. 


36 Christian Nurture Series. Trust in God, p. xv. 


87 The parts of the catechism quoted here were selected from the Church Catechism, published by the 
Protestant Episcopal Tract Society, New York, 1840. = y 


[5] 


A: 
[6] Q. 
A. 


up our duty toward man. 


(c) The Commandments. 
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Catechist, rehearse the articles of thy belief. 
[Here follows the Apostles’ Creed]. 


What dost thou chiefly learn in these Articles of thy belief? 
First I learn to believe in God the Father, who hath made me and all 


the world. 


Secondly, in God the Son, who hath redeemed me, and all mankind. 
Thirdly, in God the Holy Ghost, who sanctifieth me and all the 


people of God: 


ments is cited here. 


[7] Q. What dost thou chiefly learn by these commandments? 


A. 
[8] 9. 
A. 


PO 


I learn two things; my duty toward God, and my duty toward my 


neighbor. 

What is thy duty toward God? 
My duty toward God is, 

to believe in him; 

to fear him, 

and to love him. 

with all my heart, 

with all my mind, 

with all my soul, and 

with all my strength; 

to worship him; 

to give him thanks; 

to put my whole trust in him; 

to call upon him; 

To honor his holy 

Name and his word; 

And to serve him truly, 

all the days of my life.. 

What is thy duty toward thy neighbor? 
My duty toward my neighbor is, 
to love him as myself, and to do to all men as 


‘ I would they should do unto me: 


To love, honor, and succor my father and mother: 

To honor and obey the civil authority: 

To submit myself to all my governors, teachers, 
spiritual pastors and masters: 

To order myself lowly and reverently to all my betters: 
To hurt nobody by word or deed: 

To be true and just in all my dealings: 

To bear no malice nor hatred in my heart: 


_ To keep my hands from picking and stealing, 


The commandments are regarded 
as the work of God’s Church, or the Christian duties of believers. 
The first four sum up our duty to God and the remainder sum 
The “Explanation” of the Command- 
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And my tongue from evil speaking, lying, and 
slandering: : 
To keep my body in temperance, soberness and chastity: 
Not to covet nor desire other:men’s goods; 

but to learn and labor truly to get mine own living, 

and to do my duty in that state of life unto which it 
shall please God to call me. 


(d) The Lord’s Prayer. In the section on the Lord’s Prayer, 
which comes next, the pupil is expected to memorize the prayer 
and the explanation of it. It is pointed out in the explanation 
that the pupil should pray for grace, things needful for soul and 
body, mercy, forgiveness of‘ sins, and a shielding from sin and 
wickedness. 

(e) Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The latter part of the 
catechism concerns itself with the sacraments—Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. 


[10] Q. How many sacraments hath Christ ordained in his church? 
Two only, as generally necessary to salvation; that is to say, 
Baptism, and 
The Supper of the Lord. 

[11] ©. What meanest thou by this word Sacrament? 

A. I mean an outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace 

given unto us; ordained by Christ himself, as a means whereby we 
received the same, and a pledge to assure us thereof. 


In the section on Baptism the thought is stressed that water 
is the outward form but that the inward grace is a death unto 
sin and a new birth unto righteousness. Persons who are bap- 
tised are required to repent and forsake their sins and have 
faith in the promises of God. 

In the section on the Lord’s Supper it is pointed out that the 
sacrament is a continual remembrance of the sacrifice and the 
death of Christ, and the benefits which we receive thereby. The 
outward sign of the Lord’s Supper is bread and wine, while the 
inward significance is that the body and blood of Christ are spir- 
itually received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper. 

An examination of the several units of the series reveals the 
fact that selections from the catechism are woven in with the 
memory work of the various lessons, although not all of the 
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memory work is selected from the catechism. In fact, the 
memory selections are taken from the Bible and even from litera- 
ture, as well as from the catechism.*® To make this point clear, 
let us take the table of correlations for the unit Trust in God, 
which is designed for pupils about six years of age.*® 


Ist Sunday after Trinity. “This is the day which the Lord hath made, 
we will rejoice and be glad in it.” Psalm 118: 24. 

2nd Sunday after Tenity. “TI believe in God the Father Almighty, maker 
of Heaven and earth.” Apostles’ Creed. 

5th Sunday after Trinity. ‘Call upon me in the day of trouble.” Psalms 
Sot Es. 

8th Sunday after Trinity. “I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker 
of Heaven and earth.” The Apostles’ Creed. 

3rd Sunday in Advent. “And in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord: Who 
was -onceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.” Apostles’ Creed. 

4th Sunday in Advent. “A Christmas Carol.” 

and Sunday after Christmas. “Little children everywhere come from near 
and far, to their loving Saviour, guided by his star.” Hetty Lee. 


This is a fair sample of the memory work of one unit, and it 
shows how the selections from the catechism,*’ are interlaced 
with the other memory passages. Exactly the same plan is 
carried out in the second and third grades except that there are 
no selections from literature.*! 

For pupils in the fourth grade (ages 9 to to years) the 
Christian Nurture Series makes definite use of the catechism. 
The manual for this age is called God’s Great Family, and a quo- 
tation from its introduction describes its point of view and sug- 
gests the content. 


This course, coming at about the age of nine, gathers up the gains of the 
preceding years and applies them, as a kind of climax, to the child’s survey 
of the missionary activity of the church. Child-life in different lands is brought 
out in simple story form to show how the church, with her message, is meet- 
ing the needs of men... . In connection with the missionary stories, the 
catechism is reviewed or learned, and the structure of the child’s devotional 
life is carried forward.” ; 

The purpose of this course is twofold. On the one hand, it forms a climax 


38 This is apparent from personal examination. 

39 Trust in God. Revision of 1924. 

40 The Creed, Commandments and Lord’s Prayer are a part of the catechism. 

41 Christian Nurture Series, Second Grade: Obedience to God; Third grade: God with Man. 
& God's Great Family, p. xi. 
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of Christian helpfulness, applying the motives taught in the preceding courses 
to a definite interest in the child life of the great world. On the other hand, 
it accomplishes the word-for-word learning of the catechism and shows by 
practical illustration from child life what the need is for Christian living among 
those who have it not. 


Turning to the “Table of Correlations” in this unit where the 
memory work is correlated with the informational, doctrinal, and 
service activities, one finds that the actual questions and answers 
of the Anglican Catechism are listed. Even in this unit, noi all 
of the memory passages are from the catechism, though most of 
them are. A few examples,are noted here. 


Third Sunday After Trinity 


Q. What is your name? 
A. (Full Christian name). 
Q. Who gave you this name? 
A. My sponsors in Baptism, when I was made a member of Christ, the child 
of God, and an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven. [Catechism.] 
Fifth Sunday After Trinity 
Q. What did your sponsors then for you? 
A. They did promise and vow three things in my name: 


First, that I should renounce. . . . of the flesh. 


Tenth Sunday After Trinity 
Review catechism from the beginning. 


Eleventh Sunday After Trinity 
The Creed. 


It is interesting to note in this volume that the learning of the 
catechism is correlated with illustrations of child life, which have 
a distinct missionary or social service appeal. Perhaps there is 
no better way to make this clear than to present the outline of 
one of the lessons. 


5TH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
II. Indians 
Naming the Indian Baby: Swift Arrow 
Aim. To help boys and girls realize that Indian children need to know that 
our Lord Jesus loves them and wants them to be his followers, or Chris- 
tians. 


4&8 God’s Great Family, p. xxvi. 
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: Material Correlated 
Informational. 
Naming an Indian Child. 
Picture: An Indian Baby. 
Memory Work. 
What did your sponsors then for you? They did promise and vow 
three things in my name: First, that I should renounce the devil and 
all his works, the pomps and vanity of this wicked world, and all the 
sinful lusts of the flesh. [Catechism.] 
Church Loyalty. 

Explain Board of Missions. 
Devotional Life. 

Class Prayer. 
Christian Service. 


Mission Work. 


Directions to Teacher. The teacher is given various directions 
as to reading and thought. On this Sunday the teacher is to tell 
the class of the work to be done for an Indian mission. She is 
informed that the lessons for the ensuing eight weeks have a 
direct relation to the Board of Missions and that all other work 
should be made secondary. 

Review. In this section, the teacher is assisted in selecting 
the most valuable things from the last lesson for re-emphasis. 
The part which concerns the catechism is noted here: 


How many blessings are received with the Christian name in Baptism? 
(Three blessings) (Draw diagram on blackboard). What is the first 
blessing? Second? ‘Third? 

(Write each answer on the diagram in proper order, then recite together the 
memory work of the last Sunday.) 


Tue Story 


In the southwestern part of this country is a little village where some Indians 
live. The village has no streets or houses, but just a few tepees scattered around 
the trees. In front of each tepee a big iron kettle is hung on three short poles, 
over a pile of stones. ‘This is the family cookstove, where the Indian mother 
cooks a hot meal every day. If the children are hungry at other times, they 
eat dried corn, nuts, or a piece of dried meat. 

In front of one of the tepees, an Indian mother sat under a tree. Her little 
baby was wrapped in a deer-skin and strapped flat on his back to the cradle. 
The Indian mother was making a tiny coat out of skins while her husband 
sat nearby making arrows. } 

This Indian village was so far away that no white people had ever been here. 
The Indians had never heard about God, our heavenly Father, and his blessed 
Son, Jesus Christ. Nothing was known about the Bible or the church. 
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These Indians were afraid of a Great Spirit. So when there was a heavy 
storm with thunder and lightning, they said the Great Spirit was angry and 
was scolding them. They were always afraid and never knew what dreadful 
thing the Great Spirit would do next. What did they need most? (A mis- 
sionary. 

The tndian mother was talking to her husband, and she said: “What shall 
we name our baby? He is old enough to have a name.” ‘Whatever pleases 

ou most—that shall be his name,” replied the father; “look around you.’ 
The mother looked at the trees and the birds and finally her eyes came back 
to the arrows made by her husband. 

“The Arrow!” she cried. “The arrow is swift and straight, and strong. 
Our baby shall be named Swift Arrow, and he shall be swift and straight and 
strong!” 

A ereat feast was prepared. The fire was lighted, and when the feast was 
ready the Indian men and women in bright blankets, feathers, and beads, 
sat in a circle around the iron kettle and ate the steaming food. The Indian 
men smoked the “peace pipe,” and while the Indian baby slept quietly in his 
birch-bark cradle, he was given his Indian name, “Swift Arrow.” 

When each one of us received, in Baptism, the Christian name, the sign 
of the Cross and the three blessings, the promise was made that we would try 
to be like our Lord Jesus Christ, loving, faithful, obedient; the little Indian 
baby was only to try to be like a wooden arrow.” 


EXpRESSIONAL WoRK 


When we received three blessings at our Baptism, our sponsors made three 
promises. The question is asked, “What did your sponsors do for you in 
Baptism?” The answer is: “They did promise and vow three things in my 
name: First, that I should renounce the devil and all his works, the pomps 
and vanity of this wicked world, and all the sinful lusts of the flesh.”” Renounce 
means “to give up.” “The works of the devil” are anger, swearing, hatred, 
stealing, lying, murder, and trying to make others sin. We must give them 
up. “Pomps and vanity” are showy, worldly things that keep us from think- 
ing about God. We must give them up. “Sinful lusts of the flesh” are the 
wrong things which the body does, e.g., eating too much, drinking hurtful 
drinks, sleeping too long, are some of them. We must give them up. (Write 
on blackboard) “Renounce means to give up all that is wrong.” 

Let us all say the first promise. “First, that I should renounce,” etc. (Drill 
on this answer.) 

I am going to tell you how the church plans and carries on the mission work. 

The Board of Missions asks the people to give money so that priests, teach- 
ers, doctors, and nurses may be sent to these members of God’s family to 
make them Christians. Churches are needed, prayers and workers are needed, 
in order that God’s work for his family may go on. 

All the money put in our Lenten boxes is given to this Board of Missions 
and the Board sends some of the money to the Indians. 


ExTENsIon WorK 
Begin work for an Indian mission and the making of the Indian village. 
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Home Work 


Answers to these questions are to be written on the pupils’ leaflets. 
Do you know: 
1. Why these Indians had never heard of God? 
2. What the Indian baby was named for? 
3. Why did he not receive a Christian name? 
4. ae your sponsors did for you when you received your Christian 
name! 
5. What is meant by the Board of Missions? 


One gets the idea in studying this lesson, which is typical of the 
whole book, that an attempt is being made to carry two systems 
along together—catechetical instruction and missionary training. 
One has a feeling that the correlation between doctrinal informa- 
tion and the missionary appeal is forced and artificial rather than 
psychological. The makers of the Christian Nurture Series are 
to be commended for attempting to make the catechism inter- 
esting, if it must be given to children nine and ten years of age, 
but in this book there appears to be a forced correlation between 
it and missionary stories. 

We have already noted how the preceding units contained 
memory passages which are a part of the church’s catechism. 
The same is true also of those units which follow it. For ex- 
ample, take Course XII, for children ten and eleven years of age: 


Second Sunday in Advent 
ist Section of the Apostles’ Creed. 


Fourth Sunday in Lent 
Answer to “Why was the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ordained?” 


First Sunday after Easter 
The Creed reviewed. 
Fourth Sunday after Easter 
Catechism answer, following the creed. 


In conclusion, the Christian Nurture Series does correlate with 
the church’s catechism. The unit for children nine and ten years 
old called, God’s Great Family, is calculated to accomplish the 
word-for-word learning of the catechism. The preceding units 
contain selections from the Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer 
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and the Creed which are a part of the catechism, and the units 
which follow God’s Great Family contain selections from the 
catechism so that the pupils will retain it. 

(3) The Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio and other States. In 
this branch of the Lutheran Church a large place is given to the 
use of the catechism in the Sunday-school material. An exam- 
ination of the Sunday-school literature makes this clear. 

(a) The Primary Department. The material for this depart- 
ment is called, Graded Memory Course for Evangelical Lutheran 
Sunday Schools. Part One. A few sentences from the preface 
will introduce us to the book. 


The memory material contained in this pamphlet covers a two-years’ course 
for the Primary Department of a Sunday school and is designed for children of 
the ages of five and six years, respectively. The material has been selected 
and arranged according to the sequence of difficulty, except under Review, a 
summary of all previously learned material, the logical order has been followed. 

During the first year all the memory work must be done by drill of the 
teacher, who speaks the line or the short-thought unit, and the pupils repeat 
the same individually and in concert. Here the teacher must speak slowly 
and plainly with painfully exact enunciation; for the child’s response will be 
the echo of the teacher’s presentation. Careful and exact memorizing is 
absolutely essential, and the teacher is responsible for it. 

The key to successful memorizing is systematic repetition. It is a sad mis- 
take on the part of the teacher to regard review lessons as a waste of time. 
Diligent review is a necessity, and the limited amount of subject matter selected 
for the first year will make frequent repetition possible. 

During the second year also most of the work will have to be done by drill. 
Perhaps toward the end of the term some pupils will be able to read well enough 
to help themselves along to some extent. However, this pamphlet should be 
given into the hands of all primary pupils, so that parents at home have an 
opportunity to assist their little ones and to aid the teacher. 


In the preface we have the method that is used in this depart- 
ment clearly set forth. .It is a memory course and stories have no 
part in it. The course embraces memory work from the cat- 
echism, prayers before meals, after meals, evening prayers, 
prayers in sickness, Scripture quotations, and hymns. 

In the work for the first year, intended for five-year-old chil- 
dren, the only memory work taken from the catechism“ is the 


4 Luther’s Small Catechism is the official catechism. 
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Lord’s Prayer, which is the “Third Chief Part” of Luther’s 
Small Catechism.” 

The six-year-old children, who are expected to study the sec- 
ond year of the course, memorize the first two articles of the 
Creed, a part of the Sacrament of Holy Baptism, and the Ten 
Commandments. A note calls attention to the fact that the third 
article of the Creed, which begins, “I believe in the Holy Ghost,” 
will be taken later in the course. The section chosen from ‘“‘The 
Sacrament of Holy Baptism” is quoted here. 


_ Christ, our Lord, says in the last chapter of Mark: “He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned.” 


The remainder of the year is devoted to a review of the cat- 
echism, the prayers, Scripture quotations, and hymns. It might 
be noted in passing that this order of memorization is followed 
throughout the entire memory course. 

(b) The Junior Department. The pupils in the Junior De- 
partment, ages seven and eight, memorize Part Two of the 
Graded Memory Course. The seven-year-old pupils memorize the 
Third Article of The Creed and the questions and answers which 
relate to the commandments up to and including the Eighth 
Commandment, and further questions and answers on Baptism. 
Some examples are noted here: 


First YEAR CATECHISM 
The Third Article 
“T believe in the Holy Ghost; the holy Christian Church, the communion 
of saints, the forgiveness of sins; the resurrection of the body; and the life 


everlasting. Amen. é bese ; 
Note: The semicolons in the above indicate the thought units and should 


be carefully observed by teacher and pupils.” 
The First Commandment 
Thou shalt have no other Gods before me. 


What does this mean? é 
Answer: We should fear, love and trust in God above all things. 


The Second Commandment 
Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord, thy God, in vain. 
What does this mean? 


45 The six chief parts of Luther’s Small 


Catechism are: The Ten Commandments, the Creed, the Lord's 
Prayer, the Sacrament of Holy Baptism, the Office of the Keys, an 


d the Sacrament of the Altar. 
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Answer: We should fear and love God that we may. Not curse, swear, use 
witchcraft, lie, or deceive by his name, but call upon it in every trouble, pray, 
praise, and give thanks. 


The Third:Commandment 


Thou shalt sanctify the holy day. 

What does this mean? 

Answer: We should fear and love God that we may not despise preaching 
and his word, but hold it sacred, and gladly hear and learn it. 

Baptism 

What is baptism? : 

Baptism is not simple water only, but it is the water comprehended in God’s 
command and connected with God’s word. 


Which Is That Word of God? 


Christ, our Lord, says in the last chapter of Matthew: “Go ye, and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 


the Holy Ghost.” 
What Does Baptism Give or Profit? 


It works forgiveness of sins, delivers from death and the devil, and gives 
eternal salvation to all who believe this, as the words and promises of God 
declare.“* 


The eight-year-old pupils memorize the catechetical questions 
on the ninth and tenth commandment, an explanation of the 
first article of the Creed, a part of “The Office of the Keys” 
which is the fifth chief part of the Small Catechism, and a part of 
the “Sacrament of the Altar’? which is the sixth part of the cat- 
echism. The questions and answers on the commandment are 
exactly of the same nature as those previously quoted for the 
seven-year-olds. The excerpts from the two last chief parts of 
the catechism are as follows: 


The Office of the Keys 
Thus writes the holy Evangelist John, Chapter twentieth: The Lord Jesus 
breathed on his disciples, and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost: 
whosoever’s sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whosoever’s sins 
ye retain, they are retained. , 


The Sacrament of the Altar 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, the same night in which he was betrayed took bread; 
and when he had given thanks, he brake it and gave it to his disciples, and 
said, Take, eat; this is my body, which is given for you. This do in remem- 
brance of me. ; 
After the same manner also he took the cup, when he had supped, gave 


6 Graded Memory Course, Part Two, pp. 2-4. 
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thanks, and gave it to them, saying, Take, drink ye all of it; this cup is the 
New Testament in my blood, which is shed for you for the remission of sins. 
This do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me. 


(c) The Intermediate Department. The memory material for 
this department also covers a two years’ course and is designed 
for children of the ages nine and ten years.” 

The work for the first year (age nine) consists of the explana- 
tion of the Second Article of the Creed and the explanation of the 
Third Chief Part (the Lord’s Prayer), together with the usual 
prayers, Scripture selections, and hymns to be memorized. 

In the work of the second year the ten-year-old pupils, as far 
as the catechism is concerned, study the explanation of the Lord’s 
Prayer, if for any reason it was omitted in the previous year, and 
the remaining explanation of baptism. We have noted illus- 
trations from the ‘‘Creed”’ and ‘‘Holy Baptism” but none from 
the “Third Chief Part.”’ The explanation of the Fourth Peti- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer is typical of all the others. (Taken 
from the Third Chief Part.) 


Tue Lorp’s PRAYER 
The Fourth Petition 

Give us this day our daily bread. 

What does this mean? 

Answer: God gives daily bread indeed without our prayer, also to all the 
wicked; but we pray in this petition that he would lead us to know it, and to 
receive our daily bread with thanksgiving. 

What, then, is meant by daily bread? 

Answer: Everything that belongs to the support and wants of the body, 
such as food, drink, clothing, shoes, house, home, field, cattle, money, goods, 
a pious spouse, pious children, pious servants, pious and faithful rulers, good 
government, good weather, peace, health, discipline, honor, good friends, 
faithful neighbors, and the like. 


When the Lutheran child finishes this memory course, he is 
given a course of special instruction ty the pastor which is a 
continuation of the fundamental work of the ages five to ten. 
In this special course the Small Catechism is thoroughly explained 
and much more biblical ‘material is memorized. This special 
instruction completes the child’s preparation for confirmation. 


47 Graded Memory Course, Part Three, Intermediate Department, preface. 
48 Thid., p. 5. 
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(d) The Senior Department. This department embraces the 
years eleven to fourteen inclusive. The Sunday-school curric- 
ulum for these ages consists of Bible history and story. At the 
close of the lesson material for each Sunday is an assignment of 
memory work which recalls the study of the catechism made in 
the previous departments. For example, Lesson 14 (Palm Sun- 
day, April 5, 1925) has as the memory work, The Third Article ~ 
without explanation. The memory work for Lesson 15 (Easter 
Sunday, April 12, 1925) includes the explanation of The Third 
Article. For Lesson 17 (Second Sunday after Easter, April 26, 
1925) the memory work consists of a careful review of all the 
three articles without explanation. This plan is carried through- 
out the course. 

‘From these facts it is very evident that this branch of the 

Lutheran Church attempts a distinct correlation between the 
Sunday-school curriculum and the church catechism, making a 
specific provision for the child to commit, understand, and retain 
the catechism. This is accomplished through a system of drill 
and repetition covering a period of nine or ten years. 

The method used is similar to that of one hundred years ago 
except that a system has been worked out whereby the selections 
from the catechism have been arranged according to the sequence 
of difficulty. Fundamentally, however, now as then, it is a ques- 
tion of repetition, memory, and explanation. 


SUMMARY 


In this chapter we have studied the place of the catechism in 
the Sunday-school curriculum, and have noted the fact that it 
held a’pre-eminent place until 1815 or 1820, when it was sup- 
planted by the Bible. About 1825 the memorizing fashion gave 
place to lessons based more directly on the Bible than the cat- 
echism had been. Owing to the confusion within Sunday 
schools, a lull in the popularity of the biblical material, and a 
natural reaction, the catechism enjoyed a revival of favor from 
about 1832 to about 1855. Then came the period of its decline 
within most denominations as better systems of biblical lessons 
were developed. A study of the present situation reveals the 
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fact that the Sunday-school curriculum of most denominations 
does not have any co-ordination with the catechism. The out- 
standing exceptions are the Protestant Episcopal and Lutheran 
Churches. 

A close study reveals a certain sameness in all of the catechisms 
regardless of their names or their own peculiar method of ap- 
proach. The treatments may vary in a limited degree, but 
fundamentally the catechisms are the same, for they are com- 
posed of abstract doctrines and beliefs that defy simplification 
to the point where children may use them profitably. The 
concepts are entirely too difficult and too far removed from their 
life problems and should have no place in the curriculum 
intended for small children. However, because the denomina- 
tions have had the conviction that children must be drilled in 
the doctrines of the faith, the catechism has held the place in 
the Sunday-school curriculum that has been indicated here. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE TRANSITION TO A BIBLE-CENTERED 
CURRICULUM 


THE present chapter undertakes (1) to point out the factors 
responsible for the increased emphasis upon and use of the Bible 
as a source of curriculum material, (2) to discuss the misuse of 
the Bible by the method of unrestricted memorization, and (3) 
to consider the dissatisfaction resulting from such a use of the 
Bible. 


Tue INFLUENCE OF THE EVANGELICAL MOVEMENT UPON 
THE USE OF CURRICULUM MATERIAL 


As indicated in Chapter V of this study, the materials and 
method of religious instruction for the first decade, and a little 
more, of the nineteenth century were catechetical. The Bible 
was also employed in the early American Sunday schools, though 
not usually in any systematic manner. John R. Sampey in the 
International Lesson System' states that the era of memorizing 
Scripture began very early in the nineteenth century, and that 
for about ten or fifteen years prior to the use of the Parmele 
questions in 1823, the chief exercise of Sunday-school-pupils-was 
the-repetition of Scripture-verses. The reports of the New York 
Sunday School Society and of the American Sunday School 
Union (about 1825), and the preface to the Union Questions 
(published in 1829) indicate clearly that_unrestricted memoriza- 
- tion.of biblical material constituted the system of Sunday-school 
- instruction then in vogue. ~~ 

At this point one may well ask the question. ‘Why did the Bible 
come to receive so much attention in the religious curriculum 
in the early years of the new century? The factors responsible 


1P,19. Fleming H. Revell Company, publishers. 
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for this increased interest in Bible study must be traced back 
into the eighteenth century. 

The revival in England. The English Evangelical Movement 
of the eighteenth century which sprang from the period domi- 
nated by rationalism was due chiefly to the influence of John 
Wesley,” who placed great emphasis upon the Bible. The ra- 
tionalists had found their authority in the sufficiency of human 
reason, but the evangelicals, hostile to the prevailing rationalism? | 
of the age, appealed to the Bible, the infallible Word of God, as 
their supreme authority. 

In this connection, Arthur C. McGiffert says: “In evangelical- 
ism the significance of the Bible as a divine revelation, authenti- 
cated the orthodox faith over against deism and skepticism. 
Interpreted evangelically, it was made a doctrinal and moral 
authority of the most binding character. To venture to criticize 
its statements, to question its authority, to raise doubt as to the 
authenticity of any part, to set one’s judgment above it, to 
treat it as in any way ill-adapted to present conditions, all this 
was unthinkable to a genuine evangelical.’* McGiffert states 
that John Wesley was so fully in accord with this view of the 
Bible that he refused to accept the Copernican theory of astron- 
omy because he could not reconcile it with the Bible.” John W. 
Prince, in his recent study (1926) of Wesley on Religious Edu- 
cation,’ is of the opinion that Wesley accepted the hypothesis of 
Copernicus and Isaac Newton with reference to the solar system. 
Doctor Prince indicates, however, that there is no evidence that 
Wesley attempted to harmonize the scientific hypothesis of Co- 
pernicus and the biblical theory of astronomy. There may exist 
some question as to Wesley’s exact views with reference to the 
solar system, but certainly there can be no doubt that Wesley, 
along with other English evangelicals, regarded the Scripture as 
a pre-eminent authority as a rule of faith and conduct. 

2 McGiffert, Arthur C., Protestant Thought Before Kant, p. 162. . 

8 The rationalistic school tended to stress the natural worth and ability of man, both intellectual and 


nee .N ding to the evangelicals this was a foe to be defeated, if Christianity was to lay hold of 
Beat aoa ee of men. McGiffert, Arthur C., Protestant Thought Before Kant, p. 164. 


4 McGiffert, Arthur C., Protestant Thought Before Kant, p. 172. 
5 Ibid., p. 173. 
6 P, 41. 
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The revival spirit spreading to America. The Wesleyan 
preachers and missionaries became active in America during the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century, and were destined to 
occupy the leading place in the revivals of religion, which culmi- 
nated shortly after the beginning of the nineteenth century.’ 

In 1787 the Methodists took a leading part in a successful 
revival in the southern part of Virginia,* and the following year 
(1788) was also marked by extensive revivalistic efforts largely 
under Methodist influences.® Mr. Nathan Bangs helps to make 
the situation clear by describing how one, a Mr. Garrettson of 
Vermont, on his way through the country, informed the people 
concerning the activities of the Methodist preachers. He said 
that these preachers were working everywhere in the sections 
through which he had traveled, and that the report was being 
circulated, and was believed by some, that these preachers had 
been sent to America by the king of England to “disaffect”’ the 
colonists toward their new government. This was considered 
by the people to be the immediate cause of another war. Mr. 
Garrettson said that he found others who believed that the 
preachers were a flying army of false prophets, to whom Jesus 
referred as those who would come in the last days, and deceive, 
if possible, the very elect. Mr. Garrettson also found that the 
settled clergy were apprehensive lest the new preachers should 
break up their congregations and deprive them of a living.” 

Great revivals of religion throughout the United States marked 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. By this time the 
pioneers were moving westward into the vast regions beyond the 
mountains. They were followed, and in some instances accom- 
panied, by the Methodist circuit rider, and the Presbyterian and 
Baptist missionaries. It soon became evident that itinerant 
preachers could conduct series of meetings at central points in 
the scattered settlements of the frontier with greater economy 
of time and with more effective results than could be obtained 


7 Rowe, H. K., The History of Religion in the United States, p. 63. 
Bangs, Nathan, A History of the Methodist Episcopal Church, vol. i, p. 253. 


8 Mode, Peter G., The Frontier Spirit in American Christianity, Pp. 52. 
9 Ibid., p. 267. 
10 Bangs, Nathan, A History of the Methodist Episcopal Church, vol. i, pp. 270-271. 
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through the scattered efforts of resident clergy. Here, then, is 
the genesis of the camp meeting, which seemed to offer a solu- 
tion to the religious needs of the frontier. The camp meeting 
was easily adjusted to the itinerant system of Methodism, and 
filled a large place in the religious life of,the frontier. Even in 
a more settled and conservative section, such as New England, 
the camp meetings, under Methodist supervision, had a cordial 
welcome." 

It seems safe to say that the Methodist itinerant preachers 
were the most important factors in the great revival movement 
of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The 
Presbyterian Church had come to stress an intellectual autoc- 
racy which did not meet the needs of real life.” The Baptists 
in the West became extreme in their opposition to education as 
a preparation for the ministry, and thus made impossible the 
trained leadership that they might have had.” The Protestant 
Episcopal Church, carrying with it many of the English tradi- 
tions, reminded the new nation too much of England and was 
hated with a zeal that amounted to fanaticism. The Meth- 
odists in America from the very first had made the revival an 
important feature and had laid great stress on a personal religion, 
which was to be felt as well as believed.“ 

The great revivals of this early period centered around the 
camp meeting. The Great Revival of 1800 started in Logan 
County, Kentucky,” under the influence of a Presbyterian min- 
ister by the name of McGready. As has been suggested, the 
Methodist itinerant system was naturally well adapted to the 
camp-meeting revival. Consequently, Methodism profited much 
by the great revivals of 1800 and 18or."* In the first place, its 
membership was greatly increased. In the second place, it 
began, as never before in its American history, to enjoy the 


11 Mode, Peter G., The Frontier Spirit in American Christianity, Dp. 55. 

12 Cleveland, Catherine, The Great Revival in the West, p. 48. 

ee i hi thé great revival movement of the late eighteenth and early nine~ 
eh peiirag he Bee aia Peto G., The Frontier Spirit in American Christianity and Cleve- 
land, Catherine, The Great Revival in the West. 

16 Cleveland, Catherine, The Great Revival in the West, D. 54. 

16 Jbid., p. 148. 
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respect of the people in whom the fear had been in large measure 
allayed that Methodist preachers had been sent to ‘‘disaffect” 
the people and to cause another war with England. 

In view of the fact that the Methodists laid such great stress 
upon the Bible, representing (according to McGiffert) the spirit 
and thought of the English evangelicals, and since the Bible 
came to be used more extensively in the Sunday schools follow- 
ing the revivals, it seems reasonable to assume that the renewal 
of interest in the Bible must have been a direct outgrowth of the 
revivals, in which the Bible-reading Methodists played such a 
prominent part. In this connection Arthur C. McGiffert says, 
“The evangelical spirit and thought spread to America and be- 
came felt not only in Wesleyan communions which were the direct 
fruit of English Methodism, but in other communions.”” In 
another connection Mr. McGiffert says: “It is due to evangelical 
influences and not to scholasticism or to the Protestantism of 
the Reformation period that the authority of the Scriptures has 
meant so much to the English and American churches of mod- 
ern times.’ 


THE MEMORITER METHOD OF BIBLE STUDY 


| There are probably two reasons why the memoriter method 
tof Bible study was used when the Bible was given pre-eminent 


| place in the religious curriculum. First, the Bible is not a graded 


book, adapted to the needs and interests of various ages. It was 
not the purpose of biblical writers to prepare material for imme- 
diate teaching use. Second, the commonly accepted method of 
learning in the schools of that period was that of memorization.” 
These two considerations make it seem altogether natural that 
' when children of that day studied the Bible they should employ 


| the memoriter method, and, further, that in the absence of 


_ definite assignments, they should be guided largely by whim, or 


| personal preference. 


17 McGiffert, Arthur C., Protesiant Thought Before Kant, p. 178. 

18 [bid., p. 172. 

10 The Fourth Oficial Report of the New York Sunday School Union emphasizes the same idea in these 
words: “‘To this end, great economy is afforded to the learners, to impress on their memories the con- 
tents of the sacred volume and suitable explanations communicated, with a trust, that at least at somc 
future time, they may be blessed by the Holy Spirit, to their immediate good.” 
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Unsupervised memorization. No definite assignments were 
made for the children. They were simply encouraged to. memo- 
rize aS many verses as possible to be recited each Sunday. No 
restrictions or suggestions were made; the child selected verses 
as he pleased from the entire Bible. This method in itself was 
unwholesome, but, worse still, the quantity of material mastered 
was more esteemed than the quality of the selection because of 
an artificial stimulation by prizes and rewards. Pupils memo- 
rized an almost unbelievable number of verses. Some quota- 
tions from descriptions bearing on the period will illustrate how 
the plan operated, or, rather, how it was abused. 

Frederick Packard says: “The amount of Scripture memorized 


‘varied with the strength of the memory. It was not an uncom- 


mon thing for children of tender age to commit whole chapters 
to memory, and their achievement in this particular was reported 
with much ostentation.’2° The New York Sunday School 
Union includes the following in one of its reports: “Almost in- 
numerable verses, chapters, and even whole books have been 
committed to memory by the learners and recited in the schools. 
Several instances are known of individual boys having repeated 
thirty or forty chapters comprising entire Gospels or Epistles, 
at one time. Some schools report an average of nearly five thou- 
sand verses of Scripture committed per quarter, or nearly twenty 
thousand in the course of a year, besides hymns, sketches of 
sacred history, and ordinary lessons.’”! The fourth annual report 
of the society indicates the emphasis placed on the memory 
method. “In many schools, individuals ten or twelve years of 
age have committed to memory, in a single quarter, from 800 to 
1,350 verses, and an amount. of 18,859 verses has been recited 
in one school during the past year. In another instance, a boy 
of seven years has recited 1,003 verses in eight weeks, and a boy 
of eleven years, 400 verses in six weeks.” 


Prizes and rewards. , There was an interesting system of 
' rewards and penalties in these early schools. The rewards.con- 





20 Packard, Frederick Adolphus, Popular Sketch of the Rise of Sunday Schools in the United States. 
21 Third Annual Report of the New York Sunday School Union, May 11th, 1819, D. 7- 
2 Fourth Annual Report of the New York Sunday School Union, May,. 1820. 
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sisted of tickets containing passages of Scripture printed on red 
and blue-pasteéboard. In the classes for beginners a blue ticket 
was given to the child for punctual attendance and good behav- 
ior. In the intermediate classes (those next above the be- 
ginners) each pupil who was present at roll call received a blue 
ticket, and for each hymn recited another ticket. In the ad- 
vanced classes all rewards. were placed upon a mastery of the 
lesson. Here the scholars received a blue ticket for every six 
verses recited, and for every page of catechism memorized there 
was a similar reward. Six blue tickets were equal in value to 
one red ticket. The red tickets each had the value of half a 
cent and were redeemable each quarter in religious books and 
tracts which were thought to be suited to the needs and capac- 
ities of the child. 
_ In this connection the first volume of the Union Questions 
comments as follows upon the method employed prior to the 
‘Union Questions (1829 and following): “Encouragement was 
eld out, at the same time, to long lessons, by paying the scholars 
at a fixed rate for the quantity committed to memory, and more 
‘attention was necessarily given to the space gone over than to 
the real improvement of the scholar.’”* 

Penalties as well as rewards were used. Pupils in the advanced 
classes forfeited a blue ticket for each absence at roll call and 
suffered a similar penalty if unable to recite a lesson. If the 
pupil absented himself without a proper excuse from the morning 
or afternoon session of the school, he forfeited another ticket, 
and for improper behavior in church, still another. The pupils 
in the lower classes of the school suffered similar penalties for 
absences, and if they were guilty of bad behavior in either church 
or school. 

Limitations of this be of Bible study. It is evident that this 
early method of Bible study used in the Sunday school was open 
to serious limitations, some of which are listed here. 

1. The fact that the number of pupils in the class was neces- 
sarily very small practically precluded all social participation 
and the stimulus which should result from such an exercise. In 


23 Union Questions, vol. i, preface. 
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a system of study where the pupils recited, on an average, a 
hundred verses a session, it was imperative that only a few pupils 
be allotted to a given teacher. 

2. The memory was exercised but the reason and judgment 
were not stimulated. The memorizing of Bible verses was en- 
gaged in not for the purpose of helping the pupil to acquire ma- 
terial that would be helpful to him in meeting lifesituations, 
but, rather, for the purpose of cramming his head with a suf- 
ficient number of verses to justify the award of tickets which 
'could be exchanged for books. The mastery of the material was 
‘not an_end_in-itself-but-a-means-to-an end. The assimilation of 
the lesson so that it might be built into the character and per- 
sonality of the pupil was of secondary consideration. The 
rewards spurred the pupils on far more than the actual truths 
that were to be gained. Children worked for prizes.rather than 
for the understanding of the lesson. 4 v 
“3. The recitation of lengthy passages for the most part but 
poorly memorized could not, in any sense of the word, be called 
instruction. No such practice as this could be said to_be of per- 
/ manent value to the pupils. To be sure, it was possible for a 

: pupil to memorize the four Gospels, but this was no proof that 

he had entered into an appreciation of their meaning and spirit. 
The teacher had no time-to explain the truths to the pupils. He 

| was like a..counting-machine, registering the number of verses 

| acquired. There was no opportunity provided for discussion, 
questions, or problems. Had there been time, it is likely that 
the passage recited would have had little or no appeal to the needs, 
interests, and capacities of that age group. 

4. This type of instruction was bound eventually to prove 
exceedingly uninteresting, One can easily imagine a number 
of pupils reciting a series of Bible verses in a dreary monotone, 
and thus be convinced of the tedium of such procedure. Both 
teacher and pupils were, forced to listen to the tiresome recital. 
A Sunday-school worker, writing in 1829, describes the teacher’s 
task as follows: “Even the teachers had to bring to bear all the 
influences of a religious motive to force themselves to continue 
in the drudgery of listening to recitations, which were 
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doubly tedious from their length and the ignorance of their 


scholars.’’24 


SUMMARY 


The Wesleyan Revival in England had its influence in America. 
The latter part of the eighteenth century was especially marked 
by religious fervor. The tendency was away from the formal 
intellectual statements of religion, to a more direct study of the 
Bible. In the second decade of the nineteenth century this is 
especially marked in the Sunday school by extensive memoriza- 
tion from the Scriptures. Since the Bible is not adapted to the 
needs of the various age groups, the pupils had no principles for 
selecting materials, but formed the habit of choosing Scripture 
at random, usually those portions that lent themselves to ready 
memorization. Prizes were awarded to those pupils who had 
learned the greatest amount of material. The whole system 
was marked by serious defects: judgment and the emotions were 
neglected, the memory was crammed with a mass of unrelated 
materials, and the motive was commercialized by an undue 
attention to an artificial rivalry. If any moral or religious im- 
pressions were made by such instruction, they were incidental 
and not a real consequence of the method. 

The system led to serious dissatisfaction on the part of both 
pupils and teachers. Pupils tired of hearing their fellows, and 
teachers were bored by the whole situation. Sunday-school 
leaders who knew something of the psychology of the child 
mind began to insist on a change to something better. It is 
the task of the next chapter to relate the transition to an im- 
proved system. 
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CHAPTER VII 


“SELECTED SCRIPTURE” LESSONS 


Tuts chapter considers: (1) the feeling of dissatisfaction with 
the unorganized type of Bible study which was soon to lead to 
something better, (2) the early attempts at selecting definite 
portions of Scripture for study, (3) the efforts of the New York 
Sunday School Union and the American Sunday School Union 
to provide ‘definite lessons selected from the Bible, and (4) the 
systems of helps prepared by Mr. Albert Judson for the New 
York Sunday School Union, and by a Sunday-school superin- 
tendent (anonymous) of Princeton, New Jersey. 


REASONS FOR AND EARLY ATTEMPTS TO PROVIDE 
SELECTED LESSONS 


Dissatisfaction with the unorganized study of Scripture. The 
limitations of an unsupervised Bible study, such as has been 
described in the preceding chapter, caused both pupils and 
teachers to have a feeling of dissatisfaction with that method. 
Sunday-school leaders, objecting to the enormous amount of 
memorization of Scripture verses, urged the teachers to direct 
the pupils to learn a smaller number of verses and to give atten- 
tion to their inherent truths. 

Teachers also realized the seriousness of the situation, but, on 
account of two limitations, they were unable to comply with the 
exhortation to explain and apply the important thoughts con- 
tained in the verses which had been memorized. First, the 
teachers, for the most part, were untrained; secondly, they did 
not possess curriculum materials. These two factors combined 
made a very serious situation, for, after the children had recited 
their verses, and the teachers had perhaps asked a few questions 
in the hope of helping the children to understand better what 
they had committed, the teachers were unable to do more. 


oe 
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There were no systematic materials at hand in the form of helps, 
questions, and textbooks containing definite selections to serve 
as guides. In view of these needs leaders in the movement for 
better instruction set themselves to the task of preparing ma- 
terials. 

Early attempts toward Scripture selections. Pioneer attempts 
were made to select definite portions from the Scriptures which 
might be used for memorization, or as the basis of instruction. 
These attempts were a little in advance of the main movement. 
Two of them will be noted here. 

(1) The plan by S.G. Goodrich. In the year 1820,.S. G. Good- 


tich published a book of questions on the Bible covering both 


the Old and New Testaments, planned especially for the use of 
young persons.' The book was divided into two parts, Part 
One containing the questions on the Old Testament, and Part 
Two those on the New Testament. Exactly the same plan is 
followed throughout the book. The author asked a number of 


questions on each chapter of each of the books of the Bible so 


that teachers could use them as a basis in conducting the recita- 
tion. Excerpts from Volume Two will make the plan clear, and 
give us an idea of the treatment. 


Acts, Chapter XVIII 


When Paul left Athens, where did he go? 1.? 

With whom did he reside at Corinth? 2, 3. 

What did Paul in the synagogue every Sabbath day? 4. 

How did the Jews receive his preaching? 6. 

What spoke the Lord in a vision to Paul? 9, Io. 

How long did he continue at Corinth? 11. 

Where did Paul then go? 18-23. 

What is said of the character of Apollos and his labors? 24-28.3 


. Romans, Chapter I 


To whom does Paul address this epistle? 7. 

Was he ashamed of the gospel of Christ? 16. 

What is the gospel to those who believe? 16, 17. 

Why are sinners exposed to the wrath of God? 18-20. 

What description does Paul give of the Gentile world? 23-32.4 


1 Goodrich, S. G., Questions on the Bible, of the Old and New Testaments; For the Use of Young Persons. 
2 The figures at the right refer to the verses of the chapter. 

8 Goodrich, S. G., Questions on the Bible, vol. ii, p. 44. 

4 Ibid., p. 46. 
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Revelations, Chapter I 


What was the design of this book? 1. 

By whom was it written? 5. 

Which of the churches does the apostle address? 4. 

To whom does he ascribe glory and dominion? 5, 6 

For what was John in the Isle of Patmos? 9. 

Upon what day was the revelation made to him? 10. 

When the apostle had turned to see the voice which spoke to him, what did 
he behold? 12. 

Whom did he see in the midst of the golden candlesticks? 13. 

What did Christ say unto him? 18.5 


A study of this question book in the light of its background 
reyeals at least the following considerations. 

( 1.) It was definite and selective. That is, the author gives 
specific attention to the chapter and verses under consideration 
that may be used on a given Sunday. 

(2. It provided a plan. The teacher on the basis of the size 

of the class and the time at his disposal could concentrate upon 
certain parts of the book, or cover the entire book. 
‘3. It provided a way to escape the unrestricted and unor- 
ganized memory work so common in that day. The teacher 
could assign a chapter, or parts of a chapter or chapters, to be 
memorized. This material, then, would serve as the basis for 
the class questions. 

4) It contained definite questions. Questions followed in a 
mechanical fashion often prove uninteresting, but the untrained 
teacher could find a suggestion here as to other questions that 
she might care to raise. 

5. There were no answers given with the questions. The 
question was accompanied by a verse citation which caused the 
pupil to go directly to the Scriptures. Such a plan accomplished 
two things: first, it sent the pupils to the Bible; secondly, it 
required certain discrimination and judgment on the part of the 
pupil. 

6. This book, in the ‘hands of a teacher who understood a 
class-situation, would lend itself to class participation and dis- 
cussion, since the questions called out the historical situation and 





5 Goodrich, S. G., Questions on the Bible, vol. ii, pp. 64-65. 
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suggested an approach to moral and spiritual problems embod- 
ied in the selection. 

7, Like practically all the question books that were to follow, 
it was constructed on the chronological basis rather than on the 
psychological. The idea was to study a gospel, a book, or the 
entire Bible from the beginning to the end, following its chrono- 
logical organization. 

(2) Fowle’s Scripture Lessons. In 1823, William B. Fowle 
published a book of Scripture lessons which consisted of selec- 
tions from the Old and New Testaments, and contained neither 
questions nor answers.© Mr. Fowle divided the book into three 
parts as follows: Part I, the historical sections of the Old Testa- 
ment, such as “Creation of the World,” “Creation of Man,” 
and ‘“Adam’s Transgression”;’ Part II, lessons, such as “Of 
Divine Worship,” “The Duty of Parents Toward Their Chil- 
dren,” ‘Duties of Masters and Servants,’ and ‘Love to God 
and Man,” stressing our duty toward God and man, the biblical 
verses supporting these being gleaned from various parts of the 
Bible and arranged under appropriate heads; Part III, selections 
from the Evangelists and Acts of the Apostles, the lessons from 
the Gospels presenting a fair résumé of the life and teachings of 
Jesus and the selections chosen from the Acts centering around 
Peter, John, Stephen, and Paul. : 

Although the selections from the Old Testament of an histori- 
cal nature and those from the Gospels and the Acts are not at 
all different in language from the text in chronological form, 
Part Il introduces a unique feature. Here the author chooses 
what he considers to be the representative duties toward God 
and man and then proceeds to select portions from both Testa- 
ments that give the biblical viewpoint on these relationships. 
To give an example of his procedure, a portion of one of the topics 
is listed here. 

Of Laziness 


Proverbs VI—9. How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard? When wilt thou 
arise out of thy sleep? : 
10. Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep. 


6 Fowle, William B., Scripture Lessons being a New Selection from the Old and New Testaments. 
7 A complete list of the selections in Parts I, II, and III is given in the appendix, p. 323. 
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11. So shall thy poverty come as one that travaileth, and thy want as an 
armed man. 
Eccles. V—12. The sleep of a laboring man is sweet, whether he eat little 
or much; but the abundance of the rich will not suffer him to sleep. 
Ephesians IV—28. Let him that stole steal no more; but rather let him 
labor, working with his hands the thing which is good, that he may have to 
give to him that needeth. 
_Proverbs VI—6. Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways, and be 
wise. 
7. Which having no guide, overseer or ruler, 
8. Provideth her nest in the summer, and gathereth her food in the harvest. 


This excerpt contains only a limited number of the verses gath- 
ered from the various parts of the Scriptures which bear upon 
the topic under consideration. Exactly this same procedure is 
followed throughout the lesson and is typical of all the selec- 
tions in Part IT. 

Containing neither questions nor answers, this is strictly a 
book of selected Scripture passages arranged so that they may 
be used as basic lesson material. Such a scheme in permanent 
form provides a lesson book so that the pupils may have a def- 
inite but limited amount of Scripture to commit to memory for 
each assignment. There is rich provision here in basic material 
for the use of the teacher, although the untrained teacher would 
be handicapped by the lack of questions to serve as guides. Each 
lesson selection consists of fifteen or sixteen verses. 

Summary. In our study thus far we have noted the dissatis- 
faction with the unsupervised method of Bible study so prevalent 
in the Sunday school near the close of the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. We have examined two representative 
attempts to supply the demand for a better system so that pupils 
might give their attention to a limited number of verses and 
enter more fully into the meaning of each verse. It is now our 
purpose to examine the typical lesson materials of the move- 


ment proper. 
Tue SELECTED LESSON SYSTEM 


A selected lesson is one which has been chosen either by an ,/ 


individual or by an organization for purposes of instruction. 
It was called a selected lesson in contrast with the haphazard, 
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random selection of verses on the part of the pupils themselves. 
The system of selected lessons was largely in the hands of the 
American Sunday School Union. To the development of the 
system we now turn our attention. 


Types oF LESSONS 


The Parmele Lessons. In the year 1823 Mr. Truman Parmele, 
who was superintendent of the Utica Union Sabbath School, 
published for the use of Sunday-school teachers a small volume 
containing a series of simple questions on the four Gospels and 
the Acts of the Apostles.* Each lesson was limited to a single 
chapter and the questions accompanying the lesson very seldom 
exceeded one question for each verse.? It was not Mr. Parmele’s 
idea that the Sunday-school teacher should depend wholly upon 
the questions contained in his volume; he felt that the questions 
might constitute only a general outline to be modified by the 
teachers as they saw fit. 

Lessons by Tomlinson and Seaton. In 1824, two Sunday 
schools in New York adopted a plan of uniform selected lessons 
by arranging a scheme of lessons without questions, for general 
use in all the classes in their respective schools. The lessons 
centered about the chief events in the life of Christ. The plan 
used in these two Sunday schools has been described at some 
length in an annual report of the New York Sunday School 
Union. An excerpt from the report follows: 

“The committee have particularly noticed in schools No. 16 
and 23,” a plan of systematizing the course of instruction from 
the Scriptures, and in a manner which meets the views of the 
committee, as to the conciseness of the lessons for recitation in 
Sunday schools, which cannot be too highly recommended. 
They have arranged select portions of Scripture for every Sunday 
in the year, comprising from ten to twenty verses each. One of 
these portions is announced each Sabbath to the whole school, 


8 Union Questions, vol. i, preface. 

9 Rice, Wilbur, Important and Remarkable Epochs in the History of Sunday Schools, not paged. 

10 Ninth Annual Report, New York Sunday School Union, 1825. From a table in the report, one 
learns that No. 16 is attached to the church of which William A, Tomlinson was pastor, and No. 23 
was held in the church of which S. W. Seaton was rector, 
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and all engaged the following Sabbath in receiving instruc- 
tion from the same lesson. This has already affected a union 
of exertion pleasing and efficacious, and has excited the liveliest 
interest with both teachers and taught, and many benefits are 
likely to flow from it. Each scholar is supplied with a printed 
card containing the selection, the lesson for that Sunday being 
numbered in order. The scholars are required to read the por- 
tion during the week, and, after receiving instruction on it, to 
commit it for recitation. This new and useful plan has been 
adopted by No. 23 in connection with No. 16; and the pastor 
of the church to which No. 16 is attached gives a weekly lecture 
to the teachers of both schools on the lessons for every Sabbath. 
These lessons are chronologically arranged so as to embrace all 
the leading incidents of the Gospels in due order. The lectures 
are calculated greatly to inform and interest the teachers, and are 
beautifully adapted to facilitate the instruction of the pupils in 
the knowledge of divine truths.”’™ 

These two plans of selected lessons were influential in causing 
the new scheme to gain popular favor. This is particularly true 
of the lessons by Tomlinson and Seaton. They attracted the 
attention of the New York Association of Sunday School Teachers, 
with the result that that body passed a resolution in October, 
1824, to the effect that all lessons for recitation in Sunday schools 
should be selected and previously explained by the teachers.” 

The trial list of the New York Sunday School Union. In all 
probability it was the experiment being carried on in the Sun- 
day schools of Tomlinson and Seaton, re-enforced by the action 
of the New York Association of Sunday School Teachers, that 
led the New York Sunday School Union to issue in 1824 a list 
of selected lessons to covér“a period of five months, beginning 
January 1, 1825. The trial list is given here: 


First Course oF ScripTURE LEssons 


anuary 9th ohn I: I-14 Divinity of Christ. 
ued cee, eee I: I+17 Genealogy of Christ. 
Luke 3: 23-38 


11 Ninth Annual Report, New York Sunday School Union, 1825, p. 14. 
2 Report of the Oneida County Sunday School Union, September 7, 1825, D. 3- 
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January 23rd 
January 30th 
February 13th 
February 20th 
February 27th 
March 13th 
March 20th 


March 27th 
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Luke 1: 1-23 
Luke 1: 26-38 
Luke 2: 1-20 


Luke 2: 21-38 


Matthew 2: 1-23 


Luke 2: 41-52 


Matthew 3: I-17 


Matthew 4: I-11 


Appearance of the angel 2 Zacharias. 

The annunciation to Mar 

ee going to peaehen ‘and birth of 
rist. 

Dedication of Christ at the Temple. 

Wise men seeking for Christ 

Christ taken to Jerusalem at I2 years 

of age. 

Preaching of John and baptism of 

Christ. 

Christ tempted in the wilderness. 


April roth John 1: 15-34 Testimony of John to his Messiahship. 
April 17th John 1: 35-51 The calling of part of his disciples. 
April 24th John 2: I-11 Christ’s first miracle at Cana of Galilee. 
May 8th John 2: 12-22 Goes to Jerusalem and cleanses the 
: Temple. 

May 15th John 3: 1-21 Christ’s conversation with Nicodemus. 
May 22nd Matthew 4:12-24 The calling of the disciples." 

A study of the trial list given above reveals at least the follow- 
ing facts: 


1. It was an experiment, the thought being that its use for 
five months would demonstrate either its value or lack of it. 

2. It was taken from the Gospels and stressed the ‘“‘life’’ of 
Jesus rather than his “teachings.” In this respect the list of 
lessons bears resemblance to the experiment which was being 
carried on in the schools of William A. Tomlinson and S. W. 
Seaton in New York City. 

3. The issuing of this list of lessons by a Sunday School Union 
was indicative of an increasing favor toward a plan that offered 
some systematic study of the Bible. Before this action on the 
part of the New York Union the attempts to better the lesson 
situation had been local, where individuals, here and there, had 
proposed certain selections of lessons as have been indicated in 
this study. Here, for the first time, a strong Sunday-school 
union was offering a plan of selected lessons that might be used 
by the various Sunday schools within its territory. 

4. The lessons were issued without question, note, or comment. 
In this respect they were unlike the system issued by Mr. Parmele 
but similar to the system used by William A. Tomlinson and S. 
W. Seaton. 


13 The American Sunday School Magazine, 1825, p. 48. 
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5. The number of verses chosen for a lesson averaged about 
sixteen, which tended to offset long memorization, and to furnish 
a lesson brief enough for study and explanation. 

The trial list of lessons issued by the American Sunday School 
Union. In the year 1824 a great Sunday-school organization 
had its beginning. In reality it was the outcome of a merger of 
several Sunday-school organizations already in existence. The 
First Day Society, founded in 1791, led to the establishment of 
the Philadelphia Sunday and Adult School Union in 1817, which, 
with similar societies of other States, was changed into the 
American Sunday School Union—a larger national body—in 
1824.4 

The newly formed union must have favored the plan of selected 
lessons, for, in March, 1825, it issued a list of Selected Lessons 
for One Year, on cards, consisting of studies in the life of Christ. 

Doctor Edwin Wilbur Rice, at one time secretary of the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union, stated in a paper presented at the 
Eleventh International Sunday School Convention at Toronto 
in 1905, that the lessons proposed by the Union proved to be 
very satisfactory. The American Sunday School Union, be- 
cause of its influence as a national organization, was in a posi- 
tion to promote the lesson scheme and to give it a wider trial 
than it had enjoyed up to this time. As a result, the selected 
lesson scheme was successfully introduced into Sunday schools 
in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Albany. The New 
York Sunday School Union was so enthusiastic over the lesson 
plan published by the American Sunday School Union, that it 
proposed to the latter organization the preparation of a second 
course of lessons. A second course was prepared, accordingly, 
and was issued together with the first year’s course, the two- 
year plan consisting of eighty- -five lessons—forty-nine in the 
first course and thirty-six in the second course. For example, 
one lesson consisted of John 1.1-14 on the “Divinity of Christ.” 


4A Descriptive Catalogue of the American Sunday School Union 1817-1925. Back page gives origin. 

16 The Sunday School Magazine, 1825, p. 83. 

16 Rice, Edwin Wilbur, Important and Remarkable Epochs in the History of Sunday Schools. 1905, 
not paged. 

17 Ibid, 
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Another told about the ‘“‘Testimony of John to his Messiah- 
ship,”’ John 1.15-24.¥ 

A study of the two courses referred to above, and of the docu- 
ments concerning them, reveal at least the following considera- 
tions: 

1. The object which the American Sunday School Union had 
in mind when it issued the trial list of lessons was to give Sunday 
schools outside of New York an opportunity to test out the new 
system of uniform selected lessons. The Union did not make 
any attempt to introduce its trial list into the Sunday-schools 
of New York since the New York Sunday School Union through 
its trial list had made a provision for the schools of that city. 

2. The courses comprise the life and teachings of Jesus, the 
first being devoted to the life, and the second to the teachings. 

3. The lists are of unequal length. The first-year’s course 
contained forty-nine lessons and the second, thirty-six. The 
studies for the first year were planned so that the remaining 
Sundays could be devoted to a quarterly examination of the 
pupils. The Tenth Annual Report of the New York Sunday 
School Union, in a footnote on the second year’s course, includes 
the following statement: ““The course is intended to occupy every 
Sabbath through the year, excepting the first Sabbath of every 
month and one Sabbath in every quarter, which should be given 
to reviewing the lessons and an examination before the pastor 
of the church.’’” 

_» 4. The lessons were numbered, the passage of Scripture was 
‘cited, although the text was not printed, and each lesson was 
given a title. 

s. The fact that the lessons. were-issued.without questions, 
notes, or comments, left the teacher free to make any use of the 
lesson which she might desire. 

6. The trial list issued by the American Sunday School Union 
was like the schemes of Tomlinson and Seaton, and the short 
list proposed by the New York Sunday School Union, in that it 
was issued without notes or comments, and in that it was selected 


18 A complete list of the lessons for the first and second year is to be found in the appendix, p. 324. 
19 Tenth Annual Report of the New York Sunday School Union, 1826, p. 38. 
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from the Gospels and dealt with the life of Jesus. It differed 
from them in that it furnished a two-year course and stressed the 
“teachings” of Jesus by adding a second year dealing with that 
theme. 

The revised list by the American Sunday School Union. Dr. 
Edwin Wilbur Rice, in his paper on the history of Sunday schools, 
points out that the issuing of selected lessons by the American 
Sunday School Union for this system of Bible won the day.” 
He says, further, that there was a general demand for a wide 
extension system of lessons for Sunday-school study. The 
American Sunday School Union responded to this call not by 
issuing a new set of lessons but by a revision of the trial lists for 
the first and second courses. 

In the revision of the two courses the plan remained. funda- 
mentally the same; that is, a definite Scripture passage was 
selected and issued without note, question, or comment. There 
were, however, some differences. (1) The first-year course, 
formerly containing forty-nine lessons, was reduced to forty, 
and the second year’s course, which formerly contained thirty- 
six lessons, was increased to forty lessons. (2) The lessons for 
each year were divided into quarters, allowing one Sunday of 
each month for questions, reviews, or special lessons in the cate- 
chism as the school might decide. (3) There was some shifting 
of lessons in the revised list from the regular order of the trial list, 
with some omissions in the first course and some additions in the 
second. However, the revised lists contained practically the 
same lesson materials that were included in the trial lists. 
For example, in the trial list for the first year, Lesson 8, taken 
from Matthew 2. 1-23, was entitled, ‘‘Wise men seeking Christ,” 
and in the revised list it became Lesson 6, taken from Matthew 
2. 1-23, entitled, ‘Jesus sought by the wise men—the flight into 
Egypt, and the massacre of the children of Bethlehem.” In 
the first year’s course of the trial list, Lesson 9 was taken from 
Luke 2. 41-52, and was entitled, “Taken to Jerusalem at 12 years 
of age,” and in the revised list it became Lesson 7, taken from 


20 Rice, Edwin Wilbur, Important and Remarkable Epochs in the History of Sunday Schools. Not 
paged. 
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Luke 2.4-52, the title being, ‘Christ is taken to Jersualem at 
12 years of age.’”! 

The revised course was issued with the anticipation that the 
study would begin in May, 1826. 


ACCEPTANCE AND USE OF THE SELECTED LESSONS 


Judging from the reports of Sunday School Unions and the 
issues of the American Sunday School Magazine, one is forced to 
the conclusion that the system of selective lessons rapidly gained 
in popular favor and was widely used in the Sunday schools of 
the United States. 

The New York Sunday School Union, placing itself on record 
as heartily in favor of the plan, recommended the Selected Scrip- 
ture Lessons to every one of its schools in these words, ‘‘We trust 
that this plan will very soon be so systematized that every school 
may be furnished with the same lesson—that thus every teacher 
and every scholar may be occupied upon the same subject at 
the same time.’”? The Eleventh Annual Report of the New York 
Sunday School Society reports that by 1827 the Selected Scrip- 
ture Lessons had been introduced into fifty-eight schools with 
unquestioned success.2* The Twelfth Annual Report stated 
that the Selected Lessons were almost universally introduced. 

When the American Sunday School Magazine printed the Se- 
lected Lessons in 1825 it expressed a desire that the new system 
would be universally adopted, and the Massachusetts Society 
reported that it was generally adopted there. The American 
Sunday School Magazine, which was the principal Sunday-school 
periodical of that day, repeatedly printed reports from all parts 
of the United States telling of the favor with which the new lesson 
system had been received. One gets the impression as he reads 
through its pages that the new scheme of lessons had come to 
possess the Sunday-school world to a marked degree. 

The report of the American Sunday School Union in 1827 


21 The Third Report of the American Sunday School Union, 1827. 
22 Tenth Annual Report of the New York Sunday School Union, 1826, p. 9. 
%3 Report of the New York Sunday School Union, 1827, p. 6. 


2% The American Sunday School Magazine was the official Sunday-school organ of the American Sun- 
day-school lesson. 
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includes the following concerning the Selected Scripture Lessons: 
“This system of instruction has been already adopted in a large 
number of Sunday schools, and its effects are truly beneficial. 
. . . Thousands of pupils have been led to habits of intense 
thought, and to an understanding of the truths which they have 
recited. . . . From the facilities of this system, and the progress 
which it has made the past year, there is reason to believe that 
‘its adoption will soon be general.’”° 

Doctor Edwin Wilbur Rice, in his pamphlet called Important 
and Remarkable Epochs in the History of Sunday Schools, makes 
the statement that the leading ministers and educators in all 
parts of the United States had given an unqualified commenda- 
tion to the Selected Scripture Lessons, and as proof of his state- 
ment he cites the names of nine outstanding clergymen of the 
day and five prominent educators, and remarks that the list 
might easily be made five times as long; and to this testimony 
should be added the indorsements of the plan by the first National 
Sunday School Convention (1832). Another excellent evidence 
that the plan of Selected Lessons had met with popular favor 
was the fact that in 1827 the Union announced a continuation 
of the plan which was to include five annual courses of instruc- 
tion. The plan materialized, and it will be given further con- 
sideration under the title Union Questions. These facts would 
seem to indicate that the new system of lesson selection had 
won the hearty approval of the Sunday-school world. 


EsTIMATE OF THE SELECTED LESSONS 


The estimate of the new system had best be divided into its 
advantages and disadvantages, or elements of strength and 
weakness. 

The advantages over the previous system. When one com- 
pares the limited lesson scheme with the lack of organization in 
curricula, which it displayed, several factors are at once apparent: 

1. The new lesson scheme broke the vicious system of hap- 
hazard selection of verses on the part of pupils, and afforded 


2 Third Annual Report of the American Sunday School Union, 1827, D. XXVili. 
26 Rice, Edwin Wilbur, Important and Remarkable Epochs in the History of Sunday Schools, not paged. 
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them instead, a short, definite assignment for memorization 
\ and study. Its eSsential merit was that it avoided the waste 
' of committing to memory large portions of Scripture. So suc- 
* cessful was it in this that the New York Sunday School Union 

reported in 1827 that the old plan of committing large portions 

of the Scriptures to memory was generally relinquished.” 

| 2. The selective system provided a plan whereby teachers had 
| an opportunity to give instruction on the materials which the 
| pupils had committed to memory. The Sunday-school super- 
“intendents and ministers were provided with lists of the lessons 
and the ministers often lectured on the meaning of the verses.”® 
The teachers were no longer adding-machines keeping count of 
a vast number of verses recited by their pupils, but were left 
free to give actual instruction. The limited or selected lessons 
aimed at a true and right understanding of what was studied. 

3. The Selected Scripiure Lessons provided a means for study- 
'ing the entire Bible. The two-year course, which we have ex- 
amined, was confined to the Gospels, but the five-year course, 
announced in 1827, comprised a study not only of the life and 
teachings of Jesus but also of the Epistles and Revelation, biog- 
raphies and stories from the Old Testament, and studies in the 
Old Testament prophecies.” 

4. The system provided a uniform lesson forthe school, all 
pupils studying the same lesson. It was unfortunate from the 
educational point of view that the same lesson was chosen for 
all ages and grades of scholars, but within a given class it was far 
superior to the former method in which each pupil had his own 
lesson, there being as many lessons as there were pupils. The 
new plan brought unity within the class and that was highly 
desirable. RE = 

5. Attention has been called to the fact that the new system, 
when revised, provided for reviews at stated intervals. This 


earressentny 


27 Fleventh Annual Report of the New York Sunday School Union, May, 1827. 

28 Already in this study attention has been called to the fact that the pastor of school Number 16, in 
New York City, delivered a weekly lecture to the teachers on the lesson for the coming Sunday. Dr. 
Edwin W. Rice points out in his book, The Sunday School Movement and the American Sunday 
School Union, p. 112, that in New York City alone, nineteen pastors delivered weekly lectures on the 
lessons to their teachers (1826). 


29 Union Questions, vol. i, preface. 
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made it possible for the teachers to check up on their instruction 
and was far superior to the previous plan in which there was no 
provision for either recall or reconsideration.” 

6. As will be pointed out in the following chapter, the new 
scheme of lessons was soon to call forth a system of helps for 
both pupil and teacher. It was true that the superintendents 
and pastors aided the teachers by lectures and instruction, but 
there was a conviction on the part of the teachers that they ought 
to have some definite lesson helps that would serve as a guide in 
conducting the lesson. 

7. The general results seemed to be much more satisfactory 
than those of the previous era. The American Sunday School 
Magazine comments on this general improvement under seven 
heads: ‘“‘(z) The pupils manifest a greater interest in the lessons; 
(2) They are more ardently attached to the school; (3) There 
is more rapid progress in getting a better knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures; (4) The new system has led to habits of thinking and 
meditating on the meaning of the words committed to memory; 
(5) It is easier to retain the older scholars; (6) The teachers mani- 
fest a greater interest; and (7) The parents are more interested.’ 

It would appear, therefore, on the testimony of a Sunday- 
school periodical which reflected the opinion from all parts of 
the country, that the new scheme of lessons was more satisfac- 
tory to pupils, teachers, and parents than the former scheme of 
unsupervised memorization. 

The limitations of the Selected Scripture Lessons. The studies 
provided by the new scheme had serious limitations. 

1. They were Bible-centered. This meant,—of.course, that 
material mastered, was the-first.consideration. 

“2. Naturally, in a system where the chief aim is to give infor- 
mation, there is a tendency to give but little attention to the 
problems of the pupils. The lessons did not provide for the life 
situation of the children. 

"De, Edwin Wilbur Rice, in his book, The Sunday School Movement and the American Sunday 
a ee Ha Ce sbes he eee paps ware. ccmincted into: tho church ~auditeriom 


and the pastor gave out the questions from the pulpit. When the questions had been concluded, there 
followed a short address and usually the singing of several hymns. 


31 The American Sunday School Magazine, June 1827, p. 161. 
/ 
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3. The limited lessons were issued without question, note, 
or comment, and this situation proved to be very embarrassing 
to many teachers. In the previous era of hearing verses there 
was something to occupy the class hour, but the present system 
of a basic text without helps created for some a very serious 
situation. 

It is our purpose, next, to give attention to the attempts to 
satisfy the demand which we have just now suggested. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE PERIOD OF LESSON HELPS 


It will be worth while next to examine and evaluate the lesson 
helps that were prepared to assist the teachers in their task of 
instructing their pupils in the knowledge of the Bible. 

The Bible, taken by itself, is a rather difficult book. Names, 
places, customs, events, and teachings call for explanation. 
When the Sunday-school teachers turned from the plan of hear- 
ing verses to an attempt to give instruction from the Bible, it 
became necessary to make some provision for teaching helps. 
As Chancellor Ferris put it: ‘“The searching into the deep meaning 
of the sacred volume called for other auxiliaries; commentaries 
were required by teachers, or some substitute. As few teachers 
could buy them, this want was met by the lectures of many a 
pastor, who made the lesson the subject of his weekly exercise.’” 

Very few of the teachers were qualified to conduct the class 
recitation unassisted, and teachers with little or no experience 
felt the need of a “brief” or lesson guide, if they were to handle 
the new scheme of lesson successfully. To supply this demand, 
books of questions were prepared. The “‘question book” became 
the prevailing type of lesson help for the next half century. It 
is very natural that the lesson helps should take the form of a 
question book. We have pointed out, earlier in this study,” 
that the instruction from the catechism was declining as the 
Bible gained in influence, but for the most part the catechetical 
method prevailed in educational procedure. Apropos of this 
situation, E. W. Rice says: “In support of questioning as a mode 
of teaching Scripture lessons, the educators of that day urged: 
‘The plan aims to secure some right understanding of the Scrip- 
f 1 See Rice, Edwin Wilbur, Important and Remarkable Epochs in the History of Sunday Schools. Not 


paged. 
2 Chapter V, page 107. 
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ture studied. For this end it requires the teachers to make use 
of simple and various questions, questions suited to compel 
attention to every minute point, to excite and draw forth thought, 
and to awaken the moral sensibility of the heart.’’* It is now 
our task to see how the need for lesson helps was met by the les- 
son writers of that day. 


Types or LESSON HELPS 


We shall first examine one book available to teachers as a 
general background of information, and then give attention to 
the specific lesson helps which were used by pupils and teachers 
alike. 

The Union Bible Dictionary.* One of the books designed to 
meet the need of the teacher for general information was the 
Union Bible Dictionary. It is stated in the preface of this book 
that it is intended to be a complete biblical cyclopedia. Be- 
fore we examine the contents of the dictionary, perhaps it would 
be well to note the general principles upon which the book was 
built. 


I. No word is introduced, as the subject of an article, which is not found 
in the canonical books of the common translation of the Bible, and at 
least one passage is cited in which the word occurs. 

II. No word is introduced simply for the purpose of defining it, unless it 
has a peculiar Scripture use or signification, which would not be found 
in a common defining dictionary. 

III. Whatever could be regarded as sectarian by any denomination of evan- 
gelical Christians is, of course, scrupulously excluded. 

IV. No word is admitted into the body of the dictionary of which all that 
can be said is found in immediate connection with the word itself. For 
example Ard (Gen. XLVI. 21) is mentioned as one of the sons of Ben- 
jamin; and, as the passage itself contains all that can be said of him, 
the word is omitted. 

V. The leading articles embrace, as far as practicable, the various topics 
that properly fall under it. For example: under the word “dwelling” 
will be found the principal facts in relation to the structure of Eastern 
houses, as the court, roof, windows, parlors, chambers, etc. 

Though each article is complete in itself, and as full as it may be in a 

work of this size, we hope that most biblical inquirers are disposed to 

seek still further information. 


AVAES 


8 Rice, Edwin Wilbur, Important and Remarkable Epochs in the History of Sunday Schools, not paged. 


4 The Union Bible Dictionary was published by the American Sunday School Union and was a part 
of their plan to meet all of the needs of the teacher. 
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VII. We have made all practicable use of the information furnished by modern 
travelers in the East, and especially by American missionaries, to whose 
journals frequent references will be given. 

VIII. It is confidently believed that in no volume of the kind are there fewer 
errors in references. Great care was taken to have the copy accurate 
in this respect... . 


A few examples will make clear the style and content of the 
Bible Dictionary. The samples listed here are typical of the 
entire book since exactly the same plan is used throughout. 


AARONITES (I Chron. XII. 27). Levites of the family of Aaron; the 
ee oe served the sanctuary, Eleazar, Aaron’s son, was their chief. (Num. 

2265)" 

Abel, Great Stone of (I Sam. VI. 18), was in the field of Joshua of Beth- 
shemech, where the ark of the Lord rested when it was returned by the Phil- 
istines to Kirjath-Jearim.*® 

Beans (Ezekiel IV. 9). A well-known garden vegetable, which was anciently 
often mixed with other vegetable substances in making bread.’ 

Meat, meats (Gen. I. 29; Mark VII. 19). The food of the Hebrews was 
regulated by the appointment of God. Their methods of cooking meats were 
various, though they never ate of food dressed by any other than a Jew, nor 
of food prepared by any other kitchen utensils than those of their own nation. 
What animals they might eat, and what they ought not, was particularly com- 
manded (Lev. XI, Deut. XIV). The import of the word meat seems to have 
undergone a considerable change since our version of the Bible was made; 
for in this it means food in general; or, when confined to one species of food, 
always signifies meal, flour, or grain; but never flesh, which is now the usual 
acceptance of the word. A meat offering in the Scripture is always a vegetable 
and never an animal offering; and it might now be rendered a bread offering or 
a meal offering, instead of a meat offering.* 


The dictionary, giving as it did the meaning of important 
names and phrases, and a description of places, was probably of 
considerable value to those engaged in giving instruction in the 
Bible. 

The Judson Questions. We have indicated in Chapter VII 
that a trial list of forty-nine lessons was revised and issued for 
use from May, 1826, to May, 1827. It was also pointed out 
that the second year course was revised, and increased to forty 
lessons to correspond in length to the first-year course, and 
issued so that it might be used from May 1827 to May 1828. 
Furthermore, it was explained that both of these lists were issued 


6 The Union Bible Dictionary, p. 8. 6 [bid., p. 10. 1 Ibid., p. 75- 8 Ibid., p. 343. 
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without question, note, or comment and that this fact proved a 
serious handicap to both pupils and teachers. 

(1) Origin of the Judson Questions. The New York Sunday 
School Union secured the services of the Reverend Albert Judson 
as its agent to prepare, in 1826, a set of questions to be used in 
connection with the two courses of Selected Lessons already 
issued by the American Sunday School Union. Judson’s book 
bore the title, A Series of Questions on the Selected Scripture 
Lessons for Sunday Schools. The purpose of the Judson Ques- 
tions is clearly stated in the preface: ‘To aid teachers in expound- 
ing them [the Selected Lessons], to facilitate their instruction, 
and to guide their pupils in their studies is the design of this 
volume of questions.” 

(2) Form and content of the Judson Questions. The questions 
were issued in two volumes to correspond respectively to the 
first- and second-year courses of the Selected Scripture Lessons. 
Mr. Judson prepared three sets of questions or ‘‘examples.”’ 
The ‘‘examples” are best described in Judson’s own words: 
‘“‘The first example is designed to be plain and easy, and such 
as may be answered according to the letters of the text. The 
second contains less simplicity, requires more energy of thought, 
leads the teacher and his pupil to an exposition of each verse, 
and is given like the former, in the order in which it occurs in 
the lesson. The third comprises promiscuous questions, which 
arise from the subject of the recitation, and from passages in 
different parts of the Bible which are connected with this subject. 
This example is calculated to test the ability of pupils; to lead 
them to reflection; to acquaint them with other portions of 
Scripture; and to make them apply the truth to their own con- 
sciences.’’! 

An examination of the Judson Questions reveals exactly the 
same procedure throughout, and excerpts from one lesson will 
therefore make clear the nature and style of the entire system. 
Lesson XIX of Volume I has been selected for purposes of illus- 


® A copy of this book may be found in the library at Union Theological Seminary, New York City, 
and another at the American Sunday School Union Library in Philadelphia. 


10 Judson, Albert, A Series of Questions on the Selected Scripture Lessons for Sunday Schools, preface. 
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tration. “Example” I of this lesson contains thirty-two ques- 
tions in all, of which three are recorded here; ‘‘Example” II 
contains thirty-six questions, of which three are listed here, 
together with a like number from the twenty-eight questions of 
“Example” III." 


Lesson XIX 


Matthew, Chapter X. Verses 1-18. Jesus instructs the twelve apostles and 
sends them forth to preach. 


Example I 
Whom did Jesus call to him? 
What did he give them? 
What did he give them power to do? 
Example II 


Why did Christ call to him his twelve disciples? 
Those who were possessed with devils or unclean spirits, had at the same time 
diseases. What were the disciples to do before they healed these persons? 
What does the name of Peter signify? 
Ans. A rock. 


Example III 


Mark III. 13. Where was Jesus when he called to him the twelve apostles? 
Mark VI. 7 Did he send out each apostle alone, or was he to have one to 
o with him? 
Christ called these apostles to preach—should any men be- 
come ministers if they be not called of him? 
Mark III. 17. Why did he give them the power of working miracles? 


(3) Suggestions offered to teachers. Mr. Judson, in the preface, 
made some suggestions designed to assist teachers in the use of 
the lessons. They may be summed up as follows: 

1. The teachers were asked to consider each example in order. 

2. Teachers were asked to examine the marginal references 
and comment on them as they deemed proper. 

3. Since there were many questions on the second and third 
examples that the pupils could not answer, the teachers were 
to become familiar with the proper answers and meaning during 
the week, and, if possible, should read some commentary on the 
lesson or persuade the pastor to lecture on it. 

4. It was suggested to the superintendent of the Sunday school 
that at the close of each lesson he should make a few remarks 


1 In the appendix is to be found ten questions from each of the three “examples,” p. 326, 
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on it, or that he should ask the pupils indiscriminately a few 
general questions. 

s. The teachers should see to it that those pupils who could 
not commit the whole lesson to memory at least should read 
with attention that which they could not commit, so that they 
might be prepared to receive instruction upon it. Here is a 
clear statement that pupils were not to neglect the memoriza- 
tion of Scriptures, but the amount, of course, was to be limited 
and instruction was to supplement memory work. 

6. In the case of pupils who were very young or had read but 
little, it was considered best; in most cases, to ask them no ques- 
tions except those belonging to the first example. 

7. Each volume was to be used as an annual course of instruc- 
tion. The teacher was asked to use the last Sunday of each 
month for a review of some of the past recitations or to attend 
to such other instruction as the managers of the school thought 
expedient. Each pupil was expected to possess a question book. 

(4) Adoption and use. It would appear that the Judson Ques- 
tions supplied a popular demand and enjoyed a wide circulation. 
The questions were first published in 1826, yet in the preface to 
the third edition, published in 1827, it was stated that this 
system of instruction had been already adopted in a large 
number of Sabbath schools. The general feeling was that the 
book was of great benefit. In the preface to the Union Ques- 
tions, Volume I, there is a statement to the effect that the Judson 
Questions were extensively known in the Sabbath-school world 
and went through many editions. The Eleventh Annual Re- 
port of the New York Sunday School Union in commenting on 
both the Selected Scripture Lessons and the Judson Questions 
says: “In proof of their excellence, it may be stated that they 
would have been introduced, no doubt, much more generally 
if the questions in sufficient quantities could have been supplied. 
Demands have been made for them from every part of the Union, 
and at their meeting in March the committee gave permission 
for printing 5,000 copies of the questions, which probably will 
afford but a very inadequate supply.” The American Sunday 

2 The Eleventh Annual Report of the New York Sunday School Unton, 1827, p. 6. 
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School Union, also, reports that the system of questions had been 
adopted in a large number of Sunday schools and that its effects 
had proved very beneficial.” 

(s) The Judson Questions differ from the Parmele Questions. 
The differences here may be summed up under three heads: 
First, the system issued by Mr. Parmele followed each of the 
Gospels in chronological order, while the series of questions 
prepared by Mr. Judson was selected from the different Gospels 
and did not follow any one in particular. Secondly, Mr. Parmele 
did not divide his questions into grades or ‘‘examples” as did 
Mr. Judson. Thirdly, the Judson book contained a great num- 
ber of questions on each verse, whereas the Parmele lessons had 
only one. 

Volume II of the Judson Questions, based on the ‘‘messages’’ 
of Jesus, is formulated on exactly the same plan as the volume 
which we have examined, and hence requires no further con- 
sideration here. 

The “rival system” of lessons. Two years later there appeared 
a series of questions rivaling the work of Mr. Judson, and hence 
often referred to as the rival system, called A New Series of Ques- 
tions on the Select Scripture Lessons for Sabbath Schools. ‘The new 
system of questions was prepared by a Sunday-school superin- 
tendent of Princeton, New Jersey, and published anonymously. 
E. W. Rice says that the author was understood to be Harvey 
Fisk.“ 

(1) Object of the New Series of Questions. In the preface of 
this volume it is indicated that the series of questions was written 
for the benefit of Sunday schools and Bible classes as an aid to 
children and youth in the study of the Holy Scriptures. The 
author asks, “Why publish a new series?” “Our answer is, We 
think the new series will be far better adapted to promote the 
success and prosperity of Sunday schools in the country. We 
have felt the need of a series on a plan somewhat different. To 
supply a want this book is offered.”” The author evidently felt 
that the Judson Questions were too difficult. He does not 


183 Third Annual Report of the American Sunday School Union, May 22d, 1827. 
4 Rice, Edwin Wilbur, The Sunday School Movement and the American Sunday School Union, p. 108. 
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criticize the point of view taken in them, but is concerned with 
the actual adaptability to the teaching of the children. 

(2) Explanation of the plan. The basic lesson text was the 
system of Selected Scripture ' Lessons issued by the American 
Sunday School Union,.on which Mr. Albert Judson had prepared 
his two volumes of questions. The Scripture text of the Se- 
lected Lessons was chosen without alteration in order to give 
opportunity for using both series of questions in the same school, 
wherever such a practice should be desirable. 

There were two kinds of questions on each verse. The first 
type was intended to be easy and could be answered by repeat- 
ing the whole or a part of the verse. Such questions were in-~ 
dented a little to the right of the others on the page. The sec- 
ond type of questions required the pupils to understand the mean- 
ing of the passages which they committed to memory. 

(3) Examples of the lesson content. The plan is uniform 
throughout the book; hence brief excerpts from two lessons will 
suffice adequately to illustrate it. 


Lesson I 


Luke, Chapter I; verses 1 to 23. Wonderful Appearance of 
an Angel to Zacharias 


“Hark, ’tis the prophet of the skies 
Proclaims redemption near; 
The night of death and bondage flies, 
The dawning tints appear.” 


1. What had many done? 
What things were most surely believed among them? 
2. By whom were “these things” delivered? 
Of what were they eye witnesses? 
Of what word were they ministers? 
3. To whom did Luke write? 
Of what had he perfect understanding? 
4. Why did he write to Theophilus? 
s. Who lived in the days of Herod? 
Of what was Herod the King? 
What is a priest? 
What is meant by the course of Abia? 
Of what family was the wife of Zacharias? 
Who was Aaron? Exod. 6:20, 26, 27. Exod. 30:22, 30. 
What kind of a king was Herod? 
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What did he at Bethlehem after Jesus was born there. Matt. 2: 3. 
What nations ruled over the Jews at that time? 
Why were they brought under the power of the Romans? 


In this lesson there were twenty-three major questions, in all 
of which five were given as an example of the material. An 
excerpt from another lesson is cited next, to show how the plan 
is followed consistently: 


Lesson 18 


Mark, Chapter 5:22-43. 4 Sick Woman Healed—the Daughter of Jairus 
raised to life. 


“She who touched Jesus in the press 
And healing virtue stole— 
Was answered, ‘Daughter go in peace; 
. Thy faith hath made thee whole.’ ” 


22. Who came to Christ? 

What was his name? 

Was this after Jesus had returned to Capernaum? Ver. 21. 

Where had he been? 

What did the ruler of the synagogue do when he saw Jesus? 
23. What did he say to him? 

What is the point of death? 

Are little children then exposed to death? 

Are you ready for death? 

What did Jairus believe concerning the power of Jesus? 


(4) Suggestions to teachers and officers. The author of this 
course gave rather specific directions for the use of the ques- 
tions. The teachers were first asked to ascertain each Sunday 
whether or not the scholars had committed the lesson text to 
memory. Then they were to ask the questions on the lesson. 
The author of the book was of the opinion that the good pupils 
would answer most of the questions, and that the best scholars 
would answer them all. Teachers were urged to explain carefully 
each verse, and ask many questions which were not in the book. 
The superintendent of the school was requested to get the atten- 
tion of the pupils each Sunday, and examine them, by asking 
some of the questions in the book. The author suggests that the 
superintendent put the easiest questions to the youngest pupils 


15 A New Series of Questions on the Select Scripture Lessons for Sabbath Schools, p. 5. A copy of this 
volume may be found in the library of the American Sunday School Union, Philadelphia. 
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and harder ones to those more advanced. If there is a question 
that none can answer, the superintendent should point out the 
explanation and give a few words of exhortation. At times it 
might be found convenient to divide a long lesson, and spend 
two weeks on it. In that case the superintendent should make 
the division so that every class would be working on the same 
lesson. The writer of this question book felt that the pro- 
cedure just suggested was very beneficial in that it incited the 
teachers to greater faithfulness and the pupils to greater diligence 
in acquiring a thorough knowledge of the lesson. 

(5) The new series differed from the Judson Questions. ‘The 
questions prepared by Hartvey Fisk, like those of Mr. Judson, 
were based upon the Selected Scripiure Lessons but differed from 
the Judson Questions in several particulars. First, instead of 
being graded as were the Judson series, the questions of Harvey 
Fisk were analyzed in a given lesson according to the Bible verses 
to which they referred. Second, the easy questions were dis- 
tinguished from the more difficult by a marginal arrangement, 
the easy questions receiving greater indentation. Third, the 
biblical verses were cited in the questions by Harvey Fisk so 
that the pupils might easily connect the questions with the 
biblical selection to which they referred. 

(6) Adoption and use. A study of the reports of the Sunday 
School Unions contemporaneous with the adoption of the New 
Series of Questions leads one to the conclusion that this system 
did not have as widespread use as the Judson Questions. The 
reports do not mention the great demand for the New Series as 
they do in the case of the Judson Questions. However, there 
are two reasons for believing that the New Series of Questions 
did gain a rather wide popularity. First, in the preface to 
the third edition of Union Questions, Volume I (1829), there is 
this statement: ‘‘Both systems of questions enjoyed a consider- 
able circulation. . . .” Second, the American Sunday School 
Union took steps in 1828 to combine the two systems of questions 
so as to prevent confusion among the teachers as a result of 
divided opinion as to the merits of the two systems.® It would 


16 Union Questions, vol. i, Third Edition, 1829, Preface. 
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appear from this action that there was sufficient circulation of 
the New Series of Questions to make unity of materials desirable. 

The Union Questions. We turn now to the Union Questions, 
which proved to be the most popular of all the helps prepared 
for use with,the Selected Scripture Lessons. 

(1) Origin of the Union Questions. The American Sunday 
School Union desired a unity in lesson helps as well as unity in 
the basic Scripture texts known as the Selected Lessons. To ful- 
fill this purpose the Union secured control of the “‘tival’’ systems 
of questions” and in 1828 delegated Harvey Fisk to unite the best 
features of both into one system." Union Questions, Volume I, 
represents about an equal choice of questions from each series 
with additional questions by Mr. Fisk. This volume was the 
initial step in the movement of the American Sunday School 
Union to provide helps for the selected lesson plan which it had 
announced. 

(2) Object of the Union Questions. The aim of the Union 
Questions was to provide a scheme of lesson helps so that the 
‘minds of the children might be incited to a careful and thor- 
ough examination of the Scriptures. The questions aimed to 
focus the attention of the children on the spiritual significance 
of the lesson, so that out of it all there might come an awakening 
of the moral sensibilities. ; 

(3) Explanation of the plan. The Union Questions provided 
the same lessons for each class and for all grades and ages of 
pupils, on the theory that too many questions made the recitation 
mechanical and did not stimulate initiative on the part of the 
teacher. The plan did not aim to present a large number of 
questions, on the lessons, but, rather, to make a more effective 
use of a limited number of carefully selected questions. It was 
the aim of this system to offer a set of questions that would aid 
the teacher in analyzing the lesson and impressing the truth upon 
the mind of the child. The questions were so arranged that 
they might be adapted to the different capacities found within 


17 Those published by Judson and the unnamed Sunday-school superintendent. 
18 Union Questions, vol. i, preface. 
19 Tbid., vol. i, preface. 
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the class and at the same time give the teachers a means of 
limiting or enlarging the course of study at their discretion. 
The questions were prepared so that they might serve a double 
purpose: (a) Give the pupil a general knowledge of the topic 
under consideration; and (6) Leave the way open for the teacher 
to give denominational doctrines if in his judgment the situation 
demanded it. For example, if the question in the larger type 
asked what people were expected to do after repentance, the 
child of any denomination could answer, “Be baptized.” Then 
the questions in small type dealing with the meaning of repentance 
or baptism would give the teacher ample opportunity to give 
his own denominational emphasis. 

Each verse was accompanied by two types of questions. First, 
easy questions printed in large type which might be answered 
by quoting the whole or a portion of the Scripture text. Second, 
more difficult questions were printed in small type, making it 
necessary for the pupils to understand the meaning of the pas- 
sages which they had committed to memory.” An example follows: 


WHO WAS THE WIFE OF ZACHARIAS? 
Who was Aaron? 
How could Elizabeth be called his daughter? 


WHAT OFFICE DID ZACHARIAS PERFORM? 
What was the priest’s office? 


WHERE DID HE BURN INCENSE? 


Was the incense the same as burnt-offering !4 


(4) Examples of the Union Questions. We have already called 
attention to the fact that the American Sunday School Union 
announced a cycle of lessons'in 1827 which provided basic lesson 


20 Union Questions, vol. i, p. Vii. 

2 [hid., vol. i, Lesson I. The complete list of Union Question Books is as follows: 

Vol. I. History and Life of Christ. 

Vol. Il. Parables and Other Instructions of Christ. 

Vol. III. Beginnings of Old Testament History. 

Vol. IV. History of Israel to the Death of Joshua. 

Wil > Vs ed apace History from the Ascension of our Lord to the End of the Acts of the 
postles. 

Vol. VI. The History of the Israelites from the Death of Joshua to the Death of Samuel. 

Vol. VII. The History of the Israelites during the Time of Samuel, Chronicles, Kings. 

Vol. VIII. The Epistle to the Galatians. : 

Vol. IX. Daniel, Esther, Ezra, Nehemiah. 

Vol. XX. Romans. 

Vol. XI. The Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Vol. XII, General View of the Bible. 
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texts for a period of five years. This five-year cycle was extended 
to seven years and eventually to eleven years. A twelfth year 
was also added, which aimed at a general review and a compre- 
hensive survey of the entire Bible.” Examples of material, rep- 
resentative of this entire system of lesson helps, are included 
here. Since there are twelve volumes in the series, excerpts from 
only one of the books will be cited, and any changes or develop- 
ments in the others will also be indicated in order to give a clear 
idea of the entire series. 

Volume I contained the history of the life of Christ. Sections 
from two representative lessons are given here with three factors 
in mind: (1) The first lesson represents well the questions that 
call for reflection; (2) The second lesson is illustrative of the 
questions which were supposed to be plain and easy and which 
could be answered from the Bible text; and (3) The sections 
chosen are typical of all the lessons throughout the entire series. 


Lesson XVII 
The Storm Hushed—Devils Casi Out 
Matt. VIII. 18-34 
DID MANY PEOPLE GO TO SEE JESUS? 


Why did they do this? Verse_16. 
Where was Christ at this time? Verse 5. 


WHERE DID HE WISH TO GO? 
The other side of what? 
On what sea was Capernaum? 


WHO CAME TO HIM? 
What was a scribe? 


WHAT DID THE SCRIBE SAY? 
WHAT DID JESUS SAY TO HIM? 


What is the meaning of this answer? 
Had not Christ a home in Nazareth? 
Does he seem to have remained in any place long, after he began to preach? 
How did Peter describe his manner of life? Acts 48; 
Why is Christ called the Son of man? 
Why is Christ called the Son of God? 
How should the poor feel when they hear that Jesus had not where to lay 
his head? 4 : 
For whose sake did Jesus undergo such hardships! 
“2 Rice, Edwin Wilbur, The Sunday School Movement and the American Sunday School Union, 


Pp. 113. 
23 Union Questions, vol. i, Dp. 62-63. 
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This lesson (XXI) is a good illustration of the easy questions 
which could be answered from the Scriptures. The first three 
questions connect the lesson with the previous one. 


Lesson XXI 
Death of John the Baptist 
WHO IS CALLED THE FORERUNNER OF CHRIST? 
WHAT DID YOU HEAR OF JOHN IN THE LAST LESSON? 
ee eae ek ANSWER JOHN’S QUESTION ABOUT HIMSELF? 
att. XI. 4, 6. 
WHO HEARD OF CHRIST ABOUT THIS TIME? 
How had Christ’s name been spread abroad? 
WHAT DID HEROD SAY? 
What Herod was this? i 
What is he called in Matthew XIV. 1? 
WHAT DID OTHERS SAY? 
Whom did they mean by Elias? Mal. IV. 5. 
How might all these people have known who Jesus really was? John V. 
39, 40, 46, 47. 
WHAT DID HEROD SAY? 
What is meant by beheaded? 
Why did Herod think John had risen from the dead? 
WHAT HAD HEROD DONE TO JOHN? 
WHY HAD HE DONE IT? 


No deviation from the regular plan is found in Volumes I to V 
but Volume VI, dealing with the Hzstory of the Israelites from 
the Death of Joshua to the Death of Samuel, contains a smaller 
number of questions in small type, so that the teacher may have 
more time to discuss the various points of instruction. This 
volume has another peculiarity in that it is much richer in 
allusions to commentaries, Bible dictionaries, and helpful books 
bearing on the Bible. A few excerpts from several lessons will 
illustrate this feature: 

Lesson XITX—SAMUEL 


WHAT WAS THE ADVANTAGE OF HAVING THIS STRICT LAW? 
(Numbers IV: 20). 
HOW MANY WERE DESTROYED FOR THIS SIN? 


Teacher had better consult a commentary on this passage.” 


LrEsson XX 
What idol was called Ashtaroth? 
Consult a Bible Dictionary.” 


24 Union Questions, vol. i, pp. 74-75. 
2 Jbid., vol. vi, p. 66. 2% [bid., p. 67. 
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Can you give an account of the employment of asses by the ancients? 
See Biblical Antiquities, Volume I, pages 47-49.” 
Lesson XXVIII—Ancestry or Davin 


Both teacher and pupil will be much assisted in the lesson by the use of the 
work on the Ancestry of David by the American Sunday School Union.® 


The other volumes in the series do not vary enough from the 
general plan as illustrated by the sample from Volume I to merit 
further consideration. 

(5) Suggestions to teachers. The Union Questions offered sug- 
gestions to teachers as to the best method of presentation. The 
teacher was advised to insist that the pupils commit the Scrip- 
ture text to memory, making sure that this had been done by 
having the pupils repeat a verse in rotation until all the verses 
had been recited. The teacher was expected to ask the ques- 
tions suggested in-the book, and, in addition, any other ques- 
tions that he might desire to ask. If the lesson proved too long, 
it was to be divided and covered in two Sundays. The teacher 
should make use of the examination periods (one a month) to 
test the pupils on the lessons studied. The teacher was also 
urged to spend a little time each Sunday in reviewing the pre- 
ceding lesson, and to devote the fourth Sunday to a thorough 
review of all the lessons studied during the preceding three 
Sundays. When plenty of teachers were available, it was stated 
that no class have more than six pupils. The teacher or school 
was asked to urge each family to own a lesson book so that the 
pupils might study the lesson during the week. 

(6) Revision of the Union Questions. It was the desire of the 
American Sunday School Union to correct and improve the pub- 
lications whenever possible, and in the light of this policy the 
Union Question Books were revised and published in several 
editions. 

Dr. Edwin Wilbur Rice describes the situation in these words: 
“The helps and Union Questions upon the system of uniform 
lessons were repeatedly revised, before the First National Sun- 


27 Union Questions, vol. vi, Dp. 75. 
28 Tbid., p. 93- 
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day School Convention of 1832, and immediately after it, by 
John Hall, who was aided, in the final revision of the Union 
Questions, by a company of about fifty leading educators, to 
‘whom proofs of each volume were sent for revision and sugges- 
tion’22 The result was that the volumes were rewritten on the 
basis of the criticisms and suggestions. 

The revisions, however, were not fundamentally different from 
the original copies but consisted largely in shifting the order of 
lessons, and increasing or diminishing the number and wording 
of the questions. To get an idea of the revision of the Union 
Questions let us compare briefly certain extracts from the edi- 
tions of 1830 and 1835, Volume V, History of the Patriarchs. 

The order of lessons is not the same in both volumes, but, 
apparently, no consistent plan. was followed in making the 
changes. For example, Lesson XI in Volume V, published in 
1830, is entitled, “Abraham Pleads for Sodom,” while Lesson 
XI in Volume V, 1834, is entitled, “Abraham in Canaan,” and 
Lesson XII is entitled, “Abraham Pleads for Sodom.” Again 
Lesson XIX of Volume V, 1830, is entitled, “Joseph Sold by His 
Brethren,” which is the title of Lesson XXI in the edition of 
1834. 

The questions also show some variation of treatment. Take, 
for example, Lesson I of Volume V, 1830: 


Genesis, CHAPTER I, VERSES I-13 
The Creation! 
What is the first book of the Bible called? 


What is the meaning of the word Genesis? 
Ans. Generation—See the Bible Dictionary published by the American 
Sunday School Union, words, Generation and Bible, where a full explanation 
is given, together with an entire history of the Bible. 

Who wrote the book of Genesis? 

What other parts of the Bible were written by him? 

What are these five books called? 
Ans. Pentateuch or Five Books. 

From whence did Moses get his knowledge of all these things? 
Exod. XXVIII. 11; Deuteronomy XXIV. Io. 


29 Rice, Edwin Wilbur, The Sunday School Movement and the American Sunday School Union, p. 113. 

30 Union Questions, vol. Vv, PD. 41. 

31 No attempt is made here to represent the two sizes of type but only to call attention to the ques- 
tions in two lessons, so that the revision will be apparent. 
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When were the Heaven and earth created? 
What is meant here by the beginning? 
By whom were they created?” 


Now let us examine a part of the same lesson from the revised 

edition of 1834. 
Lesson I 
The Creation 

Genesis I: I-13. 
What is the first book of the Bible called? 
What is the meaning of the word Genesis? 
Who wrote the book of Genesis? 
What other parts of the Bible were written by Moses? 
What are the five books called? (Pentateuch or Five Books.) 
From whence did Moses get his knowledge of all these things? 2 Tim. III. 16. 
When were the heavens and earth created? 
What is meant here by the beginning? What is meant by the Heaven?* 


It is evident that the revisions are relatively slight, but suffi- 
cient, it was thought, to justify the rewriting of the volume. The 
questions show but little variation either in order or wording, 
but the answers of the first edition are not listed in the revised 
copy. The extract given here is a fair example of the changes in 
the two volumes and demonstrates the fact already stated that 
the revisions of the Union Questions were not fundamental. 

(7) Adoption and use. The Union Questions had a wide 
circulation. Edwin Wilbur Rice says: ‘‘The reputation of 
this system of uniform lessons of 1826 and onward, and of the 
lesson books thereon, is indicated by the circulation which they 
attained, running into hundreds of thousands of copies and total- 
ing some millions.”** This is to be expected: first, because of the 
widespread usage of the Selected Scripture Lessons, upon which 
the Union Questions were based; and, second, because of the 
insistent demand on the part of teachers for a specific lesson 
guide. 

Perhaps the popularity of the Union Questions is best attested 
by the action of the National Sunday School Coventions.” The 
conventions of 1832 and 1833 commended the question books as 


32 Union Questions, vol. v, 1830, D. 5- 83 Tbid., 1834, D. 7- 

34 Rice, Edwin Wilbur, The Sunday School Movement and the American Sunday School Union, p. 113. 

% For a description of National Sunday School Conventions see Cope, Henry F., The Evolution of the 
Sunday School, chap. viii. 
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the best system of helps in existence.**° The National Conven- 
tion of 1859 requested the American Sunday School Union to 
revise and reissue the Union Questions, which were even then 
considered well adapted to the older groups of pupils in most 
of the Sunday schools of the United States.*” 


_e The Consecutive Union Questions. Under this title another 


system of helps came into the Sunday-school field. 
(1) Origin and object of the plan. In addition to the Selected 


\ Lessons and the Union Questions based on them, the American 


é.- 


Sunday School Union issued an additional selected Scripture 
system, known as the Consecutive Union Questions. This series, 
although actually belonging to the next period in point of time, 
should be considered here because of its close connection with 
the Union Questions and the Selected Scripture Lessons. 

In the preface of the first volume it is stated that in a general 
way the new question books are similar to the Union Questions, 
but that they differ in the following respect: ‘Instead of taking 
the events and the instructions recorded in the several Gospels 
as so many distinct and independent subjects of instruction, it 
is proposed to take each Gospel by itself and, following the order 
of events as they stand in the history, divide the text into lessons 
of suitable length and frame opportune questions thereon. By 
this system the whole gospel narrative may be brought into view 
at once, and it gives a complete history of Christ and of his 
miracles and teachings as given by each of the Gospels.’ This 
differs from the aim of Volumes I and II of the Union Questions, 
for they were intended to bring into a connected view the chief 
transactions of the life of Jesus on earth, as they are recorded 
by any of the evangelists or all of them, drawing from one Gospel 
to supply the omissions or to connect or illustrate the statements 
of the others. The Consecutive Questions, on the other hand, 
aimed to set forth the life and teachings of Jesus as given by each 
of the evangelists separately. 

(2) The content of the Consecutive Questions. The first course, 


% Rice, Edwin Wilbur, The Sunday School Movement and the American Sunday School Union, p. 121. 
87 Tbid., p. 121. 

38 The Series began in 1846. 

39 Consecutive Union Question Book, vol. i, preface. 
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based on Matthew, contained sixty-one lessons; the second, on 
Mark, thirty-nine lessons; the third, on Luke, Ae eight lessons; 
and the fourth, on John, ond contained forty- -seven lessons. 

The plan of plesons and questions is exactly the same through- 
out the entire series, so that an extract from any one lesson is 
typical of all. A lesson from the second course, based upon 
Mark, has been chosen for the purpose of illustrating the lesson 
content: 


Lesson XIV 
The Miraculous Increase of Food 
Mark VI. 30-44 
30. WHO CAME TO JESUS? 
What did they do? 
31. WHAT DID HE SAY TO THEM? 
What is meant by a desert place? 
FOR WHAT PURPOSE DID THEY GO THITHER? 
32. HOW DID THEY GO TO THE DESERT PLACE? 
33. eae THE PEOPLE DO WHEN THEY SAW THEM DE- 
34. WHAT WERE CHRIST’S FEELINGS WHEN HE SAW THE MUL- 
TITUDE? 
In what sense were they as sheep without a shepherd? 
35. TO WHAT TIME, AS FAR PASSED, DID THE DISCIPLES REFER? 
36. ener THEY PROPOSE TO HAVE DONE WITH THE MUL- 
37. WHAT DID CHRIST DIRECT THEM TO DO? 
WHAT DID THE DISCIPLES REPLY? 
Are we to suppose that two hundred pennyworth of bread would have 
supplied the multitude? 
38. WHAT QUANTITY OF PROVISIONS HAD THEY IN HAND? 
39.—40. WHAT DID CHRIST DIRECT? 
Why was this particular order prescribed? 
41. WHAT DID CHRIST DO WHEN HE HAD TAKEN THE FIVE 
LOAVES AND THE TWO FISHES? 
Are we to suppose he sought a blessing which he could not bestow on 
himself? 
Are we to suppose that the fishes were distributed any differently than 
the bread? 
42. Did the supply suffice? 
43. What quantity of fragments remained? 
How much more was this nae the supply at first?“ 


A comparison of the icin Union Questions with the 
Union Questions shows certain likenesses and differences. The 


40 Consecutive Union Questions, vol. ii, p. 44. 
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same plan of questioning is retained; that is, some of the ques- 
tions may be answered from the Scripture text and others re- 
quire independent thought on the part of the pupil. There are 
fewer of the second type of questions in the Consecutive Union 
Questions. There appears to be but little difference in the 
length and difficulty of the questions asked in the two series. 


ESTIMATE OF THE LESSON HELPS 


It is our purpose here to evaluate the worth of the several 
systems of lesson helps. This may be done by a consideration 
of the advantages and disadvantages of the scheme as a whole. 

Positive values of the lesson helps. It is obvious that any 
system of lesson helps would be better than none at all. Cer- 
tain advantages of lesson helps are indicated here. 

1. The Selected Scripture Lessons and the various systems of 
helps based upon them caused modification in the method of 
memorization. Previous to the use of these helps the pupils 
had selected verses promiscuously, attention being focused on 
the amount of material memorized rather than understanding. 
Under the new plan the pupils were expected to memorize the 
basic text suggested in the question book, which would later be 
used in the class period. 

2. The question book, with its arrangement of questions, sup- 
plied a method by which the teacher was able to furnish instruc- 
tion on the limited number of verses selected. It-.was not ex- 
pected that the plan should be followed slavishly by the teacher, 
but, rather, that it serve at least as a guide, subject to the teacher’s 
modification. 

3. The lesson helps in all instances represent a recognition of 
the capacities of children. For example, Judson prepared three 
sets of questions, and in his instructions to teachers urged them 
to give the easier questions to the younger pupils or those who 
for any reason were less advanced. The “rival system” of 
questions was divided into two grades, one set simple and 
easy, and the other more difficult. The Union and Consecu- 
tive Questions followed the same principle and arranged one set 
of questions which the children could answer from the lesson 
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verse, and another type of question calling for reflection and the 
exercise of judgment. The teacher was urged to ask the ques- 
tions assigned to the age and capacity of the pupils. 

4. A different purpose motivated the new system of lesson 
study. The previous method of Bible study had been com- 
mercialized by the giving of tickets, prizes, and rewards. The 
new method, instead of appealing to a keen but quite worldly 
rivalry, succeeded in turning the attention to the study of the 
lesson for its intrinsic worth." 

5. The system of lesson helps provided a method by which 
the pupil could acquire a more complete knowledge of the Bible 
than was possible under previous methods of merely memorizing 
large portions of Scripture. The new system provided for verse 
analysis and a study of commentaries, which would make it 
possible for the pupils to acquire much information about the 
biblical material. 

The limitations of the plan. On the other hand, the lesson 
helps had serious weaknesses, which may be indicated as follows: 

1. The lesson helps provided a uniform lesson for each class, 
which was thought to be adapted to the capacities of the various 
pupils. 

2. All the lesson helps centered in the objective material 
rather than in the needs and interests of human life. Their object 
was to make it possible for the teacher to impart information 
about the Bible. 

3. The lessons were too difficult for the younger children, un- 
prepared for the study of biblical geography and history, espe- 
cially since these lessons had little or no connection with the 
life problems of the children. 

4. Many of the questions themselves were poor, too general, 
and ambiguous. For example,- Lesson XIX of the Judson 
Questions, Volume I, contains as the opening question, ““Whom 
did Jesus call to him?” and the following sentence is, ‘What did 
he give them?” In the New Series of Questions on the Select 
Scripture Lessons for Sabbath Schools, Lesson XVIII had this 
question: “‘Are little children, then, exposed to death?” It is 


41 Owen, Plans and Motives for the Extension of Sabbath Schools, p. 10. 
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followed by another that is likely to create fear: “Are you ready 
for death?’ Not only may the form of the questions be se- 
riously criticized, but the content also, for often the questions 
tended to inculcate fear rather than love and comradeship. 
_ »} In sum, the lesson helps were prepared for teachers to aid them 
i e in expounding the Selected Scripture Lessons. They took the 
“| | form of questions since the catechetical method was the accepted 
' method of that day. The Rev. Albert Judson was the first to 
prepare a series of questions on the limited Scripture lessons, but 
a rival set of questions was soon published anonymously by the 
Sunday-school superintendent of Princeton, New Jersey, already 
referred to in this chapter. The American Sunday School 
Union, desiring a unified set of helps, secured the copyrights of 
the two lesson helps and delegated Mr. Harvey Fisk to combine 
the best elements of each into one scheme. The result was 
Volumes I and II of the Union Questions, a system of helps later 
extended to twelve volumes in length. In addition to the Union 
Questions, the American Sunday School Union published another 
series of helps in four courses called The Consecutive Union 
Questions, which were confined entirely to the Gospels. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE “BABEL” PERIOD 


THE Verse-A-Day Plan popular about 1831 is not usually 
treated as a part of the “Babel” period. But, since the plan is 
essentially a sporadic revival of a discarded principle, it seems 
in nature allied to the spirit of the “Babel” period with its fre- 
quent changes and often inconsistent attempts to supply curric- 
ulum material; in other words, it was one of many experiments 
in adapting religious training to the conditions of a changing 
age. 

When the Selected Scripture Lessons and the Union Questions 
took such complete control of the Sunday-school curriculum fol- 
lowing 1828, it appeared that the new system had won an im- 
pregnable place. However, about 1831, the Selected Scripture 
Lesson system met with a slight reversion to the memoriter plan 
represented in the Verse-A-Day Plan. 


ORIGIN OF THE PLAN 


The Moravians had long had a plan by which they assigned 
a single, specific verse for each day of the week, and the seven 
verses of the week thus selected and committed to memory were 
used as the Sunday-school lesson on the following Sabbath.’ 

In 1831 the Sunday-school Teachers’ Association of Oswego 
County, New York, adopted the plan and asked all Sunday 
schools within that organization to follow it. The Oswego Asso- 
ciation decided to begin the plan on January 17, 1831, with the 
first verse of the eleventh chapter of the Gospel of John. Like 
the Moravians, the teachers’ association proposed to follow the 
biblical order. The pupils were to commit a verse to memory 
each day, the seven verses together comprising the Sunday- 
school lesson for the week. 

1 Rice, Edwin Wilbur, Important and Remarkable Epochs in the History of Sunday Schools, not paged. 
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The Oswego Teachers’ Association invited the American Sun- 
day School Union and other Sunday-school societies to study 
the plan and requested the secular religious papers to print, 
each week in advance, the lesson of seven verses.” It also pro- 
vided a blank form which explained the plan and allowed space 
for recording the number, name, age, residence, lesson, and date 
of beginning for all members of the family and of every person - 
in the school who joined the Verse-A-Day Plan. 


INDORSEMENTS OF THE SCHEME 


In 1831 the American Sunday School Magazine indorsed the 
plan through its editorial columns and printed the blank provided 
by the Oswego County Sunday School Teachers’ Association. 

The Sunday School Journal, a weekly publication of the 
American Sunday School Union, published the verses and in- 
dorsed the plan as a supplement to but not as a substitute for 
the Selected Lessons sponsored by the Union. On April 20, 
1831, the Sunday School Journal referred to the plan as the 
“Perpetual Bible Lesson’ or ‘‘Verse-A-Day System.” This 
issue of the Journal has the following statement: ‘We shall 
publish each week, regularly, the verses for the succeeding month, 
but we have only room at present to say that the verse for April 
21 is John XII. 38. ‘That the saying of Esaiah the prophet 
might be fulfilled, which he spake, Lord who hath believed our 
report? And to whom hath the arm of the Lord been re- 
vealed?’ ’’> The Sunday School Journal on April 27, 1831, pub- 
lished the Verse-A-Day Plan for a month as promised in the 
previous issue. The lessons for the first week of the month 
were as follows: 


Wednesday, April 27. Jesus cried, and said, he that believeth on me, be- 
lieveth not on me, but on him that sent me. 
Thursday, April 28. And he that seeth me, seeth him that sent me. 
Friday, April 29. I am come a light into the world, that whosoever believeth 
on me should not abide in darkness. 
Saturday, April 30. And if any man hear my words, and believe not, I judge 
him not: for I came not to judge the world, but to save the world. 
2Sampey, John Richard, The International Lesson System, p. 58. Fleming H. Revell Company, 
publishers. 
4 The Sunday School Journal, April 20, 1831, p. 71. 
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Sunday, May z. He that rejecteth me, and receiveth not my words, hath one 
that judgeth him: the word that I have spoken, the same shall judge him 
on the last day. 

Monday, May 2. For I have not spoken of myself, but the Father which sent 
me, ta gave me a commandment, which I should say, and what I should 
speak. 

Tuesday, May 3. And I know that his commandment is life everlasting: 
whatsoever I speak therefore, even as the Father said unto me, so I speak. 


The Sunday School Journal of May 25, 1831 discontinued 
publishing the verses for a month, and published them just one 
week in advance. 

Lesson helps on the Verse-A-Day Plan. Since the scheme was 
published without question, note, or comment there was a need 
for lesson helps, as there had been in the case of the Selected 
Lessons. To meet this demand, Charles Hall edited a book 
called The Daily Verse Expositor. 

The verses for 1832 were found in the Acts of the Apostles 
and Hall’s book attempted to explain the verse for each day. 
An example is cited here which will give an idea of his method 
of treatment: 


Monday ae 

Feb. 27. Chap. 1:17. “And he said unto them, it is not for you to know the 
times or the seasons, which the Father hath put in his own power.” 

Times—seasons. The former of these words refers to great periods such as 
centuries, years, etc.; the latter, to smaller and more exact periods—the 
particular days, occasions, etc. _ 

Hath put in his own power. That is, has reserved them to be regulated by his 
own wisdom and authority. It is enough for the disciples of Christ, that 
they know their duties, and have an assurance of all needed assistance, and 
of final success. Nor need we be anxious about the particular times when 
his promise shall be fulfilled, since these are all ordered by one infinitely 
wiser and better than ourselves.® 


Estimate of the plan. The Verse-A-Day Plan was a decidedly 
retrograde movement. It had at least the following weak- 
Aesses. 

1. It was a return to a system of memorizing verses. True, 
the amount of material to be memorized was limited, but the 

4 The Sunday School Journal, April 20, 1831, Dp. 73- 


5 [bid., May 25, 1831, D. 89. 
6 Hall, Charles, The Daily Verse Expositor, 1832, D. 14. 
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main objective was to memorize the Bible rather than to get 
at a full understanding of the verses committed. 

2. The only helps provided were in the nature of expositions 
such as those which appeared in the Daily Verse Expositor. In 
the case of inexperienced teachers, these helps probably resulted 
only in the teacher’s reciting the comments to the children. 
Experienced teachers were probably able to make use of these 
helps in connection with their own lesson plan. 

3. The plan did not provide for any psychological approach 
to the Bible but was committed to the mechanical system of 
going through the Bible verse by verse. All the verses were to 
be memorized regardless of value to the child’s life at that given 
moment. 

4. It was a very unsatisfactory plan even of memorizing the 
Bible, as it would take approximately eighty-two years to cover 
the Bible at the rate of a verse a day. 

5. The system was far inferior to the question book in that the 
Verse-A-Day Plan provided no opportunity for discovery of prob- 
lems on the part of the pupils. With the question book, the 
pupil did have a guide in searching for the answer, but even this 
was lacking in the Verse-A-Day Plan. 


Summary 


The verse-a-day scheme, according to Doctor Rice, had been 
in use among the Moravians for a long time.’ The plan was 
adopted by the Oswego Teachers’ Association in 1831 without 
any modifications and urged on the American Sunday-schools 
of the country. The American Sunday School Union through 
the American Sunday School Magazine indorsed the plan, and 
the Sunday School Journal, its weekly periodical, published the 
verses a week in advance. In 1832 Charles Hall published the 
Daily Verse Expositor to explain the verses which, for that year, 
were taken from the Book of Acts. 

The plan represents a retrograde movement to the memoriter 
method previous to 1825, but it did not become widespread 
enough in its use to displace the Selected Lessons or the Union 


T Rice, Edwin Wilbur, Personal letter to the Rev. James McConnaughy, May, 1925. 
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Questions, for both the National Conventions of 1832 and 1833 
placed themselves on record as believing that the systems just 
noted above were the best plans before the Sunday-school world. 
The years from 1840 to 1872 in the history of the American 
' Sunday-school curriculum are usually referred to as the “Babel” 
_ period.® The Selected Scripture Lesson, so promising from about 
/1825 to 1840, gave way to a period of decline, and a decided 
lack of uniformity of curriculum materials. 


CAUSES OF THE “BABEL” PERIOD 


Several factors help to explain the confusion of the ‘Babel’ 
period. The Selected Scripture System, as contained ‘in the 
Union Question Books, fell into considerable disfavor around 
1830 and 1831.2 The Verse-A-Day Plan, which was a back- 
ward step to former days, caused at least a considerable reaction 
against the Selected Scripture Lessons. The American Sunday 
School Union, by indorsing the Verse-A-Day Plan, and later 
by issuing the Consecutive Union Questions, opened up the way 
to new and further attempts in curriculum making. The va- 
rious denominations also had come to a more definite Sunday- 
school consciousness. They were forming denominational unions, 
and their publishing houses were more adequately attempting 
to meet the needs of the Sunday-school pupils.” Following 
the lead of the Selected Scripture Lesson system, the denomina- 
tions began to issue lesson plans of their own execution. Private 
publishers competed with the Sunday School Union and the 
denominational publishing houses in placing on the market their 
rival schemes. Thus, various systems sprang up, independent 
lessons took the field, denominational presses attempted to serve 
their pupils, and the result of it all was confusion and lack of. 
unity. Well has the period been called “Babel.” 


THE MATERIAL OF THE ““BABEL” PERIOD 


In these years flourished the question book, small enough to 


8 Cope, Henry F., The Evolution of the Sunday School, p. 103. 

9 The scheme proved long and tedious and students lost interest. 

10 A condensed treatment of the denominational activities is found in Henry F. Cope’s book entitled, 
The Evolution of the Sunday School, pp. 87-90. 
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fit readily into one’s pocket. It represents an attempt to provide 
an organized system of Bible study, including occasional doc- 
trinal teaching.!! Whether the system of lessons covered one 
year or several, or whether issued by the Sunday School Unions, 
denominational presses, or private individuals, all lesson series 
practically throughout the entire period 1825~1864 took the form 
of a question book. This is true of the Selected Scripture Lessons, 
Union Questions, and the Consecutive Questions. In the ‘‘Babel” 
period, the question book was the representative type of Sunday- 
school material. Some of the typical lesson plans will be noted. 

Harvey Newcomb’s plan of lessons. The lessons by New- 
comb were printed and promoted by the Massachusetts Sabbath 
School Society. Volume I is entitled Scripture Questions, with 
% lessons chosen from the Epistle of Paul to the Romans. The book 
’ has a general preface, a note to parents calling their attention to 
their responsibility, a note to teachers, explanations, and gen- 
eral directions. After a page of abbreviations used in the book, 
the lessons (fifty-two in all) follow. This course places special 
emphasis upon the doctrinal section of Romans. Lesson III, 
for example, deals with the universal depravity and guilt of the 
Gentiles (Romans 1.18-23.) 


What is revealed from Heaven? 

What does revealed mean? 

Against what is the wrath of God revealed from Heaven? 

What is wrath? 

With whom is God displeased all the time? John 3: 36, Ps. 7: 11. 

Would you like to have your father angry with you every day? 

How then should sinners feel, who are under the wrath of God all the time? 

Why is the wrath of God revealed against all ungodliness and unrighteous- 

ness of men? Verse 19. 

What is manifest in or to them? 

What does manifest mean? 

Who has showed all men that which may be known of God? 

What are clearly seen from the creation of the world? 

By what are the invisible things of God understood? Ps. 19: 1-6. 

What does invisible mean? 

Can the heathen, who have no Bible, see God’s works? 

What might they learn about him from the things that are made? 

il An example here is the Topical Question Book, by Joseph Banvard. The lessons in this book 
embrace the doctrines and duties more immediately related to the plan of salvation, and although the 


range of concepts is more narrow than the usual catechism, because of the particular theme of the 
book, the treatment is not unlike the lessons in any doctrinal catechism. 
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Have they any excuse, then, for living in sin? 

If the heathen are without excuse, what do you think of those who have the 
Bible, and go to Sabbath school, and hear the Gospel, and yet live in sin? 

Which will fare the better in the day of judgment, the heathen, who never 
heard of Jesus, or the Sabbath scholar, who will not come to him? Matt. 
10: 15.4 


In this particular lesson there were, in all, seventy-nine major 
questions, of which thirteen are quoted here. The questions are 
designed to explain God’s wrath, to describe those against whom 
he is angry, and to point out a way of escape. 

Lesson VI has as the title ““God No Respecter of Persons,” 
with questions designed to show that God is no respecter of per- 
sons, the necessity of obedience, God’s judgment on the world, 
necessity of revelation, and how to be saved from the awful con- 
demnation. The method of treatment is exactly like Lesson 
III already examined; in fact, this method prevails throughout 
the book. 

Lesson XLIII is entitled “Exhortations to Various Duties.” 
This lesson seeks to help the pupil to become conscious of his 
duty to God; to understand the meaning of entire consecration 
and the dangers which particularly surround consecrated people.” 
It attempts to explain also how a transformation of character 
can and should come to a pupil. Other questions are designed 
to help the pupil to find out what other duties are enjoined in 
the chapter from which the lesson is taken and how to adjust 
his life in the light of them.” 

In this book the questions are of two kinds: first, those intended 
to stimulate a careful study of the Scriptures, and, secondly, 
those planned to stimulate thought. We need only to refer to 
Lesson III for examples of the latter, as follows: 


On the supposition that Paul believed the heathen could be saved without 
a gospel, how can you account for his enduring so much to carry it to them? 

Suppose a number of criminals equally guilty and all deserving of death, 
if one of them should be pardoned, would an injustice be done to the rest? 


12 Newcomb, Harvey, Scriptuve Questions, pp. 20-21. 
13 That is, temptations to backsliding and so forth. 

144 Newcomb, Harvey, Scripture Questions, pp. 191-194. 
15 [bid., D. 37- 
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It was found, by experience, that Scripture Questions, Volume 
I, was too difficult for smaller children. To meet this situation 
Mr. Newcomb prepared in 1837 a First Question Book for those 
pupils not ready for a study of the book of Romans. The book 
really consisted of two volumes and was topically arranged. 
The first volume embraced the principal truths and doctrines of 
the Scriptures, systematically presented, and the second con- 
tained the more practical duties toward God and man which are 
set forth in the Scriptures. A typical lesson is given in part 
here, to illustrate the method, style, phraseology, and difficulty 
of this lesson book. ; 

Four Scripture verses, Exodus 20:8-11 furnish the scriptural 
basis for the questions, and they are quoted at the beginning 
of the lesson treatment: 


Lesson XXI 


The Sabbath 

Q. What must we remember? 
How must we remember the Sabbath day? 
Why do you suppose God said, remember, and not thou shalt, when he 
commanded the children of Israel to keep the Sabbath? Genesis 2: 2, 3. 
Do any of the other Commandments begin with remember? 
Can we remember anything that we have never known? 
If there had been no Sabbath day before, do you think God would have 
told them to remember it? 
What did He tell them to do six days? 
If God has commanded us to work six days, is it right for us to be idle? 
What does Solomon say about people that are idle? Proverbs 19: 15. 
What does Paul say about those that will not work? 2nd Thess. 3: to. 
What must we do in six days? 
If six days are given us to do all owr work in, is it right to do any of it on 
the Sabbath, which could be done on any other day?! 


In this lesson there are in all sixty questions, of which twelve 
are listed here. The questions make it clear that the pupils are 
to discover God’s command concerning the Sabbath, the work 
on other days, how to keep the Sabbath, and reasons for obsery- 
ing the day. Other chapters in the book deal with such topics 
as “God,” “God Knows All Things,” “God Is Great and Good,” 
“Jesus,” “Jesus the Saviour,” “The Temptation and the Fall,” 


18 Newcomb, Harvey, First Question Book, vol. i, Revised Edition, 1838, pp. 50-51. 
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“The Curse,” “Profane Swearing,” and ‘Brothers and Sisters 
Must Live Together in Harmony.”’ 

The catechetical method is used only in part, since answers 
to the questions are not included. The pupils are to find the 
answers in the Scriptures and to secure a mastery of the verses 
which have been used as the basis of study. Although the book 
was planned for the young child, it is suggested that older classes 
may profitably use the material and extend the scope of the sub- 
jects included in the course. Mr. Newcomb was interested in 
having the pupil reason as well as memorize, for in the preface of 
this volume he protested against memorizing materials which 
are thought to possess value merely for the sake of future use. 
He held that it was an error to make it the chief object in memo- 
rizing to commit long sections or even shorter oné on the basis 
of their future use.” In this connection he said that such a 
method of teaching has led to the tedious exercises of memory. 
They (the pupils) have been required to commit to memory 
those things that contain no intelligible ideas to their under- 
standing. We should aim to affect the heart. Children must be 
taught to think as well as memorize.* 


As far as we are able to ascertain, the complete series prepared 


by Newcomb consisted of seventeen volumes in addition to the 


First Question Book, the beginning book of the entire plan. The | 


Ipsos * if 


books all follow the same plan of treatment as the two here dis-~ 


cussed. They were, indeed, question books on the Bible. For 
further example, Volume V, dealing with the book of Genesis 
chronologically and in catechetical form, was published in 1841. 
Volumes VI, VII, and VIII contain the “Gospels in Harmony.” 

The question books by Newcomb are among the best of that 
kind of material. They include a carefully worked-out table 
of abbreviations, a preface giving the plan of the book, sugges- 
tions for the study of the lessons, and suggestions to teachers. 
The Scripture verses which form the basis of the questions are 
quoted at the beginning: of the lessons. Memorization is not 
stressed to the exclusion of reason and thought. Mr. Newcomb 


1” Newcomb, Harvey, First Question Book, preface. 
18 bid. 
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would have children think rather than cram. One of the dis- 
tinctive features of this series is the thought-provoking ques- 
tion, rarely found in this period. For example, in the First 
Question Book, the lesson, ‘‘God is a Spirit,” includes the fol- 
lowing: 

Can you think and know? 

Is it your head that thinks and knows? 


Is it your hands? : 
What part of you is it that thinks and knows?! 


Other questions draw the student to an examination of the Bible 
text itself. For example, in Lesson II of this same book are 
found the following: 


How does the Lord search us? Ps. 11: 4. 
What part of us does He search? I Chron. 28:9. 
What has God known of us? I Kings 8: 39; Ps. 44: 21. 


As previously indicated the Harvey Newcomb lessons were 
printed and promoted by the Massachusetts Sabbath School 
Society. Since this organization, created in 1832 as an agency 
of the Congregational Church, made such an important contribu- 
tion to this period through publications and periodicals, some 
notice should be given to its work. 

In 1833 the Society began the publication of the Sabbath 
School Visitor, a monthly periodical for teachers and pupils. 
In 1835 it published the Shorter Catechism and shortly after- 
ward a volume of exercises on the catechism making use of 
paraphrase and explanatory notes, in the hope that even young 
children might comprehend the doctrines of the faith. It was 
pointed out in Chapter VI that following 1835 there was a period 
of renewed interest in the study of doctrinal catechisms. Un- 
doubtedly, the efforts of the Massachusetts Society in publish- 
ing the catechism and other books that give it a wider circula- 
tion did much to sustain the revived interest in doctrinal studies. 
In 1836 the Society republished the New England Primer.” 

19 Newcomb, Harvey, First Question Book, Revised Edition, p. 9. 

20 [bid., p. II. 


24 Brief History of the Massachuselts Sabbath School Society and of the Rise and Progress of Sabbath 
Schools in the Orthodox Congregational Denomination, p. Il. 
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In the same year the Society began to publish the Question 
Books for Sabbath Schools, by Harvey Newcomb. Also, in the 
same year (1836), this Society made possible the beginning of a 
series of biblical catechisms (eventually including eight volumes) 
for infant Sunday schools. In_ 1839, to meet the demand for 
suitable material for very small children, the Society began. to 
publish the Infant Series, which was extended to sixteen packages, 
each package containing twelve different books. By 1850 the 
series included one hundred and ninety-two different booklets. 
In sum, therefore, the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society 
published lessons, a paper for teachers and pupils, infant lessons, 
and exercises on the Shorter Catechism. The work of this So- 
ciety was especially felt throughout New England, where the 
Congregational Church was dominant. The lesson series, par- 
ticularly by Harvey Newcomb, were of a high grade, as far as 
lesson material for that period went, and merit commendation 
in comparison with other Sunday-school question books of the 
early ‘‘Babel”’ period. : 
Story and narrative treatments of the Bible. An anonymous 
book of this character was Journeyings of Abraham and Hts 
Descendants (1856), This volume, unlike the question books, 
is in.narrative form, rather than catechetical, as most question 


books were. It deals with the incidents in the life of Abraham 
and his descendants, and, instead of being divided into lessons, , 
forms a continuous narrative of Abraham’s travels, his sons, 
Jacob’s sons, the trip to Egypt, sojourn in Egypt, journeys in 
the wilderness, entrance into Canaan, and a brief description 
of the Hebrew monarchy and the two kingdoms, Israel and 
Judah. The book, the author says in the preface, grew out of 
a request of a Bible class in New York and was designed for fam- 
ilies and schools of biblical instruction, and for the assistance of 
Sunday-school teachers. 

Another anonymous work of like nature but planned more 
especially for children ‘was entitled Line Upon Line. The 
author of this book aimed to make the Scriptures delightful as 
well as understandable. He chose the most interesting biog- 
raphies and incidents “1 the Bible from the story of creation 
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to the death of Joshua. Chapter I tells the story of Creation 
according to the biblical account. The narrative is followed 
by a poem of five stanzas. Chapter II gives the details of the 
sin of Adam and Eve. This narrative section is followed by 
a poem of seven stanzas. Chapter III tells the story of Cain 
and Abel. The Bible story is here retold in simple terms with 
such additions as are needed to make the narrative understand- 
able and interesting to children. Then follows a poem of six 
stanzas. Other chapters deal with the Flood, “Joseph the Slave, 
Prisoner and Lord of Egypt,” ‘“‘Moses the Deliverer of a Race,” 
and “Joshua and His Conquests.”’ 

The poems included emphasized the central thought of the les- 
son with which they were used. The book contained questions 
on the various chapters, not in the nature of thought questions 
but for the purpose of aiding the child in gaining information 
and in fixing facts in his mind. As the book was interestingly 
written it probably appealed to children. 

A semibiblical commentary. Another lesson book for Sunday 


' schools and families was prepared by Caroline R. Wright. uarehe 
* “volume is organized into the following main divisions: “Bible,” 


“Six Ages,’ “Miracles,” “Prophecies,” “Jerusalem,” and “Bib- 
lical Characters.” 

The lesson on the Bible, in question-and-answer form, stated 
that God makes his will known through the Bible. It then pro- 
ceeds to define Canon, Bible, Inspiration, Divisions of the Sacred 
Scriptures, Meaning of Testament, Languages Used, Transla- 
tions, and the reason why the book was given to man. Next, 
the “Six Ages” are considered in question-and-answer form. The 
First Age extends from Creation to the Deluge, including such 
events and topics as the creation of man, the abode of our first 
parents, the fall of Adam, the promise of a Saviour, the transla- 
tion of Enoch, the long life of Methuselah and others, and the 
deluge of the earth by water.” The other five ages are described 
in like manner; and under each of these, as under the “first age” 
noted above, the chief occurrences are listed. 


2 Wright, Caroline R., Scripture Lessons For Sabbath School and Families. 


23 Ibid., p. 24. 
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The next section is devoted to the Old Testament miracles. 
Here miracles are defined and offered as proof of the authenticity 
of the Bible. The purpose of miracles is pointed out and the 
power by which they are wrought is explained. After this pre- 
liminary section the actual miracles are enumerated and dis- 
cussed. Then follows a section on the New Testament miracles. 
Here it is emphasized that most of the New Testament mir- 
acles were wrought by Christ and his apostles. The actual 
miracles are then pointed out and discussed as to their facts, the 
circumstances that called them forth, and the book or books 
where they may be found. 

Lessons on the prophecies of the Old Testament make up the 
next section. Prophecy is defined and the prophets are set 
apart as different from other men, with the statement that the 
prophecies of greatest importance to the world are those concern- 
ing the Redeemer. The books where such prophecies occur 
are listed. The lesson closes with an arrangement in chrono- 
logical order of the prophecies concerning the advent of the 
Saviour. 

The next section is devoted to the city of Jerusalem. Facts 
are given concerning its name, location, capture from the Jebu- 
sites, improvements made by David, the building enterprises of 
Solomon, the separation of the Northern from the Southern 
Kingdom and the kings of each section. 

The final section of the book deals with the character of the 
New Testament writers such as Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, 
Paul, Peter, John and Jude. 

The book as a whole gives much historical information, purely 
biblical, and defines such terms as Canon, Bible, Inspiration, 
and Prophecy. Because it is more than the usual lesson book, 
we have called it a semicommentary. It contains many pictures, 
as, for example, the “Temple of Solomon,” “Wyclif and His 
Judges,” “Levites Carrying the Ark and the Tabernacle.” The 
style is clear with an attempt at adaptation to youthful minds. 
There is no evidence to show that it was used widely, but, judg- 
ing from its value, we might assume a considerable circulation. 

A popular treatment of the Ten Commandments. A story 


io 
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book on the Ten Commandments” provided very readable ma- 
terial for the young. The plan of this book was to build each 
lesson about a commandment used as the starting point. Some- 
times there were exhortations, again there were stories and illus- 
trations. Take, for example, the lesson on the seventh com- 
mandment. Here is presented a vivid picture of a boy addicted 
to swearing to such a degree that it was not decent to associate 
with him. The author describes his own attempts, met by insult 
and contempt, to reform the boy, and concludes the story by 
telling of the young man’s death, in which he shrieked that 
devils were tearing out his heart. Finally there is the exhorta- 
tion not to be like that boy. 

The book, written in colorful language, must have made a 
strong appeal to the readers, especially when presented by a 
dramatic teacher. However, the material is faulty in that it 
portrays an awful, angry God. Besides, it tries to get children 
to look at the world as adults. In one place, a certain little girl 
is described as not liking Sunday. Of her the author said, “She 
would like Sunday if she loved God.” It is difficult to under- 
stand how one could expect children to love a day built on such 
an abstract principle. Yet, this kind of book, because it was 
written in story form and in language more appealing to children, 
far surpasses the old type of question-and-answer book that 
merely gave fact information about the Commandments. 

The system of lessons by Orange Judd. Near the close of 
the “Babel” period appeared a very acceptable system of lessons 
under the direction of Orange Judd, a famous editor of agricul- 
tural papers, much interested in the religious education of the 
young. The lessons for every Sunday in the year were taken 
from the historical and prophetic books, the Epistles, and the 
Psalms. The lessons were arranged chronologically, with a 
brief, connected history or résumé of the entire Old and New 
Testaments. 


Volume I. The Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. 
Volume II. From the Birth of Christ to Revelation. 
Volume III. The Period from Adam to Elijah. 

Volume IV. The Period From Elijah to Christ. 


“ % Cross, Jonathan, Stories and Illustrations of the Ten Commandments. 
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The volumes, three and a quarter by five and a half inches in 
dimensions, were bound in the blue of the old Webster Spelling 
Book. In the preface Mr. Judd describes the origin of his 
lessons: 

“It is very desirable that as much as possible of the Word of 
God should be committed to memory in early life. Any portion 
of the sacred text learned in childhood or youth enters, so to 
speak, into the very texture of the mind, and forms a part of the 
staple of thought in after life. Experience has proved that from 
seven to ten verses are about all that children of average intellect 
can be readily induced to learn at one time. But in the method 
ordinarily pursued this amount carries a school over a small 
portion of a single Gospel before changes of superintendent, 
teacher, class, or textbook break up the regular history; to say 
nothing of the fact that none of the four Gospels gives a regular 
chronological history, or of the fact that in this way the inter- 
esting and important history of the church contained in the Acts 
is seldom reached at all.” 

The concluding section of Judd’s preface follows: 


I. The titles of the lessons are thrown together on page six, where they are 
all presented to the eye in regular order. 


II. The calendar of Sundays, on page seven, with the numbers, shows what 
lessoh is set down for each Sunday in any year in which the book 4s used. 


III. Each lesson is complete on two pages, opening together. The text of 
the lesson is printed in full at the head, with the probable time and place 


of its occurrence. 





25 Judd, Orange, Lessons For Every Sunday in the Year, vol i, preface. Mr. Judd says: “To remedy 
these defects, I attempted some fifteen years ago to arrange a series of short lessons on a new plan, and 
have made out several such series from time to time, but without getting anything exactly satisfactory 
until I submitted that matter to Dr. James Strong, author of the well known Harmony of the Gospels 
and other biblical works. He, with much labor and care, prepared a series of fifty-two lessons, embrac- 
ing in chronological order some of the leading events and doctrines of the New Testament, which I 
have found to be admirably adapted to the purpose and which has already come into extensive use. 
The description of such events in the Gospels is taken from that evangelist who gives the best account 
within the required number of consecutive verses. I put a printed copy of this series into the hands of 
every teacher and scholar in my school, with a double purpose: first, each one then knows without fair 
where the lesson for every Sunday is to be found; and, secondly, the several events and subjects 
stand before the eye in their regular order and become fixed in the mind. A second series of similal 
lessons, embracing intervening subjects from the Gospels and the Acts and selections from the Epistles 
in their chronological place in the history, has been prepared by the same hand, for use after the first 
series has been completed in the school. ; ; 

“After I had printed some twenty thousand copies of this table of lessons for the use of my own school 
and other schools which had adopted them, T received numerous urgent requests for a question book 
adapted to them.”’_ In collaboration with Doctor Olin and Dr. James Strong the four volumes of ques- 


tions were prepared. 
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IV. A very important item is the condensed history, connecting each lesson 
with the preceding. In this manner the entire New Testament history 
is epitomized in chronological order. 


V. In large type are the most obvious questions on the text, such as can be 
readily answered by small children. 


VI. In smaller type are a series of interesting questions directly and indirectly 
connected with the lesson. It will be seen that an answer is given to 
every question at all difficult, either in words or by a Scripture reference. 
This will be a very material aid to the great mass of teachers, who are not 
supplied with commentaries and other helps. The amount of informa- 
tion given in these questions and answers 1s very large, and much of it 
is so valuable and attractive, and withal so new, that the book will be 
inviting and instructive for perusal by the old as well as the young. 


Giving all credit of the execution of the plan of the work to Doctor Strong 
and Doctor Olin, I am very free to say this is by far the most perfect Sunday- 
school book which I have yet found. It is not only a question book, covering 
in the compass of a single year the most essential parts of the whole New Testa- 
ment, and adapted to all classes of scholars, but is also a chronology, a history 
and a commentary combined. That it may largely assist in the great work 
of instructing the youth in the sacred text is the earnest wish and prayer of 

Your Colaborer in Christ, 
ORANGE Jupp. 


Since the books in the series are all built on the same general 
plan, Volume II will be studied in detail. According to the pref- 
ace, this book is adapted to pupils of all ages. In the two para- 
graphs of notes and suggestions to superintendents and teachers 
it is stated that the book is planned to follow the first series, but 
is complete in itself and may be used independently. This 
volume covers the entire New Testament from the birth of Christ 
to the book of Revelation. The aim of the book is stated as an 
attempt to give the pupil a connected view of the events of the 
entire New Testament in the order of their occurrence, together 
with an outline of the Epistles as to time and occasion of writ- 
ing, and an analysis of each. The pupil was expected to learn 
a considerable part of the text. It is further stated that the 
book endeavors to treat only those great doctrines which are 
agreed upon by all classes of evangelical Christians, omitting 
any discussion of extreme sectarian views. The calendar of 


2% Judd, Orange, Lessons For Every Sunday in the Year, vol. i, preface. 
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Sundays for seven years (page 5) makes possible an arrangement 
of lessons according to the church year. F ollowing the calendar 
is the table of lessons in both series. The first-year. lessons 
are printed in italics and the second in capitals. 

We will consider a typical lesson entitled “The Testimony of 
Simeon.” j 


_ The Scripture lesson is selected from Luke, Chapter IT, verses 25-32. The 
time is given as B. C. 6 and the place as the temple in Jerusalem. The verses 
are followed by a section on antecedent history. This section gives the informa- 
tion that, since the close of the Old Testament by Malachi and Ezra, visions 
and prophecy had been sealed up for the remainder of that dispensation. Herod 
the Great was the king of Judea. The angel Gabriel appeared to a priest 
Zacharias while performing his duties in the temple. The angel promised a 
son who would be Christ’s forerunner. Later the same angel appeared to 
Mary at Nazareth and announced to her the news that she would be the mother 
of the Messiah. John the Baptist and Jesus were born as predicted. The 
shepherds directed by the angels found the infant Saviour in Bethlehem. When 
Jesus was eight days old he was taken to the temple and, while he was there, 
the incident of this lesson occurred.”” 

When the shepherds are referred to it is pointed out that the shepherds of 
Bethlehem were referred to in Series I, Lesson I. Following the antecedent 
history there is a note on the chronology of the Bible. It is stated that the 
old chronology was devised by Archbishop Ussher in 1654 but that investigations 
of later scholars have resulted in several corrections. 

Then follow the questions on the lesson. Throughout the book, with the 
exception of the first lesson, a connected history of the lessons is given. In 
the first lesson the antecedent history takes the place of the connected history, 
and is really an introduction to the New Testament topics. 

Other chapters deal with such topics as the slaughter of the innocents, 
the Baptist’s preaching, the parables, the miracles of Jesus, and his teachings. 
In the Epistles the lessons deal with the chief events in the life of Paul, his 
preaching, his teaching, and the events connected with the last years of his 
life. The latter part of the book is given over to the Christian virtues and 
exercises such as purity, fidelity, prayer, patience, and closes with a lesson 
on Christian privileges and enjoyments. 


The remaining books in a manner similar to that just illustrated 
treat the individual lessons. Number III concerns itself with 
the Old Testament, from Adam to Elijah. The preface explains 
that the Old Testament Volumes III and IV attempt to do for 
the Old Testament what the first two volumes have done for the 
New Testament.” Number IV extends from the time of Na- 


27 Judd, Orange, Scripture Lessons for Every Sunday in the Year, No. II, p. 8. 
28 Jbid., Number III, preface. 
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both’s vineyard to that of Christ. In some respects this series 
of lessons is similar to the International Uniform Lessons that 
were soon to follow. The Scripture text, in about as many verses 
as commonly used in the Uniform Lessons, was to be found at 
the beginning of each lesson. Judd’s attempt to connect each 
lesson with the foregoing week’s work also became characteristic 
of the Uniform Lessons of a decade later. 

The difference in educational point of view and method between 
Judd’s lessons and our best graded series is quite marked. Judd 
was of the opinion that the same books could be used for all 
ages—now a discarded theory of Sunday-school curriculum. 
These lessons reveal a lack of appreciation of the pupils’ differ- 
ing interests, needs, and capacities. Judd was not entirely 
unmindful of this problem, for in the preface to Number II he 
says: “The book is adapted to small children, and to Bible classes 
as well. The former may at first study mainly the questions 
directly or by reference to an appropriate passage of Scripture.” 
There is an appreciation of age differences here but the idea is 
not carried far enough. The expressed aim of the book, in part, 
was to treat of those doctrines held by evangelical churches. 
The material was catechetically arranged, which has been dis- 
carded for the most part. There is little or no approach to the 
lessons except through the connected history, which is entirely 
informational and very brief. There is only a mechanical pro- 
gression in the lesson—that of following the narrative—and 
there is no definite objective for each lesson, unless it be the mas- 
tering of so much material. Judd felt that the four volumes 
covered the chief events and topics of biblical history. Dr. 
James Strong says of the series: ‘Since the books are brief, 
the work is presented in a condensed and concise form. Even 
though the books are small they contain an outline of biblical 
history, and specimens more or less numerous, according to the 
import—of each portion of Holy Writ—are inserted from nearly 
every book of the Scriptures, with such explanation of the text 
and analysis of the content as to convey to the youthful mind a 
tolerably complete idea of the Bible as a whole and in detail.’ 


29 Judd, Orange, Scripture Lessons for Every Sunday in the Year, Number III, preface. 
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GRADING AND ADAPTATION OF MATERIALS 


Although the period of graded lessons had not yet been reached, 
there were attempts at grading in this early period. The geligal 
was graded. Two departments were generally recognized— 
infant and senior. There was also an intermediate class, although 
it was not called an intermediate department. Not tae more 
grading than that was attempted. When Newcomb wrote his 
Scripture Questions it was found that the first volume, on Romans, 
was too difficult for young children, and to meet their needs he 
wrote his First Question Book. It is very probable that earlier 
this book was not used with the ‘Infant classes.” 

At the very beginning of the period when the Selected Lessons 
had taken possession of the field and the boast of the American 
Sunday School Union was that at last there was a lesson for all 
pupils, attempts were made to care for the youngest classes. 
The Union published a Primer for beginners and this was fol- 
lowed by the Child’s Scripture Question Book. Later the Con- 
secutive Questions, dealing with the four Gospels, were used as 
an intermediate book. This is a clear attempt upon the part of 
the American Sunday School Union to provide for the different 
age groups. Although the books were made simpler in treat- 
ment, unfortunately the concepts for the most part remained 
unchanged. 

Another attempt at adaptation of material was made by 
- Daniel Wise, who published in 1845 the Infant Teacher's Manual, 
for the use of children, Sunday schools and families who were 
unable to read. The manual contained lessons about God, the 
Bible, the Sabbath, the creation of the world, the fall of Adink 
and the histories of Abraham, Joseph, and Moses. The material 
was arranged in catechetical form, the teacher giving out the 
question and answer and requiring the child to commit them to 
memory. In the Infant Teacher’s Manual the hymns were care- 
fully selected in keeping with the lesson and were adapted to the 
capacity of the child. THis book was usually followed by the 
Child’s Lesson Book on the New Testament by Daniel Wise, which 
the author claimed should be the book next in order after the 
Teacher’s Manual. It aimed to serve those children entering 
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the regular classes of the Sunday school. Examination of the 
contents shows that this volume contained subjects covering the 
entire Bible. Some of the chapters were: “The Miracles of 
Christ,” “The Sermon on the Mount,” ‘The Transfiguration,” 
“The Crucifixion,” “The Resurrection,” ‘Lessons on the Epis- 
tles,” and the ‘“‘Revelation of St. John.” There were both ques- 
tions and answers. 

James Floy also attempted gradation in his books, called 
Lessons in Bible History, a series of three. Number I states in 
the preface that it is one of a graduated Sunday-school text- 
book series. The material is taken from the New Testament 
and is intended for pupils eight to nine years of age. Number 
II, published in the same year (1861), consisted of lessons from 
the New Testament and was planned for pupils nine to ten years 
of age. Number III contained lessons on Bible morality and 
was designed for children over ten years of age. 

The Massachusetts Sabbath School Society early recognized 
that all children could not profitably study the same lesson and 
in 1839 began the publication of the Infant Series to meet the 
demand for lessons for very small children. “Also the Boston 
Sabbath School Society, in its report of 1828, said, ‘Religious 
instruction must be in the language which children compre- 
hend.’”° 

From these facts the conclusion is justified that those leaders 
and writers did not remain insensible to the problem of grading, 
but attempted to solve it to the best of their ability. They 
recognized, for the most part, that all children could not study 
the same lesson. They saw very clearly that beginners must 
be provided with materials different from those for adults, that 
all ages should receiye special attention. Yet, although mate- 
rials were prepared for the various age groups, for the most part 
the actual grading was poorly done. This was due, in part, to 
the narrowness of the available material. The Bible constituted 
the basic source. It is extremely difficult to adapt biblical 
materials so as to make them satisfactory for all ages. The 
problem becomes still more perplexing when the material must 


30 Second Annual Report, Boston Sabbath School Society, 1828. 
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be prepared for catechetical use, which was the prevailing method 
of the period. 


AIMS AND METHODS oF THE “BABEL” PERIOD 


We shall now give attention to aims sought and methods 
used throughout the “‘Babel’’ period. 

The aim of the ‘‘Babel” period. The fundamental : aim of this 
period is identical with that of the first quarter century of the 
American Sunday school. The leaders were primarily concerned 
that the child should be converted and “get-right with God” so 
as to secure an eternal salvation, The thought prevailed that the 
pupils must be Prepared, through all of the teaching, for the day 


when he should experience a divine work of grace changing his | 


life and should make a decision to become a Christian. 

The Hon. Stephen C. Phillips states explicitly that the work 
of a eee teacher was to awaken the child to a spir- 
ituallife.** Daniel Wise, another lesson writer, in 1845 said, 
“The church must have confidence in oe conversion. 932 
Mr. H. I. Smith, speaking before the Union Sabbath School 
Society of Gergebure 3 in 1839, said, “It is not enough to give 
information. Young souls must be made to inquire what they 
must do to be saved.’*? It is quite evident, therefore, that the 
Sunday school was regarded primarily as a soul- saving. institu- 
tion, whose chief business it was_to lead the young to a “‘saved” 
condition. | ‘Tt is clear that Christian-nurture was overshadowed 
by conversion and soul-saving; as expressed by F. D. Hunting- 
don:“At any rate and in all cases, conversion there must be.’*4 

Very closely=connected with- this aim, and in reality carrying 
it forward, was a sécond or supplementary. aim. The child must 
be acquainted with the Word. of God,.for, whether-it-was indis- 
criminate memorization, selected lesson, or question book, all 
religious materials centered-in_the Bible. 


31 Phillips, Stephen, see the Eighteenth Annual Report of the Boston Sabbath School Society, p. 11. 

82 Wise, Daniel, Infant Teacher’s Manual, p. 8. 

33 Smith, H. I., Discourse delivered before the Union Sabbath School Society of Gettysburg, 1839, 
p.9. ; 
# Huntingdon, F. D., An Address delivered before the State Convention of the Massachusetts Sab- 
bath School Teachers, 1860. 
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Joseph Emerson, in the preface to his lesson material,®* said, 
“To know the Bible is to know God and Christ, and without 
the Bible, God and Christ are never known.” The teachers 
were exhorted to be sure that the children mastered the biblical 
facts since these were of such great importance. Enoch Mudge, 
believing that instruction constituted the most satisfactory 
means of giving a correct knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, said, 
‘“‘There are various modes of instruction and helps, all having the 
same object—to lead the student to a careful and diligent study 
of the Bible, that he may attain a knowledge of the important 
truths it contains.’"® He further says: ‘‘No employment can be 
so important to youth as the study of the living oracles of God 
. . . because they contain the kind of information which is best 
adapted to the state and condition of such a race of beings as 
we are,” 

Sylvester Graham, in 1831, expressed the ideal well: “Let the 
Bible be stereotyped upon the pages of the youthful heart... 
and it can never be destroyed by sacrilegious contempt, nor 
exchanged for means of sensuous indulgence, nor entirely laid 
aside and neglected.’”® 

F, A. Packard summarized the thought of the entire period 
in its relation to the Bible in the following lines: ‘“‘They do not 
believe that any men or body of men since the days of the 
apostles have had any gifts or graces, which clothe their teaching 
or interpretations with any authority binding upon the conscience 
or judgment of others. The Bible is the only rule of faith and 
duty, and every man is required, on divine authority and at the 
peril of his own soul, to search the Scriptures and see what they 
testify of Christ and his doctrines. Hence to open the Bible to 
all the rising generations of our country is the grand and glorious 
object of the American Sunday School Union.’*® From these 
evidences we may conclude unequivocally that the outstanding 


% Emerson, Joseph, Lessons on the Old Testament, preface. 
%6]Mudge, Enoch, A System of Bible Class Instruction, preface. 
387 Ibid. 

38 Graham, Sylvester, Sermon; Thy Kingdom Come, 1831. 


80 Packard, Frederick Adolphus, Popular Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Sunday Schools in the 
United States, p. 10. 
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aim of the period was to lead the pupils to Christ, with the Bible 
as the agency best suited to perform that task. 

The method employed. The method shows little change from 
that employed in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
although the materials differ. The memoriter method still pre- 
dominated. Orange Judd-considered it very desirable that as 
much biblical material as possible be committed to memory in 
early life.*° 

James C. Jun speaks of childhood as the learning age and con- 
cludes that, since this is so, the teachers should use all diligence 
and care that the Bible should be instilled into the minds of 
youth.*4 Joseph Emerson is very positive about the value of the 
memory method. He says, “‘The advantages of this mode are 
obvious to reason, confirmed by Scripture, and by the experiences 
outhesagess!™ tJ >. J: Janeway, of the Presbyterian Board of 
Publications, was greatly in favor of the meémory.method. He 
says, “‘The ee of Scripture history and biography i is certainly 
interesting and instructive to youth, for it stores their minds with 
many valuable facts.’*“8 The book from which this statement 
is taken is in the form of questions and answers—the usual cate- 
chetical book of the period. This author evidently thought of 
making the mind a storehouse rather than.a-thinking, problem- 
solving agency. The Child’s Lesson Book, published in 1851, 
says in the preface that this book may be used as soon as the 
children in the Sunday school are old enough to memorize. In 
a book called the Infant Teacher’s Manual it is stated that 
though the book contains a large number of questions for each 
lesson it is believed that the children may readily learn them 
within the hours.“4 These references and quotations make it 
obvious that the method utilized in this period was that of 
memorization. 

There are a few protests against this method, as, for example, 
that of Newcomb, referred to earlier in this section. He believed 

40 Judd, Orange, Lessons for Every Bais in the Year, Number I, preface. 

41 Jun, James Covel, Questions on the Historical Book of the New Testament, preface. 

42 Emerson, Joseph, Lessons on the Old Testament, preface. 


43 Janeway, J. J., An Exposition of a portion of the Epistle to the Romans, preface, 
44 Wise, Daniel, Infant Teacher's Manual, p. 9. 
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in memorization but felt that it was being greatly overdone, and 
that the pupils were not being given the opportunity to reflect 
upon thought-provoking questions. His lesson books were the 
outstanding protest against this prevalent system of memoriz- 
ing. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The “Babel” period studied in this chapter covers a period 
of about thirty-five years. \ From 1815 to 1825 we found Sunday- 
school pupils memorizing large quantities of Scripture without 
plan or discrimination. This plan of biblical study, as we recall, 
later gave way to the more ordered scheme known as the Se- 
lected Scripture Lessons from the Bible, sahetee ae most vigor- 
ously by the American Sunday School Union. 3 ) When denomina- 
tional consciousness became more erenchaeed around 1835, 
an attempt was made by the denominations to furnish Sunday- 
school materials. The Sunday schools, however, enjoying local 
autonomy, secured their materials from different sources. Some 
used material prepared by the American Sunday School Union, 
others used their own denominational publications, and still 
others used materials prepared by private individuals. 

The entire period appears to be one of great confusion. The 
growing denominational consciousness which came to expression 
following 1835, with its attendant competition, gave rise to a 
multitude of question books based on the Scriptures. This 
condition prevailed in America until the adoption of the Jn- 
ternational Uniform Lessons in 1872. One might think at 
times that all was confusion and that no progress was being 
made. The_competition of denominational boards, interde- 
nominational unions, and private-concerns “did lead to turmoil; 
but it was a chaos out of which some semblance of order even- 
tually came. If one should attempt to appraise these years in 
the light of present theory and practice, his criticisms for the most 
part would be unfavorable. The lessons were undoubtedly 
entirely too material-centered. The lesson material was cen- 


45 Biers Edwin Wilbur, The Sunday School Movement and the American Sunday School Union, 
Dp. 296. 
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tered in the Bible. It was thought that mere memorization of 
the Book would work some magical change in the life either 
presently or in the remoter future. The questions were wooden 
and mechanical and were formed with the purpose of making 
the pupil master content material. Very seldom were they of 
such a nature as to stimulate children to think out problems 
for themselves. 

The lessons made very little attempt to stimulate the imagina- 
tion and place before the pupils ideals that would motivate 
conduct. Great stories, biographies, or masterpieces of litera- 
ture were not used. The lessons of the period with rare excep- 
tions made no provision for conduct situations, the instruction 
was not related to life, nor was it applied to conduct. There 
was no program provided whereby the children could actually 
work out and develop religious habits. 

In the lessons of these years God was not made attractive. 
Too much emphasis was placed upon his justice and watchful- 
ness of a vengeful kind. The child would hardly be led to love, 
communicate with, or serve God. Being good was presented 
as a way of escape from what would surely happen to one who 
pursued the wrong course. 

Another unfortunate feature of this period from a modern 
standpoint was the catechetical method. The books consisted 
of questions upon the text or upon a section of Scripture arranged . 
in a fashion that was exceedingly uninteresting. Only occasion- 
ally was the material presented in narrative or story form. 
Too much emphasis throughout the period was placed upon 
fact information, events, historical episodes, and too little upon 
illustrations that might have worked over into the child’s expe- 
rience. 

The most serious defect of the entire period was a neglect of 
the psychological approach. The child was not placed at the 
center. The words and concepts used were for the most part 
' too difficult for children’ The chronological order was used in 
' nearly all instances. If the lessons were on the New Testament, 
they started at the first of the New Testament. Ifa particular 
book was studied, the chronological arrangement was used; 
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in other words, the objective was not found in the child’s life, 
but in the amount of material covered. The individual lessons 
did not have definite aims. ‘There was no real progress in the 
lessons except to cover so much material and master so much 
fact information. 

The mechanical features for the most part were poor. The 
question books were unattractive. The print was small. The 
margins were not full and the paper was unattractive. 

This chapter would not be complete without a word of appre- 
ciation of the work of such men as Messrs. Judd, Strong, and 
Wise. Strong and Wise were,among the most eminent educators of 
their day, and Judd was a man of marked executive and practical 
ability. Their work cannot be judged by present-day standards 
but it must never be forgotten that their efforts helped to pre- 
pare the way for the International Uniform Lessons which were 
to follow. 

We shall now give attention to the attempts which were des- 
tined to lead the way out of the “Babel” period of Sunday- 
school lesson materials. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE BEGINNING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSONS 


FOLLOWING 1872 the International Uniform Lessons for more 
than one third of a century constituted the major curriculum 
material of the Sunday-school world, reaching their zenith in 
t910, when the other graded systems began to occupy a large 
place in the American Sunday schools. By the term “Uni-} 
form Lessons” is meant that type of lesson in which the same | 
text was studied by all ages, children and adults, on a given) 
Sunday. : 

The present chapter discusses the primary causes which led’ 
to uniformity in Sunday-school material. 


DISSATISFACTION WITH THE FORMER MATERIALS 


Prior to 1872 each denomination was attempting to furnish 
to its childhood and youth a system of lesson study which, prac- 
tically without exception, was a study of the Bible. There was 
no uniformity or co-ordination between denominations, and many 
times very little within the denomination itself. Well has it 
been described as the “Babel”? period in the Sunday-school 
world. As pointed out in Chapter IX,” the use of the question 
book was the prevailing method by which the Bible was studied. 
Following 1860 a growing dissatisfaction with this method of 
study appeared, accompanied by a desire on the part of Sun- 
day-school leaders to overcome the confusion that everywhere 
existed in the religious curriculum. One might raise the ques- 
tion as to why the Sunday-school world should seemingly take 
a step backward from the graded question books of the forties 


1In the following pages the term ‘Uniform Lesson”’ is often used instead of the longer but more 
exact title—The International Sunday School Lessons. 


2 See page 180. 
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_ and fifties. At this point we need to bear in mind, however, 
é ie that the grading, such as it was, was exceedingly artificial, based 
| more upon the nature of the, material than upon the needs of 
} the child. It was an attempt at simplification, for the most 
' part, rather than an effort to place the child at the center and se- 
cure material suitable to his growing life. As a matter of fact, 
there was not much to give up. A plan that looked like escape 
from the chaos of the former conditions might be expected to 
receive more favorable consideration than the grading that had 
been accomplished up to that time. 


q 
CHANGING VIEWPOINT CONCERNING THE TASK OF 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Then a change in point of view needs to be taken into account. 
During the third quarter of the nineteenth century the Sunday 
school began to develop a clearer conception of its task. It was 
__ beginning, at least, to realize that it was a teaching institution 

and not merely an assembly of children whose main task was to 
: aren a certain amount of Bible or catechism. The at- 
_. tempts of the public school to bring its lessons within reach of the 
pid indirectly influenced the field of religious education. It 
is only natural, therefore, that there should be a reaction against 
the chaotic Sunday- school curriculum of the former quarter 
‘cet a century or more, resulting in a desire for a closer unity in 
Sunday-school material: The changed point of view overthrew 
v the catechetical method of biblical study, but the final step to a 
a graded curriculum with the child at the center was a long dis- 
/) tance in the future. 


eae 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL INSTITUTE MOVEMENT 


Notable among the causes and influences leading to the intro- 
duction of the International Sunday School Lessons was the 
Sunday-school Institute movement. The institute, or normal 
class for Sunday-school. teachers, was most likely copied | from 
the field of public education, where the plan had been successfully 
utilized by Horace Mann and Henry Barnard. During the 
years 1837 to 1848 Horace Mann succeeded in establishing a 
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system of normal schools in the State of Massachusetts for the 
purpose of improving the teachers and their methods. Henry 
Barnard, as principal of the State Normal School of Connecti- 
cut, did much to improve the teacher’s methods in that State. 
The movement for trained teachers in the field of public educa- 
tion was to have an influence also in the Sunday-school field. 
Sunday-School normal classes. The first Sunday-school 
normal class was organized in Joliet, Hlinois, in. 1857,..by the 
Rev. John H. Vincent.? Three years later the Sunday-school 
commitee of the Rock River Conference called attention to the 
neglect in the training of Sunday-school teachers, and expressed 
the desire that something might be done in that direction. On 
April 16, 1861, the Galena District Conference met in Freeport, 
Illinois, and, in connection with its other work, conducted a 
teachers’ institute.“ Pleased with the success of the new ven- 
ture, this District Conference inaugurated the Galena District 
Institute as one of its permanent organizations, with the Rev. 





John H. Vincent as the first president. He conducted during 


the year 1861 several subdistrict institutes with good results. As 


a result of his influence upon the Cook County Sunday-school 
Teachers’ Convention in 1864 a teacher’s institute was held in 
Chicago during the winter of 1864-1865.° A similar movement | 
was inaugurated in New York by Ralph Wells and R. G. Pardee’ | 


1D! FSO4 en 

imfuense upon the development of Uniform Lessons. In 
these institutes teachers not only received help in the art of lesson 
planning and presentation but also had an opportunity to voice 
their sentiments in favor of a more systematic plan of Bible 
study. Dr. Edwin Wilbur Rice summarizes the influence of the 


teachers’ institutes in the following statement: “A uniform | . 


topic of study in the same school was warmly advocated in 
Sunday-school teachers’ institutes held from 1862 to 1869. The 


3Sampey, John Richard, The International Lesson System, p. 53. Fleming H. Revell Company, 
publishers. 

4 Gilbert, Simeon, The Lesson System, pp. 20-21. 

5 Sampey, John Richard, The International Lesson System, D. 54. 

6 For a sketch of his life and work, see Rice, Edwin Wilbur, The Sunday School Movement and the 
American Sunday School Union, p. 184. 
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agitation of this idea among teachers at institutes and conven- 
tions created a state of ferment out of which some remarkable’ 
changes were expected to emerge. The institute was the chief 
agency for crystallizing the new uniform idea.’”” Mr. Simeon 
Gilbert goes so far as to say that the system of International 
Lessons would never have been practicable, even if it might have 
been at some time experimented with, had it not been preceded 
by this Sunday-school Institute Movement.’ 


INFLUENCE OF SUNDAY SCHOOL LEADERS 


Henry F. Cope says, “After the Civil War there were Sunday- 
school giants abroad in the land.’® B. F. Jacobs and John H. 
Vincent are names of outstanding significance in the history of 
the Sunday school. Both espoused the idea of a uniform lesson 
for all ages, and particularly, Mr. Jacobs, a layman of Chicago, 
bent the energy of a powerful personality to the end that such 
a system might become nation-wide. Vincent was the lesson 
planner while Jacobs was the promoter and organizer.” 

In 1865, Mr. Vincent, as secretary of the Chicago Teachers’ 
Union, began the publication of the Sunday School Teacher's 
Quarterly. In 1866 in the Teacher’s Quarterly, then a monthly 
magazine, Mr. Vincent began to publish a course of uniform 
lessons on the life of Jesus. These lessons were issued for the 
Sunday schools of Chicago and were entitled “A Two Years’ 
Course with Jesus.”” Mr. Vincent in 1866 severed his connec- 
tion with the Chicago Teachers’ Union but continued through- 
out that year to write the lessons for the Sunday School Teacher. 

This great Sunday-school leader, in the preface of his series 
of lessons, Two Years with Jesus, and in the National Conven- 
tion of 1872, took a bold stand for one lesson for all ages." 

In 1867, the Rev. Edward Eggleston became editor of the 
Sunday School Teacher and carried out Mr. Vincent’s second- 

7 Rice, Edwin Wilbur, The Sunday School Movement and the American Sunday School Union, 
= ten. Simeon, The Lesson System, p. 22. 

9 Cope, Henry F., The Evolution of the Sunday School, p. 104. Reprinted by permission of the 
Pilgrim Press. 

10 For sketches of their life and work, see Sampey, John Richard, The International Lesson System, 


pp. 48-53, 56-60. 
i Jbid., p. 86. 
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year plan of lessons by publishing the lessons for that year upon 
the ‘Teachings of Jesus.” When Mr. Vincent resigned from 
his office in the Chicago Teachers’ Union he became secretary of 
the Methodist Sunday School Union and continued to issue 
lessons which are known as the Berean Series. The lessons 
chosen and published by Mr. Eggleston for the Sunday schools 
of Chicago and other churches which cared to use them are 
known as the National Series, since under his administration 
the Sunday School Teacher became the National Sunday School 
Teacher. 

Mr. Eggleston in 1869 expressed himself as being in favor of 
the use of one lesson for the entire school with such adaptations 
by the teachers as to make it serviceable for all ages and capac- 
ities.” He believed that a uniform lesson was necessary for an 
effective school, since such a plan would make possible the hold- 
ing of general exercises, give unity to the hymns and prayers, 
and bring about a oneness of purpose on the part of those study- 
ing the same Bible passage.” 

By the year 1871 he appears to have changed somewhat in 
his thinking, for at the National Sunday-school Convention in 
that year he did not favor a uniform lesson for all ages.44 How- 
ever, through the National Series, which he published, he had 
added his influence to the movement for uniformity, which was 
so ardently championed by Vincent and Jacobs. When we are 
noting the factors responsible for the International Lessons we 
must not fail to take into account the influence of these giants 
in the Sunday-school field. 

Without question, the most important immediate forerunners 
of the International Sunday School Lessons were the lessons pre- 
pared and circulated by Vincent and Eggleston.” The Selected 
Scripture Lessons of 1827, and the years immediately following, 
promoted by the American Sunday School Union, were not unlike 
the Uniform Lessons inaugurated in 1872. However, the system 


a oe eel e 

12 Rice, Edwin Wilbur, The Sunday School Movement and the American Sunday School Union, 
Pp. 297. 

13 [bid., Dp. 207. 

\ Oficial Report of the Eleventh International Sunday-Schdol Convention, 1905, p. 43. 

% Randolph, Warren, Refori of the World's Sunday School Convention, 1889, p. 116, 
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sponsored by the American Sunday School Union did not be- 
come the impetus for uniformity in 1872. The impetus for the 
Uniform System came from the lessons by Vincent and Eggles- 
ton, for as a result of these lessons B. F. Jacobs conceived the 
idea of uniformity for all the Sunday schools of America.” Be- 
cause of their importance we need to examine the characteristic 
materials which these lessons contained. 


VINCENT’S LESSONS 
Mr. Vincent, as editor of the Sunday School Teacher, announced 


Jesus, that was heralded as “a new system of Sunday-school 
study.” The first year of the course consisted of the life, 
journeys, and miracles of Jesus, and the second year dealt with 
the parables, conversations, and discourses of the Master. Dur- 
ing the first year of the course (1866) Mr. Vincent resigned as 
editor of the Sunday School Teacher but continued throughout 
that year to write the lessons which he had announced. The 
following year (1867) Mr. Edward Eggleston became editor of 
this monthly magazine and published the lessons on the second 
year of the course announced, completing the course announced 
by the Sunday School Teacher. When Mr. Vincent moved to 
New York, in 1866, to become secretary of the Methodist Sun- 
day School Union, he resumed his plan of uniform lessons. It is 
our purpose to examine the specific units of Vincent’s lessons 
because of their significance in this movement for a uniform 
circulation. 

Two Years With Jesus. As the title indicates, the lessons 
were concerned with the life of Jesus, covering two years of study, 
twenty-four lessons to the year, each lesson to be studied for two 
Sundays. In the preface Mr. Vincent takes a bold stand for 
Uniform Lessons: “We deem it desirable to engage the entire 
Sunday school in the study of the same lesson each Sabbath.” 
He believed that such a system would insure concentration, 
repetition, definiteness, depth of impression, and thoroughness. 


16 Randolph, Warren, Report of the World’s Sunday School Convention, 1889, p. r16. 
17 National Sunday School: Teacher, January, 1866. ; 
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It was his belief that the Uniform Lessons would give a central 
thought to the entire exercise of the school.’ According to 
this idea, the lesson text should be read at the opening of the 
session, and should inspire the prayer, determine the selection of 
the hymns, and facilitate the general review at the close. 

Vincent, however, did not believe in uniformity of lesson text 
without “adaptation of the material. He further says in the 
preface that the benefits of the Sunday school cannot be secured 
unless the lessons are adapted to the varied capacities of the 
pupils. ‘‘The demands of the infant, the youth, and the adult 
cannot be met by one method.” ‘Therefore, Mr. Vincent sug- 
gested a grading system for the Sunday school and accordingly 
planned his courses as follows: 


“Infant grade,” ages 3-6, children not yet reading. 

“Second grade,” ages 6-10, children reading easy texts. 

“Third grade,” ages 10-16. 

“Senior grade,” consisting of larger pupils, adults, officers, and teachers. 


Two Years With Jesus was divided into six sections consisting 
of three for the first year and three for the second. The first 
year, entitled ‘Christ the Wonder-Worker,” contained an his- 
torical outline of his life, journeys, and miracles. The second 
year, entitled ‘Christ the Great Teacher,’ made a study of his 
parables, conversations, and discourses. The lessons from the 
unit ‘“‘Christ the Great Teacher’ are in plan and execution so 
much like those of the first year that it is not necessary to cite 
illustrative materials from the unit. 

Another form provided a leaflet for the younger children. One 
side of the leaflet consisted of pictures or lessons in bold type for 
the “infants,” the opposite side containing a picture and a read- 
ing lesson for the second grade.” This means, then, that through 
the adaptation worked out by Vincent scholars of all grades were 
provided for. 

The Sunday School Tegcher of 1866 describes the plan in the 
following manner: 

18 Vincent, John H., Two Vears With Jesus, preface. 
19 bid. 
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I. Tue SysTEM 
1. It comprises only 24 lessons for the year, two Sabbaths being given to a 
lesson. 
2. The fifth Sabbath of the five Sabbath months is left open for review, 
concert of prayer, missionary exercises, etc. 
3. Each lesson is accompanied by a Golden Text or a selection of Scripture 
for memorizing. 


II. Tue Pian oF ANALYSIS 
Or Universal Question Guide, Adapted to All Bible Lessons 
Pere ks ks D. D. D. D. 


Here are four P’s and four D’s by the aid of which teachers and scholars 
may prepare every lesson. 


1. P. P.‘(Parallel Passages) 
. P. Persons (Biographical) 
3. P. Places (Lopographical) 


is) 


. D. Dates (Chronological) 
. D. Doings (Historical) 

. D. Doctrines (Theological) 
. D. Duties (Practical) * 


N Qu 


(1) “Christ the Wonder-Worker.” An examination of one or 
two lessons will serve to illustrate the value and method of the 
course. In each instance the lesson for the third grade, ages 
10-16, will be compared with the corresponding lesson for Seniors, 
aged 17 and above. If we follow this procedure for both years 
with the two age groups, along with some other materials that 
will be presented, we shall have a good illustration of the course, 
Two Years With Jesus. The following is a complete copy of the 
lesson in almost exactly the same form as it first had: 


Lesson XXXII. Turrp Grape, YEAR ONE 
Blind Bartimeus 
I. Scripture 


Lesson: Mark X, 46; Luke XVIII, 36, 37; Mark X, 47-52; Luke XVIII, 
43; Home readings and lesson hymn, page 75. Golden Text: Eccles, XII, 1, 2. 


II. Plan of Study. 
The daily plan of analysis known as the P., P.P., P., D., D., D., D., is here 
fully illustrated. 


20 Sunday School Teacher, pp. 13-14, 1866. 
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I. Places 


EPHRAIM PEREA 


Jericho Bethabara 


Bethany 


Jerusalem 





Map of Christ’s last Journey Beyond the Jordan. John XI, 54; Matt. XIX, 
I; Luke XIII, 22. 

1. Jericho. Mark X, 46. 2. Out of Jericho. Verse 46. 3. Highway- 

side. Verse 46. Nazareth. Verse 47. 

2. Parallel Passages. 
Matt. XX, 39-44; Mark X, 46-52; Luke XVIII, 35-43. 
3. Persons. 

(1) Jesus, Mark X, 46 called also Jesus of Nazareth, Verse 47; Son of David, 
Verse 47; (2) Disciples, Verse 46; (3) People, Verse 46;_(4) Bartimeus, Verse 46, 
(5) Tinicus, Verse 46. 

4. Dates of Chronology. 

(Friday) March (11?) A. D. 29. 

5. Dis or Doings. 

(1) Jesus and disciples at Jericho, (2) The crowds throng him, (3) “What 
does this mean?” (4) “Jesus of Nazareth passeth by,” (5) The cry for help, (6) 
The people reprove him, (7) The call renewed, (8) called to Christ and cured. 

6. Doctrines. 

(1) Poverty is sometimes a blessing. It brought Bartimeus within reach of 
Jesus. (2) A small portion of Gospel truth may give salvation to the soul 
that believes it. ‘Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” (3) People may be followers 
of Christ, and yet discourage those who seek his salvation. “Many charged 
him that he should hold his peace.” (4) The grace and power of Christ. 

7. Duties. 

(1) Knowing that Jesus is near, we should promptly seek him. (2) Never 
yield to discouragement or opposition. Bartimeus “cried the more a great 
deal.” (3) Have perfect faith in the power of Christ. 
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III. Topics. 
1. The crowded highway. 
2. The beggar’s cry. 
3. The command of Christ, — 
4. The conversation and cure. 


IV. Questions. 

1. First topic. What is a highway? Where was this one? Why was it 
crowded? 

Name the different persons and classes of persons in the crowd. 

2. Second topic. Name the beggar. What was his father’s name? 
What ailed the man? What were the first words he spoke? What answer 
was given him? What did he know of Jesus? What did he cry? 

3. Third topic. Did the crowd encourage Bartimeus at first to go to 
ee bske did they say? | Did Jesus hear the man? What did they 
then say! 

4. Fourth topic. Give the conversation between Christ and Bartimeus. 
What followed? What were the results of the cure? 

Look at our list of Doctrines and Duties and tell where each one is taught 
in the lesson.” 


In order that we may have an idea of an adaptation to another 
age group, the same lesson for the Senior ages will next be noted. 


Lesson XXXII 
Blind Bartimeus 
I. Golden Text; Eccles. XII, 1, 2, II. Home readings: Monday, Psa. LI, 
1-10, Tuesday, Psa. LI, 11-19, Wednesday, 1 John II, 8-11. Thursday, Rev. 
III, 14-22, Friday, Matt. XX, 29-34, Saturday, Mark X, 46-52. Sabbath, 
Luke XVIII, 35-43. 
III. Lesson Hymn. 
O, God to whom in flesh revealed, 
The helpless all for succor came, 
The sick to be relieved and healed, 
And found salvation in thy name. 


Thou seest me helpless and distressed, 
Feeble and faint, and blind, and poor: 
Weary, I come to thee for rest. 
And sick of sin implore a cure. 
IV. The Lesson. 


1. Examine the parallel passages: Matt. XX, 29-34; Mark X, 46-52; 
Luke XVIII, 35-43. 
2. As each of the following topics is named let the three evangelists be 
consulted, to see how they record the facts. 
I. jee and his disciples at Jericho. 
2. The thronging multitude. 


21 Vincent, John H., Two Years With Jesus, Lesson XXXII. 
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. The blind man’s question. 
. The reply. 

. The cry for help. 

. The people’s reproof. 

7. The cry renewed. 

. Called and cured. 

3. What does the incident teach us? 

4. What does the Golden Text teach us? 

5. Let a scholar give some description of Jericho. 

V. Condensed Notes. 

Time: March 11 (?) A. D. 28 (?) 

Two Blind Men. “As to the difference in the number healed, it is certain 
there were two, for Matthew expressly says so; though because of some 
incidental circumstance (as that one was much better known than the other) 
Mark and Luke name but one. In like manner, in the account of the Gad- 
arine demoniac, which circumstance is mentioned by these same historians, 
and by them only, Matthew informs his readers that there were two men 
dispossessed (Matt. VIII, 28-34), though Mark and Luke name but one.” 
Spates Bartimeus, son of Timeus, Bar means son of (Barnibus, 
son of consolation; Barjona, etc.). 

Lessons: 1. Seek Christ promptly and with faith, as Bartimeus did. 
2. Do not yield to discouragements. When the people tried to silence 
Bartimeus’ call “he cried the more a great deal.’ 3. Give glory to God 
for his work of restoration when wrought upon thee.” 


Qui wo 


ioe} 


A comparison of the two lessons for the different age groups 
on the same lesson text reveals certain differences: For the third- 
grade pupils (10-16) the Scripture texts are given at the begin- 
ning of the lesson, while for the senior pupils they are not. In 
the first lesson the home readings are not inserted in the lesson 
page, while in the second they are listed. In the first lesson no 
hymn is given on the lesson page, while in the lesson for seniors 
a hymn is printed with the lesson. In the first lesson the plan 
of ‘analysis, parallel-places, passages, and persons, and parallel 
dates, doings, doctrines, and duties” is used, while in the plan 
for the senior group this treatment is not used. In the lesson 
for the third grade four topics are listed for study, while in the 
lesson for seniors eight topics are listed and the senior pupils are 
asked to consult the first three Gospels to see how they record 
the facts. The questions accompanying the first lesson are more 
numerous and of a simpler nature than those for the senior pupils. 
The senior pupils are expected to exercise more independence in 


22 Vincent, John H., Two Years With Jesus, Senior Grade. 
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study than the younger ones in that they are called upon to 
examine the Gospels for their record of the facts. The seniors 
also have a greater number of “lessons” listed for their considera- 
tion. The second lesson is more exegetical and historical in its 
treatment; that is, questions on the Bible record are raised and 
explanations offered. 

The closing lessons of the first-year course are worthy of notice 
not only because of their interest, but because they differ from 
the other lessons of the book in certain respects. 

We note “Lesson XLIX. Interesting Incidents Omitted.” 
Since in the preceding lessons it was found to be impossible to 
treat fully all of the important events in the life of Christ, there 
was a suggestion to the pupils that the omitted facts which are 
referred to in this lesson might be studied at home or be taken up 
in special week-end classes. Some of the omitted topics which 
are treated in this lesson are : (1) “The Annunciation to Mary,” 
(2) “Joseph’s Visit by an Angel,” (3) ‘Circumstances of Jesus’ 
Birth,” (4) “Flight into Egypt,” (5) “John’s Testimony to Jesus,” 
and (6) ‘The Triumphant Entrance into Jerusalem.”’ 

In the plan of study for this lesson it was suggested that the 
pupils should read over the list at home with the help of the 
Scriptures. The pupil is asked to record the number of miracles 
enumerated and point out the fact which gives most encourage- 
ment to the penitent sinner, and that which is most interesting 
and important to children. Both pupil and teacher are requested 
to write a few “practical lessons” to be presented to the super- 
intendent. 

Next, “Lesson L, The Names Given to Jesus.” One of the 
final lessons was devoted to a review of the names applied to 
Jesus. In Section I are the names given to Jesus Cee have 
been used in the course of the lessons for the year.”*> Some of 


% This is the complete list of names applied to Jesus in the lessons for the year. 


Jesus, Luke III, arff. Son of Man, Matt. XVII, 22; IX, 6. 
Holy ey Lien 635: Lord, Luke V.8 

Son, John Emmanuel, Met. f23. 

Son of God, Mek T; Saviour, Luke II, rz. 

Son of living God. Matt. XVI, 16. Christ, John VII, 26. 

Son of the Blessed, Mark XIV, 61. Jesus Christ, John I, 17. 

Son of the Most High — Mark Ve Christ the Lord, Luke II, rr. 

Only Begotten Son, John I, The Lord’s Christ, Luke TI, 26. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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these are: “Son of Man,” “Emmanuel,” “Good Shepherd,” “This 
just person,” and “Holy One of God. ” 

Section II contains other names given to Jesus in the Scrip- 
tures, and of the thirty-five quoted in the lesson the following 
are typical: “Advocate,” “Almighty,” “Anointed,” “Branch,” 
and “‘Messenger of the Covenant.” 

In the plan of this lesson it is suggested to the pupil that he 
examine the passage referred to under each title and ask him- 
self what practical lessons and encouragements may be drawn 
from the titles given to Jesus.”4 

“Lesson LII. Interesting Facts About Jesus.” In this lesson 
the interesting “‘facts’” are: (1) ““Houses He entered,’’ (2) ‘‘Christ’s 
Visit to Jerusalem,” and (3) ‘‘His places of prayer.’’ The pupils 
are encouraged to examine the Scripture passages concerning 
these topics and draw lesson therefrom. 

“Lesson LIII. Testimonies to the Character of Jesus.” In this 
lesson, twenty outstanding testimonies from the Scriptures at- 
tributed to Jesus are simply listed. In order that we may have 
an idea of what they were like, five of them will be noted. 


1. Thy Holy Child Jesus, Acts IV, 27. 

2. The Holy and the Just. Acts, III, 14. 

3. A lamb without blemish and without spot. I Peter I, 19. 

4. Thou art fairer than the children of men, Psa. XIV, 2. 

5. Who did no sin neither was guilt found in his mouth, I Peter II, 22. 


It is suggested that the entire list of twenty be read by the class 
with comments or questions by the teacher. 

(2) A novel feature. A novel feature found at the end of 
Volume I is a list of monthly lessons which were designed for 
recitation at the close of the regular lessons on the last Sabbath 
of each month and at concerts or other public entertainments.” 








Light, John I, 9 He that cometh in the name of the Lord, Mark 
Light of the saad John VIII, XI, 9. 

A light to lighten the Gentiles, Tbe II, 32. Prophet of Nazareth, Matt. XXI, 11. 
Carpenter, Mark VI, 3 Glory of thy people Israel, Luke IIL, 3 

Carpenter’s Son. Mate XIII, 55. King of the Jews, Matt. Il, ae John SXVIIL, 30. 
Good Shepherd, Je ohn X, If. ‘ King of Israel, J Ty 40; XI, 13 

Way, John XIV, Word, John I, 

Truth, Joby XIV, “a Lamb of God, Be ae 20, 36. 

Life, John XIV, 6. Bread of Life, ae I, 48. 

This just person, Matt. X XVII, 20. Door, John X 

He whom God hath sent, John III, 34. Holy one of God, Mark I, 24. 


% Vincent, John H., Two Years With Jesus, vol. i, p. 54. % Ibid., pp. 59-63. 
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The first lesson is entitled ‘On the State of the World at the 
Coming of Christ.’”” There are six questions on this subject, 
of which the following is a sample: “‘Who was the Roman Em- 
peror at that time? Augustus Cesar, nephew of Julius Cesar.” 

The second is ‘‘The Land of Promise.”’ This lesson contained 
nine questions and answers, of which the following is typical: 
““Give the principal names of Palestine. Holy Land, Canaan, 
Promised Land, Palestine, Land of Israel, and Land of Judea.” 
Following the questions the pupils were supposed to sing three 
verses of a song (air—‘‘Auld Lang Syne!’’). The first verse is 
typical of all— ‘ 


“The Tribes of Israel now enrolled, 
As God division made. 
When he their hosts from Egypt called, 
And to the Jordan led.” 


The third lesson is a review of the first quarter. Eight ques- 
tions are given covering the lessons of this quarter. Two typical 
questions are quoted here. ‘About what holy person have we 
studied during the past quarter?” ‘How many of his names 
can you recall?”’ 

The fourth lesson is entitled “Jerusalem.”’ Nine questions 
and a song “The Hills of Jerusalem,’ constitute this monthly 
lesson. Three sample questions are given: (1) ‘‘Where is Jeru- 
salem? In Palestine, and in the province of Judea;” (2) ““What 
high mountain is east of Jerusalem?” and (3) ‘‘What deep valley 
between?” 

The fifth monthly lesson is a study of ‘“‘The Temple.” The 
questions here deal with the location of the Temple, its build- 
ings, its destruction, the building of the second Temple, and its 
enlargement. 

Lesson VI is a review of the second quarter. Nine questions 
and twelve help-words, such as ‘‘Caiaphas,” ‘‘cross bearers,” 
and “‘angels,”’ recall the minor as well as the significant things of 
the second quarter’s lessons. 

Lesson VII is entitled ‘‘Cities and Towns.” The pupils are 
asked to spell a dozen or so names among which are Bethsaida, 
Capernaum, Chorazin, Nazareth, and Caesarea. In addition 
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to spelling the names the pupils are expected to tell the direc- 
tion and distance of each place from Jerusalem. 

The eighth lesson is a study of “Principal Persons’ and as the 
superintendent pronounces such names as Barabbas, Beelzebub, 
Jairus, Nicodemus, and Nathaniel; a scholar or a whole class 
mentions an incident with which the names may be connected. 

Number nine is a review of the third quarter. Five questions 
and certain catch words such as ‘mountains,’ ‘miracles,’ 
“blind,” “‘born blind,” and ‘‘The nine” are used to recall the 
work of the third quarter. 

The tenth lesson is a study of “Jewish Days,” and there is a 
description of the ordinary Jewish day, the civil day, the watches 
of the night, the week, and the sacred days. 

Number eleven is “An Exercise of Scripture Words.” A quo- 
tation will make the plan of the lesson clear: “As each word is 
called out, let a scholar be requested to explain or define it, and 
to tell in connection with what New Testament incident it occurs. 
Four or five words may be given to a class for the above pur- 
pose.” Out of the forty-four words, ten have been selected as 
fair samples of all: 


1. “baskets” 6. “inn” 

2. “cross” 7. “manger? 

3. “done”’ 8. “pinnacle” 

4. “fisher” 9. “‘superscription”’ 
5. “grave” 10. “‘watch”’ 


The final lesson is a review of the year’s work. In order to 
facilitate the review, the lessons for the year are divided into five 
groups as follows: (1) Ten lessons between Bethlehem and 
Gethsemane; (2) eleven lessons between Gethsemane and the 
Ascension; (3) four geographical lessons; (4) ten introductory 
lessons on miracles; and (5) twenty-one additional lessons on 
miracles. Then follow eight questions which may be summed 
up in three: (1) Name these lessons according to their classes; 
(2) How many of the miracles were performed on the blind? In 
behalf of the hungry? On deaf and dumb? On the sea? On 
demoniacs? On the dead? and (3) If Christ was so merciful 
and mighty, what is our duty toward him? 
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Following the monthly lessons in Volume I is found a section 
containing the Golden Texts, Home Readings, and Lesson Hymns 
for each of the lessons in the First Year with Jesus. 

(3) The Appendix. The Appendix for the First Year with 
Jesus treated five separate subjects. 

Section A. This section contained a description of the geog- 
raphy of Palestine. 

Section B. Here an attempt is made to explain a miracle as 
follows: “‘Miracles are work which no man can do, except God be 
with him.” John 3.2. They are not to be confused with per- 
formances of sleight of hand, which are human, for no human 
being can work a real miracle. ‘Miracles are the product of 
direct divine action for a given purpose.” 

Section C. This part deals with the miracle of the water and 
the wine. The place is located nine miles north of Nazareth: 
the water pots are described as tall stone jars, and the wine is 
regarded as pure native wine containing no poisons. 

Section D. This is a description of the sea of Galilee and te 
adjoining plains. 

Section E. This describes the Temple, gives attention to the 
courts of the Temple, the pool of Bethsaida, and the Pretorium. 

(4) Evaluation of the Two-year course. The evaluation offered 
on the lessons—Two Years With Jesus are grouped under two 
heads: (a) Positive Values and (0) Defects. 

(a) Positive Values. First, in Volume II, provision is made 
for expressional work, requiring the pupils to prepare written 
answers to a set of questions in the lesson designed for that 
purpose. For example, in Lesson VII for Third Grade, there 
is this-question: ‘‘How is the word of God like a seed?” 

Second, the device known as the “‘completion sentence,” used 
in some of the lessons, is valuable in that the pupil is asked to 
fill in the sentences, and is so required at least to memorize the 
Scripture text. For example, in Lesson VII of Volume II, the 
question is asked: ‘‘What happened to the seed? Somewas... 
Why? The rest was... Why?” 

Third, the appendix to Volume I contains some very interest- 
ing material about the Bible. The description of the geography 
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of Palestine, of the Temple, and other explanation offered, makes 
the appendix valuable as an abbreviated commentary on the 
Scriptures. 

(6) Defects. First, the treatment is almost entirely expository 
and exegetical, the major part of the lesson being taken up with 
explanations. 

Second, the approach to the lessons is logical rather than 
psychological. The system of parallel passages, places, persons, 
and dates, doings, doctrines, and duties makes a convenient out- 
line for the teacher but it ignores the natural or psychological 
treatment of the lesson. There is no suggestion that the prob- 
lems of the child might alter the lesson treatment. 

Third, the lessons are material-centered rather than child- 
centered. The lesson treatment makes it very evident that the 
main objective is to explain the material rather than to solve the 
individual or personal problems of the child. The biblical 
materials, in other words, are not treated as illustrative but, 
rather, as the central point of interest. For example, in Lesson 
I the several names given to Jesus in the Scripture are of little 
value to the pupils ten to sixteen years of age. The same may 
be said of the attempt to draw practical lessons and encourage- 
ment from the names of Jesus. Lesson LII of Volume I is en- 
titled “‘Testimonies to the Character of Jesus from the Scrip- 
tures,” and one example cited is, “Thou art fairer than the 
children of men.” Psa. XLV. 2. Pupils ten to twelve are in- 
terested in heroic stories, pupils thirteen and fourteen are in- 
terested in biographical narrative, and those who have reached 
the age of fifteen or sixteen would be interested in a life of Christ 
presented as a strong, courageous, magnanimous character 
around which they might integrate their lives, but a cataloguing 
of the names of Jesus reflects an emphasis on biblical information 
for its own sake. 

Fourth, the point of view assumed in the lessons is more 
suited for adults than fot children. For example, in Volume I, 
Lesson XLIX, the pupil is asked to enumerate the miracles of 
Jesus and point out the facts which give most encouragement 
to the penitent sinner. This procedure might be legitimate for 
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adults, and especially for those who had found their way into the 
religious life through the avenue of repentance, but such an exer- 
cise for pupils is for the most part outside the range of their 
experience. 

Fifth, the grading of the school is very unfortunate in that 
children of ten were placed with youth of sixteen. The range of 
interests and experiences is too great for the same lessons to be 
effective for these respective ages. 

A Year With Moses.” After finishing the series of lessons 
which we have just examined, Mr. Vincent outlined and pub- 
lished another called New Serial Sunday School Text-Book under 
the general title, A Year With Moses. 

The book of lessons is arranged so as to be adapted to all ages 
on the basis of the same Scripture text for all. There were fifty- 
two lessons in the course with no provision for review at any 
point nor at the close of the series. The course of lessons covered 
the main incidents in the history of the children of Israel in Egypt, 
the birth and finding of Moses, his training and flight, his call to 
service, the plagues in Egypt, the escape from Egypt into the 
desert, the long period of wandering, and the death of Moses. 

The book is divided into two parts or sections: Number I, for 
“Infants” and ‘‘Primary pupils,” and Number II, for the “Third 
Grade” and ‘‘Seniors.’’ As in the case of the series Two Years 
With Jesus, the lessons are all built upon substantially the same 
plan. Since this is the case, one lesson will be chosen from Sec- 
tion I and the same lesson with the adaptations from Section II, 
in order to present the characteristics of the entire course. The 
lessons chosen for examination are typical of all. 

“Lesson III. Section I.” For “Infants” and “Primary pupils.” 
Strife and Flight. In this section two pages are given to each 
lesson, the one on the left for the infants and the one on the right 
for the primary pupils. 


% Vincent, John H., A Year With Moses, 1870. 
27 Tbid., Section I, p. 10. 
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Left-hand page— Lesson III 
Strife and Flight 
1. Explain this picture by Exodus II, 


II-15. 

: 2. Show how Moses gave up honor, 
Picture of the Egyptian wealth, power, luxury for affliction, 
killing the Israelite and toil, and poverty. 
the intervention of Moses. 3. Reprove selfishness in little people, 





and urge them by the examples of 
Moses and of Jesus to deny them- 
selves. 


Right-hand page—— Lesson III 
Strife and Flight 


(Before Christ 1531) 


I. Golden Text. +38 P 
Choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy 
the pleasures of sin for a season. Heb. XI, 25. 


II. Lesson. 
Exodus II, 11-15 [The verses are printed in full]. 


III. Lesson Hymn. 


“Ts there a thing than life more dear? 
A thing from which we cannot part? 
We can; we now rejoice to tare 
The idol from our bleeding heart. 


“Jesus accept our sacrifice, 
All things for thee we count but loss; 
Lo! at thy word our idol dies— 
Dies on the altar of thy cross. 


“For what to thee, O Lord we give, 
A hundred fold we here obtain; 
And soon with thee shall all receive, 
And loss shall be eternal gain.” 


Number II contained, as we have indicated, the same lesson 
texts with adaptations to third grade and seniors. For purposes 
of comparison the same lesson text which was used for infants 
and primary children, with its adaptations designed for the 
older groups, will now be examined—“A year with Moses, 
Third Grade and Senior.” 
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Lesson III 
Strife and Flight ; 


; eee Text, Heb. XI, 25 [It is the same as for the children and is printed 
in full]. 
II. Home Readings. 
Monday, Heb. XI, 23-27. Tuesday, Acts VII, 22-29. Wednesday, 
Isa. LVIII, 1-12. Thursday, Luke IV, 16-32. Friday, Dan. III, 9-30. 
Saturday, Acts XX, 17-27. Sabbath, Exodus II, 11-15. 
III. The Lesson, Exodus II, 11-15 [The verses are printed in full]. 
IV. Topical Outline. 
1. The Smiter. 3. The Striving Hebrews. 
2. The Smiter’s Slain. 4. The Flight for Life. 
V. Questions. 
[In this section there were nineteen questions of which five of the typical 
ones will be noted.| 
1. Why did Moses go out unto his brethren? 
2. What conversation is recorded in verses 13 and 14? 
3. Was Moses the gainer or the loser for giving up his royal privileges? 
4. What sacrifices did he make? (Think.) 
5. What qualities of character appear in Moses’ conduct at this time? 
VI. Lesson Hymn. 
(It is just the same as the one for the younger children.) 


VII. Notes. 


The notes describe the education of Moses and the location 
of the land of Midian. 

A comparison of the two lessons, or, rather, of the same lesson 
for the two groups above the ‘‘Infant’”’ and “Primary” grade, 
reveal at least the following points: First, the titles, Golden 
Texts, the Scripture texts, the hymns are the same for both 
groups. Second, topical outlines and explanatory notes are not 
presented in the lessons for younger children. Third, the ques- 
tions are much more numerous for the older ages and in most 
instances are more thought-provoking than for the younger 
pupils. Fourth, pictures are commonly used in the lessons for 
the younger children but not in those for older ones. Fifth, on 
the whole, the mechanical features in both courses are unsatis- 
factory, and crowded, the print small, and the lines poorly 
spaced. Sixth, the lessons are material-centered and not pupil- 
centered; and the chronological approach is employed rather 
than the psychological. 

An examination of the sample lessons discussed here together 
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with the other lessons of the book yields certain considerations 
that may be summarized under the following heads: 

1. The lessons provide a good example of biblical exposition. 
Explanations and information are presented. 

2. The printing of the daily home readings was valuable in 
that it furnished a form of supervised Bible reading through the 
week, and called attention to the passages which were related to 
Sunday-school lessons. This does not mean that the daily 


readings suggested here furnish the best plan of home Bible . 


reading, only that the plan suggested in the lessons is superior 
to the desultory method of Bible reading in that it was at least 
related to a central theme. 

3. There is no provision for review since there are fifty-two 
lessons for the year. This, it would seem, is unfortunate, as a 
well-planned review has genuine value. 

4. The pupils ten years of age have exactly the same lesson 
treatment as the adults. Since there is such a wide difference 
between the interests and experiences of children and adults, it 
appears that we have a backward step here from the procedure 
of the former book, Two Years With Jesus, in which some attempt 
was made to grade the lesson materials. 

5. Much in this book of lessons is beyond the comprehension 
of the pupils. To be convinced of the truth of this statement 
one needs only to refer to the Golden Text and the hymn for the 
primary children on page 219 of this study, for one example. 
This is typical of many others which might be noted. 

The lessons prepared and published by Mr. Vincent were 
widely used in Chicago, New York, and other cities and towns.” 
Although Mr. Vincent was a Methodist, his series of lessons were 
used not only by the Methodist Church but by other denomina- 
tions as well. For this reason they must be regarded as one of 


the distinctive forerunners of the Uniform Lessons of 1872 and 
after. 


28 Report of the World’s Sunday School Convention, 1889, p. I16. 
29 Sampey, John R., The International Lesson System, p. 61. 
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THE EGGLESTON LESSONS 


The Rev. Edward | Eggleston assumed editorship of the Sunday 
School Teacher in 1867, changing the name to the National Sun- 
day School Teacher. He immediately began to prepare and pub- 
lish Sunday school lessons, known as the National Series, which 

\gained such great popularity that the NV ational Sunday School 
Teacher, in whose columns it appeared, attained a circulation of 
thirty- five thousand copies within three or four years. The 
Scholar’s Lesson. Paper, prepared by the same author, gained a 
circulation of more than three EMME go and fifty thousand copies 
within the same period of time.®® It is estimated that before the 
present International plan was agreed upon three million children 
were using the lessons issued from Chicago.*! Therefore, be- 
cause of their importance and widespread usage we now turn to 
an examination of the National Series prepared and published 
by Mr. Eggleston. 

The National Series began in 1867 with the second-year course 
entitled The Second Year With Jesus. The lesson plan for the 
year includes the parables, conversations, and discourses of Jesus. 
The plan followed by Mr. Eggleston showed some variation from 
that of Mr. Vincent in his Second Year With Jesus. Three of 
the differences are noted. 

(x) It was Eggleston’s plan to give a lesson for each Sunday 
instead of using one lesson two Sundays, as Mr. Vincent had 
originally announced in the Sunday School Teacher; (2) more 
information was placed on the question papers for pupils and 
less on the notes for teachers; (3) when necessary, special hints 
were given to “Infant” and “Bible’’ classes. 

The suggestions of Mr. Eggleston for using the lessons are as 
follows: 


1. The Bible alone should be used in the class. 

2. Teachers should have freedom in asking questions in the class. 

3. The text of the lesson should be committed to memory by the class dur- 
ing the week, and each scholar should read the passages prescribed for the 


30 Sampey, John R., The International Lesson System, pp. 61 and 62. Fleming H. Revell Company, 
publishers. 


' 81 World’s Sunday School Convention, 1889, p. 116. 
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home readings. Each scholar should be expected to repeat perfectly th 
Golden Text for each Sabbath. P O repeat pertectly the 


_ 4. Let the analysis of each lesson, and the “Central Thought” be given 
in the scholar’s own words.” 


We turn to the lessons themselves and upon examination we 
find that there are minute variations, but the general plan is so 
carefully executed that one lesson may be studied as typical of 
them all. The following lesson plan was intended for the use 
of teachers: 


Lesson XIX 
The Rich Man and Lazarus 


Lesson: Luke XVI, 19-31. Home readings: Matt. XIX, 16-30. 
Golden Text: Mark VII, 36. 
Notes 

The occasion. [The lesson note here is that the parable was given because 
of the derision of the covetous Pharisees, who saw that the parable of the 
unjust steward rebuked their sordid living. 

It is pointed out that the parable is a fictitious story which nevertheless 
contains a moral]. 

Purple. The ancient purple dye was extremely costly because it was pro- 
duced from the shell of a certain shell fish, and, as the amount secured from 
each fish was small, it would be costly. 

Fine linen. This was an exceedingly costly fabric. 

Fared sumptuously. This was the daily occurrence. His extravagant dress 
and food were the daily custom. 

A certain beggar—Lazarus. The name is a contraction of Eliezer and means 
“the help of God.’ This was an intimation of the character of Lazarus. 

With the crumbs. His food consisted of the waste things from the table 
of the rich man. In his misery he had companionship with the dogs. 

The beggar died. There is no mention of any funeral.* 


Suggestions to Teachers 


{The teachers are informed that the lesson should be taught from the stand- 
point of contrasts]. 1. Draw from the pupils a description of the abundance 
of the rich man in contrast to the misery of the beggar. 2. Contrast the empty 
pomp of the rich man’s funeral with the triumphal bearing away of Lazarus. 
3. Contrast the earthly power of Lazarus with the richness of his eternal life. 
4. Contrast the rich man’s luxury with his cry for a drink of water. 5. Con- 
trast the rich man in torment with the beggar in Paradise. 


Lessons 
1. The Vanity of Riches. : 
2. Infinite riches of the humblest child of God. 
3. Believe the Scriptures and not wait for signs and wonders. 


32 National Sunday School Teacher, 1868. 
33 Jbid., p. 147, 1867. 
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Illustration 

The loss of the soul—What, if it be lawful to indulge such a thought, what 
would be the funeral obsequies of a lost soul? Where shall we find the tears 
fit to be wept at such a spectacle? Or, could we realize the calamity in all its 
extent, what tokens of commiseration and concern would be deemed equal 
to the occasion? Would it suffice for the sun to veil his light, and the moon 
her brightness? To cover the ocean with mourning, and the heavens with 
sackcloth? Or, were the whole fabric of nature to become animated and 
vocal, would it be possible for her to utter a groan too deep, or a cry too pierc- 
ing, to express the magnitude and extent of such a catastrophe? 


Since the lesson plan considered above was expected to serve 
the needs of the teacher, it will be of interest to examine tlie les- 
son plan which was prepared for the pupil on the same lesson 
text. : 


Lesson No. XIX. May 12, 186734 
The Rich Man and Lazarus 


Lesson text to be committed to memory: Luke XVI, 19-31. 
Home readings: Matt. XIX, 16-30. 


Golden Text 


For what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul? Mark VII: 36. 

Central Thought 

That it is better to be a beggar and gain immortal life, than to have all 
worldly riches, and lose our souls. 

Analysis 

I. The Rich Man’s Sin. 1. He lacked faith. He did not realize that God’s 
love and God’s service are the most important things in the world. 2. He 
neglected God’s Word. He would not hear “Moses and the Prophets.” 3. 
He lacked true benevolence, else he would have ministered to Lazarus of his 
abundance. 4. He spent upon his own desires that which God had intrusted 
him. . . . [There were two other paragraphs, one on the character of Lazarus 
and the other contrasting Lazarus and the rich man.] 

II. Character of Lazarus. The name signified ‘The Help of God.” From 
this we infer that Christ intended to say that he placed his trust in God. 

III. The contrast. Lazarus, poor, hungry, suffering, the companion of 
dogs, and without a funeral, is carried to Abraham’s bosom, to a place of joy. 
The other, rich, proud, faring sumptuously, honored, buried in pomp awakens 
in the place of torment. 

General Questions 

Can you repeat the Golden Text and the lesson? Have you read the pas- 
sages prescribed for home readings? Will you give the central thought in 
your own words as well as you can? 


% National Sunday School Teacher, p. 152ff, 1867. 
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Analytical Questions 


I. 1. In what respect did the rich man lack faith? 

2. How did he treat the Scriptures? 

3. In what way did he show his lack of benevolence? How did he differ from 
the good Samaritan? 

4. Who gave him his wealth? What kind of clothes did he wear? What 
a of food did he eat? Whose steward was he? Was he faithful? 

II. What is the meaning of the word “Lazarus”? Would the suffering and 
poverty of Lazarus have saved him without a trust in God? 

III. Are we told that Lazarus was buried? Where did the angels carry 
him? What is meant by this? What kind of a funeral do you think the rich 
man had? Where was he when he lifted up his eyes? What did he see? Give 
the conversation between him and Abraham. What part of the Bible is meant 
by ‘Moses and the Prophets’? 

Concluding Questions 


Is your treasure in heaven or on earth? Do you trust in God like Lazarus, 
or in the world like the rich man? What, then, is your future destiny? 


Some of the questions lead to thought upon the part of the 
pupil, such as, ‘“‘Would the suffering and poverty of Lazarus 
have saved him without a trust in God?” For the most part, 
however, the questions are not in keeping with the problems of 
developing youth. The lesson is entirely material-centered 
and the psychological approach is not attempted. The lesson 
texts lack adaptations to different age groups, which the lessons 
by Vincent afforded. It must be stated in this connection, 
however, that the lessons known as the National Series were not 
expected to be used for the “Infant” classes. Their needs were 
supplied by a different type of biblical-lesson treatment, more 
suitable to their age. 

An examination of the lessons for the year 1868 reveals very 
little change in lesson treatment from the previous year except 
that the Bible text is printed with the lessons, which was not 
the case for the year 1867. The other features show no change. 

An examination of the lessons for the year 1869 shows with one 
exception no perceptible change. The notes for Teachers and 
Bible Class Scholars adhere to the adopted plan—expository 
notes, suggestions to teachers, and practical lessons (here called 
topics). The pupil’s lesson leaves show no change, but follow 
the adopted plan—lesson text, Golden Text, Central Thought, 
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Topics for Meditation, Exposition, and Questions for Study. 
The exception to the regular plan of lesson treatment consisted 
of a new feature called “Treasure of Illustrations,’ intended for 
the use of teachers. The illustrations were drawn from com- 
mentaries, authorities, missionary collections, and so forth. 
In order that we may have a clear idea of the new feature, the 
illustrations accompanying Lesson II, for January 10, 1869, will 
be noted as typical of all. 

“The Contrast. Rom. VIII: 6-10.”’ This lesson presents 
the other side of the picture of Lesson I, January 3, 1869, which 


was entitled ‘‘Peace with God.”’ 
t 


Illustrations 


A Sinner cannot enjoy God’s favor. This thought may be aptly illustrated 
by the following incident in the life of Nelson: A French officer was once brought 
into his presence. He went boldly up to the great admiral and held out his 
hand. Nelson drew back. “Give me your sword,” said he, “and then I 
will take your hand.” (Biblical Treasury.) 

The Privilege of Adoption. When the Danish missionaries in India appointed 
some of their converts to translate a catechism in which it was mentioned as 
the privilege of Christians to become the Sons of God, one of the translators, 
startled at so bold a saying, as he considered it, said, “It is too much; let me 
rather render it, they shall be permitted to kiss his feet” (Biblical Treasury). 


In like manner, illustrations were provided for all of the lessons 
throughout the year. The number varied from two to five or 
six to a lesson. 

The lessons for the year 1870 bore the title ‘“The Life of Jesus 
the Christ.”” This year’s course of fifty-two lessons begins with 
the birth of Jesus and includes the principal events of his life and 
ministry. An examination of the lessons for the year reveals 
one new feature in method of lesson treatment, or at least a greater 
emphasis on an old feature. The lessons for 1870 give a large 
place to additional material in the form of extracts from commen- 
taries and Scripture illustrations, which were intended to throw 
added light on the lesson studied. To make this point clear we 
shall note in this connection the extract from a representative 
commentary and the Scripture illustrations accompanying one 
of the lessons: 

“January 30th. The Star in the East. Matt. II: 1-12.” 
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Following the exposition of the lesson (lesson notes) there is a 
section called “‘Extracts from Commentaries”’: 


Verse 1. The magi mentioned in the text belonged to the earlier class of 
eastern sages, whose researches were sincere and earnest—Lange. 

Verse 2. Now we learn from astronomical calculations that a remarkable 
conjunction of planets of our system took place in a short time before the 
birth of our Lord. In the year of Rome 747, on the 2zoth of May, there was 
a conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn, on the 2oth degree of the constellation 
Pisces, close to the first point of Aries, which was the part of the Hebrew noted 
in astrological science as that in which the signs denoted the greatest and most 
noble events. On the 27th of October, in the same year, another conjunction 
of the same planets took place in the 16th degree of Pisces; and on the 12th of 
November a third, in the 15th degree of the same sign. On these last two 
occasions the planets were so near that an ordinary eye would regard them as 
one star of surpassing brightness. Supposing the magi to have seen the first 
of these conjunctions, they saw it actually in the east; for on the 20th of May 
it would rise shortly before the sun. If they performed the route from Jeru- 
salem to Bethlehem in the evening as is implied, the November conjunction 
in 15 degrees of Pisces would be before them in the direction of Bethlehem, 
coming to the meridian about 8 o’clock P.M. These coincidents would seem 
to form a remarkable coincidence with the history in our text. Alfred. 


Scripture Illustrations 

1. And in all matters of wisdom and understanding, that the king inquired 
of them, he found them ten times better than all the magicians and astrologers 
that were in all his realm. Dan. 1: 20. 

2. There shall come a star out of Jacob, and a scepter shall come out of 
Israel. Num. XXIV: 17. 

3. But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among the thou- 
sands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me, that is to be ruler 
in Israel; whose goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting. 


Micah V: 2. ; 
4. And Esther spake yet again before the king, and fell down at his feet. 


Esther VIII: 3. ; 

5. I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye pre- 
sent your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable, unto God, which is your 
reasonable service. Rom. XII:1.* 


The lessons for 1871 are entitled “The Words of Jesus the 
Christ” and the method of lesson treatment for this year shows 
a modification. It has been the custom heretofore to publish 
one lesson plan for the teacher and another for the pupils in 
separate pamphlets, as we have indicated. For example, take 
the two plans for the year 1870 and we find the following: 


35 National Sunday School Teacher, p. 23, 1870. 
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For Teachers 


Lesson XXVII, Death of John the 
Baptist. Mark VI: 14-29. 


Preliminary notes. 
Exposition. 

Extracts from commentaries. 
Scripture illustrations. 
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For Pupils 


Lesson No. XXVII, July 3rd, 1870. 


The Death of John the Baptist. 
Scripture Lesson, Mark VI: 14-29. 
Golden Text. 

Central thought. 

Topic for meditation. 

Words of explanation. 


Questions for study. 


In the published lessons for 1871 the two plans were merged 
and appeared as one lesson plan, intended for both teacher and 
scholar. To make the characteristics of the modified plan 
specific, and to set forth ‘the new type of lesson treatment, a 
typical lesson is examined here: 


Lesson XXXIX, Sept. 14, 1871, THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN 
Luke XVIII: 9-14. [Scripture text printed] 


Golden Text: God be merciful to me a sinner. Luke XVIII: 13. 

Central Thought: Humility before God. 

Topic for Meditation: Justified. 

Notes for Teachers and’ Bible Class Scholars> = 57.0.3. o.c-anen noe ate tons eee 
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Practical reflections. 1. We are miserable sinners. 2. We cannot make God 
our debtor by anything we do. 3. If we trust his mercy, he is faithful and 
just to forgive. 

Extracts from Commentaries sons se one oo Oe ba to eee 2; ARS 
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Questions 


Questions for study: What can you tell of the sect called Pharisees? What 
did the Pharisee thank God for? What sin did he mention that he was 
not guilty of? What allusions did he make to the publicans? How often 
did he fast? What does he say of paying tithes? 


A study of the lessons issued in the National Teacher by the 
Rev. Edward Eggleston may be summed up as follows: 

1. The lesson plan of treatment was largely expository, and 
for that reason the lessons were better suited to adults than to 
children and youth, who care more for story and biography. 

2. Mr. Eggleston is to be commended for pointing out to 
teachers the method of teaching the lesson. For example, in 


86 National Sunday School Teacher, p. 23, 1870. 
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Lesson XIX, 1867, it is suggested that the lesson be taught from 
the standpoint of contrasts. Also the extracts from commenta- 
ries were valuable to teachers in that they furnished much in- 
formation on the lesson; and in 1869 a section called Treasure of 
Illustrations was added to the lesson to explain the truth taught. 
Many times, however, the illustrations were not apt and were 
often ambiguous, as in the example on page 227 of this study. In 
1871 the separate plans for teacher and pupil were fused into 
one. This, it appears, must have been a backward step. The 
best lesson series of to-day, such as the Abingdon Week Day 
Religious Education Texts, the Constructive Studies in Religion, 
and the Completely Graded Series make provision for a separate 
manual for the use of teachers. 

3. We have already criticized the lessons issued by Dr. John 
H. Vincent as being centered primarily in material rather than 
in the pupil. The chief object was that of imparting information 
about the Bible rather than using the material to illustrate how 
Christian virtues may be established and vices shunned. The 
same general criticism is applicable to the Eggleston lessons. 

4. For the most part the lesson material is better suited to 
adults than to children because the concepts largely relate to 
adult experiences. For example, the central thought for Lesson 
XIX, May 12, 1867, is, “It is better to be a beggar and gain 
immortal life than to have all wordly riches and lose our souls.” 
Other lessons for consideration on this same Sunday center around 
the concepts, “Vanity of riches,’ and the “duty to believe in 
the Scriptures and not wait for signs and wonders.” In Lesson 
XXXIX for the year 1871 one of the practical reflections is, 
“We are miserable sinners.”” These concepts and others like 
them lead one to the conclusion that the experiences of the child 
are not often considered in these lessons. 

The National Series of Sunday School Lessons came to an end 
in 1871, but the National Sunday School Teacher continued to 
publish lesson helps for pupils and teachers, selected by a lesson 
committee, and intended for uniform use throughout the coun- 
try. Before we examine the International Uniform Lessons, as 
they are called, we must discuss the historical setting of the new 
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system of lessons. This will involve a consideration of the inter- 
ested persons, responsible organizations, and the setting up of the 
machinery for lesson making leading to the preparation and pro- 
motion of the new series. 


B. F. Jacos’s DREAM OF A UNIFORM LESSON 


Although the series of lessons prepared by Vincent and Eggles- 
ton did not have a nation-wide use, in two ways they really con- 
stituted a very significant step in the progress of uniform lessons. 
First, they were widely adopted by Sunday schools in and near 
Chicago, New York, and other large cities.” The lessons pre- 
‘pared by Mr. Vincent were used most widely by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and to a limited extent by other denomina- 
tions.= The National Teacher’s Magazine, of Chicago, which 
published the National Series, had a wide circulation and was 
a positive influence in the direction of uniform lessons.*? It 
- is estimated that before the present international plan of uniform 
lessons had been agreed on, three million children were using the 
lessons issued from Chicago. 

Second, a keen-thinking expansionist and propagandist, Ben- 
jamin F. Jacobs, dreamed of extending the idea of Vincent’s 
and Eggleston’s lessons over the nation, so that all denominations 
throughout the world might use them.”” 

Mr. Jacobs held three very definite objectives for Sunday- 
school lessons. They were: first, one lesson for all ages; second, 
one lesson for all schools throughout the world; and, third, ex- 
positions of the lessons in all religious and secular papers that 
might be inclined to publish them. Thus we see his general 
agreement with Mr. Vincent, who declared himself in favor of a 
uniform lesson for all ages.44 As a result of the efforts of Mr. 
Jacobs, the spread and acceptance of the Vincent and Eggleston 
lessons, and the general unfavorable reaction to the old question- 
book method, there developed a growing consciousness that sev- 


37 Official Report of the Eleventh Sunday School Convention, p. 41, 1905. 


38 Sampey, John R., The International Lesson System, p. 61. Fleming H. Revell Company, pub- 
lishers. 


89 Oficial Report of the Eleventh Sunday School Convention, p. 41, 1905. 
40 Jbid., p. 41, 1905. 
41 Vincent, John H., Two Years with Jesus, preface. 
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eral or many schools might very well study the same lesson, 
which would make it unnecessary for each school to provide a 
lesson course of its own. Furthermore, it was being advocated 
that there might be just one lesson for all children regardless of 
age or experience.” A crystallization of this feeling began to 
take form in the National Convention of the Sunday School 
Association in 1869, when the ‘superintendents’. section indorsed 
the plan of uniform lessons, as proposed by Mr. Jacobs.** : 


THE PUBLISHERS’ MEETING 


The next step in the direction of the new system was taken 
by the convention of 1869, which appointed a.committee.to 
formulate plans ‘for further action. This committee, in turn, 
requested the National Executive Committee to call the lesson 
publishers into conference. Their efforts were successful, and, 
at the request of the National Executive Committee, the lesson 
publishers representing the various denominations met for con- 
ference in August, 1871. The twenty-nine publishers and 
writers present at this meeting had as their chief subject for con- 
sideration the problem of a national uniform system of lessons. 


They found upon investigation that there were over thirty 


magazines and papers publishing lesson notes and expositions 


upon almost a dozen independent series, the lessons of Eggleston | 


and Vincent heading the list.“ 


The publishers appointed a committee to make a selection of 
lessons for the year 1872 as a trial project. This committee was 
under the necessity of determining a basis of procedure for the 
selection of lessons. Some of the members held that the lessons 
should be largely doctrinal; others felt that the emphasis should 
be placed on religious duties, and still ore suggested that the 
church year be made the basis of selection.” 

A difference in opinion might be expected when we consider 
the fact that representatives of the principal churches, such as 
the Lutheran, Episcopal, Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian, 


42 Cope, Henry F., The Evolution of =p Sunday School, p. 105. 
& Official Report of the Eleventh Sunday School Convention, p. 42, 1905. 


4 Tbid., p. 42, 1905. 
4 Rice, Edwin Wilbur, The Sunday School Movement and the American Sunday School Union, p. 299. 
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were under the necessity of fixing a principle to serve as a basis 
of lesson selection. Some of the lesson books of the previous 
“Babel” period emphasized doctrine, and naturally they had a 
following. It was to be expected that the Lutherans and Dutch 
Reformed would stress the doctrinal feature. The representatives 
of the Episcopal Church were interested in the church year with 
special reference to “Advent” and the “Lenten Season.” Other 
churches which placed less emphasis upon doctrines and the 
church year desired the chief emphasis to be placed upon Chris- 
tian duties, such as reverence, Sabbath-keeping, and parental 

and filial duties. f 
At this point a compromise was reached to the effect that the 
lessons should be selected from the Bible as a whole. The com- 
mittee accepted a scheme which included a study of the entire 
criptures in the hope that the plan would incorporate all three 

f the suggestions. 

Having arrived at a theoretical basis of procedure, the commit- 
tee next faced a practical difficulty. Several of the publishers 
were already promoting lesson courses of their own, and naturally 
were anxious to take care of their interests and have their plans 
adopted. This situation might be expected since there were at 
least fifteen publishing houses issuing as many series of lessons.” 
A few of the more popular series were the National Series, the 
lessons published in the National Sunday School Teacher, edited 
_by Edward Eggleston; the Berean Series, edited by John H. 
Vincent and used in the Methodist Episcopal Church; the 
_ Westminster Series, edited by Henry C. Cook and used in the 
_ Presbyterian Church; and the lessons published by the Ameri- 
: ‘can Sunday School Union, known as the Explanatory and Union 
_ Series, 1868-1872.% Again, at this point a compromise was 
reached and of the lessons chosen for 1872, two quarters were 
selected from Mr. Eggleston’s National Series, one quarter from 
Mr. Vincent’s lessons, and one quarter compiled by the com- 
mittee itself.4® Indirectly, this appears to be a further proof of 


4 Rice, Edwin Wilbur, Sunday School Movement and the American Sunday School Union, p. 300. 
41 Tbid., p. 300. 

48 [bid., p. 300. 

49 Official Report of the Eleventh Sunday School Convention, p. 42. 
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the popularity and importance of the two main series of curricula, 
which prepared the way for the Uniform Lessons. Furthermore, 
it may be noted here that the mode of selecting the lessons adopted 
by the first committee was very prophetic of the methods of future 
bodies which were to work on that same problem. The aim of 
the succeeding committees was to cover the entire Bible in Cycles 
alternating between the Old and New Testaments. 


THE Tria List oF 1872 


The “Trial List” of uniform lessons authorized by the pub-, _ 
lishers to be used in 1872 was looked upon only as an experiment. oe 
[It had become evident to the publishers that a sentiment for 
uniform lessons was gathering strength, and this experiment 
was counted on to test the demand, and serve as a basis for further 
procedure, if the trial list proved acceptable.] 

The course of study as outlined by the committee for 1872 
contained twelve lessons selected from the Acts of the Apostles, 
Hebrews, and Revelation called Jesus After His Ascension, 
and a review; twelve lessons on Elisha, Israel, Judah, and a re- 
view; twelve lessons from the Epistles, and a review; and twelve 
lessons on Daniel and his times, and a review.” This distribu- 
tion shows that one half of the time was devoted to each Testa- 
ment, the alternation occurring quarterly. The “Trial List” 
in detail, by quarters and Sundays, is printed in the Appendix, — 
page 327. 

TuE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 1872 

The National Sunday School Convention met in Indianapolis 
in the year 1872. Its chief subject for consideration was the 
adoption or the rejection of a uniform system of lessons for the 
Sunday school. Mr. Benjamin F. Jacobs believed that the su- 
preme moment for his dream to be realized had arrived and led 
the discussion before the convention, by declaring that uniform 
lessons for all ages and for all Sunday schools would be better 
for pupils, teachers, parents, pastors, and lesson writers! Dr. 
Edward Eggleston opposed the plan, saying that he considered 


50 Eclectic Library, 1872. 
51 Official Report, Eleventh International Convention, p. 43, 1905. 
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it a step backward. He said, among other things, “The inevi- 
table tendency of this slavish uniformity will be to a more 
exclusive use of the lesson than before, and the denominations 
will not be brought any nearer together, but will really be taken 
farther apart.’? He felt that uniformity for all ages was not 
\L advisable, and that a plan could be devised that would better 
serve the needs and interests of the various age groups, and 
especially that the youngest children should not be expected to 
study the same lesson that had been prepared for adults. Dr. 
John H. Vincent declared himself thoroughly in favor of this 
scheme that would secure national uniformity in Sunday-school 
lessons.*4 
_ Mr. Jacobs had come to the convention determined that his 
plan should be carried out, and to secure action he presented a 
_ resolution as follows: 


_ Resolved, That the convention appoint a committee, to consist of five clergy- 
_ men and five laymen, to select a course of Bible lessons for a series of years 
not exceeding seven, which shall, as far as they may decide possible, embrace a 
general study of the whole Bible, alternating between the Old and New Testa- 
ments semiannually or quarterly, as they shall deem best; and to publish a list of 
' such lessons as fully as possible, and at least for the two years next ensuing, 
' as early as the first of August, 1872; and that this convention recommend their 
_ adoption by the Sunday schools of the whole country; and that this committee 
_have power to fill any vacancies that may occur in their number by reason of 
‘the inability of any member to serve.® 


The resolution was adopted by an overwhelming vote (only 
ten dissenting). The delegates vented their enthusiasm by 
singing the doxology. The Uniform System of Lessons was 
launched. ‘‘The dream was realized, and Vincent’s lesson idea 
and Jacob’s world-wide plan of uniformity became incarnate.*® 


Tur LESSON COMMITTEE AND Its WorkK 


_ The Convention of 1872 appointed a committee to prepare a 
list of uniform lessons in accordance with the resolution of Mr. 


5 Oficial Report, Eleventh International Convention, p. 43- 

583 Gilbert, Simeon, The Lesson System, p. 55. 

% Official Report, Eleventh International Convention, p. 43, 1905. 
55 Tbid., p. 42, 1905. 
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Jacobs. Since this convention was attended by representatives 
from Canada, Great Britain, and India, the convention changed 
its name to the International Convention and the lesson com- 
mittee created by that body became known as the International 
Lesson Committee, which body, with changes in personnel, 
has continued to select lessons up to the present time. 

The first lesson committee set to work along the specific lines 
laid down by the International Convention for its guidance. 
The specific instructions were as follows: 


1. Alternation each year between the Old and New Testaments. 
2. Beginning with Genesis to select from the Old Testament in chronological 
order. 


3. To spend a part of each year in studying the life and ministry of Christ, | 


beginning with Matthew and passing in order through the Gospels. 
4. To follow with lessons on the Apostles, the planting of the church, and the 
doctrines of the New Testament as contained in the Epistles.* 


The first lesson committee thus began its work under specific 
directions to select from the Bible by parts and in chronological 
order. As a matter of fact, the general plan under which the 
first committee operated was adopted as a standard by other 
committees with enough modification to include other biblical 
doctrines, personalities, and events. 

It was not the business of the Lesson Committee to issue helps, 


and it has never done so. The province of the committee has « 


been to select the Uniform Lesson text. The publishing houses 
which have adopted the uniform Scripture lessons have proceeded 
to supplement them as they deemed advisable with helps, analy- 
ses, questions, and explanations. The Lesson Committee from’ 
the very first confined itself to the task of selecting the lesson 
titles and the Scripture text, but, as time went on, the functions 
of the committee were broadened so as to include the selection 
of the Golden Text, memory verses, devotional reading, and 
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additional Scripture material as supplemental to the lesson, 


These changes will be indicated in the study of the lesson Cycles. 


81 Official Report, Eleventh International Sunday School Convention, p. 44. 
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EXPANSION AND DEVELOPMENT 


As indicated, the International Lessons were launched in 1872 
on a wave of tremendous enthusiasm. The delegates to the First 
International Convention went back to their respective fields 
of service pledged to the new plan. The new lessons were ac- 
cepted gladly by the Sunday schools of the United States and 
were widely used. The old question books were swept aside, 
and the uniform system was universally adopted. In this con- 
nection the words of Secretary Warren Randolph are significant: 
“These lessons are largely in use throughout our own land by 
Methodists, Presbyterians,‘ Baptists, Episcopalians, Congrega- 
tionalists, Lutherans, Moravians, Friends, members of the Re- 
formed Churches, Adventists—a mighty host, to be enumerated 
only by millions. . . . Thus our lessons have found their way 
to the Sunday schools along the shores of the Atlantic, down the 
slopes of the Pacific, and through all the region which lies be- 
tween. East and West and North and South have come to 


love and use them.’”® 
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CHAPTER XI 


CONTENT AND CHARACTER OF THE LESSON 
CYCLES, 1873-1925 


THE purpose of this chapter is to examine the content of the 
Uniform Lessons by Cycles, covering the period of fifty-two 
years, and to indicate their distribution over the various por- 
tions of the Bible. Enough of the connecting history will be in- 
dicated to enable us to understand the various expansions, crit- 
icisms, and modifications. 


Outlines of the International Lessons may be secured from the 
American Sunday School Union or from the International Lesson 
Committee direct, but they do nothing more than list the portion 
of the Bible and the year or part thereof in which a given topic 
was studied. It seems advisable in a study of this character to 
go further than that and describe the outstanding characteristics 
within each Cycle, as well as the Cycle as a whole, and call at- 
tention to any points of similarity and difference that may exist 
between one Cycle and another. 

The first Cycle, 1873-1879.” For the year 1873 the Lesson 
Committee selected only the title and the Scripture text. It 
seems unappropriate that the two quarters on the Old Testa- 
ment were not given consecutively. The system of lesson ar- 
rangement for 1874 is superior to that of 1873 in that there is 
not the break in the study of the Old Testament as in the pre- 
vious year. The Lesson Committee in 1874, for the first time, 
selected a Golden Text, a feature that has remained ever since. 
The year 1876 marks a backward step in one respect and an 
improvement in another, The improvement lies in the fact 


1A complete list of the lessons by Cycles, including the years and quarters, will be found in the 
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that the Scripture selections were of greater length than formerly. 
The backward step was made when the committee, in deference 
to the wishes of the London School Union, decided to alternate 
between the Old and New Testaments on a quarterly basis. 
To offer one quarter’s lessons in Acts and then swing back 
to the Old Testament for a quarter and then back again to 
Acts for the concluding quarter was a pedagogical monstrosity. 
The saving grace about the situation is that the Committee 
changed its plan for the succeeding year. The outstanding 
characteristic of the lessons for 1877 consists of the biographical 
emphasis in both the Old,and New Testament studies. The 
lessons are planned so as to revolve around personalities. 

The Committee decided that, inasmuch as it had included 
many of the narrative and biographical sections of the Bible in 
the previous years, 1879 should be devoted to an eclectic study 
of both Testaments. Accordingly, the first half of the year 
was spent in a study of the poetical and prophetical portions 
scattered throughout the Old Testament and the last half was 
given over to an eclectic study of the Epistles and Revelation. 
An examination of the lessons for the year reveals a decided 
lack of the narrative and the biographical, and a decided emphasis 
upon the didactic. Forty-five of the lessons are entirely didactic, 
making their adaptation to all ages exceedingly difficult. 

Even before the first Lesson Committee had completed its 
work there were criticisms and requests for change. In_18 
the Lesson Committee was requested through the International 
Convention to make provision for temperance lessons, but did 
not do so. By the year 1878 four objections to the lessons had 
taken form: (1) They were said to be scrappy and fragmentary; 
(2) There was no room for the denominations to stress their 
special doctrines; (3) Not enough provisions were made for les- 
sons on civic reform and missions, and (4) The lessons were not 
arranged so as to take account of the festival occasions of the 
church year. 

A backward glance over the studies for the seven years will 
reveal the truth of most of the contentions as enumerated in the 
objections. 
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The second Cycle, 1880-1886. The Second Lesson Commit- 
tee desired to continue the general plan as adopted by the first 
committee. In the year_1880 the Lesson Committee added a 
feature to their general plan, so that in addition to selecting the 
lesson title, the lesson text and the Golden Text, it suggested 
memory verses to be committed by the children.’ In the lessons 
for 1881 the twelfth lesson i in each quarter was reserved for re- 
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view and the thirteenth for a lesson to be selected by the. in- 
dividual Sunday ‘school. This, in a measure, offset the criticism 
that the denominations had no chance for denominational teach- 
ing. The year 1882 is to be noted, for this was the first time in 
the lessons scheme that an entire year had been given to any 
book of the Bible. The lessons for this year were selected from 
Mark. This arrangement made it possible to deal with this 
short book in a fairly satisfactory way from the chronological 
standpoint at least. This year, like the previous one, set aside 
the thirteenth lesson in each quarter for review or a lesson to be 
selected by the school. 

The year 1885 reverts to the quarter basis throughout but 
with a better sequence than for the year 1876, which also followed 
the quarter division. The first two quarters mark the comple- 
tion of the studies in the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles. 
The fourth quarter closes with a study of Isaiah. 

It is evident that the second Cycle (1880-1886) was built 
on the same general plan as the first, but it appears to. be less 
fragmentary, and more consecutive. ‘Tt also made provision for 
the consideration of lessons selected by the school itself. The 
two characteristics of this Cycle were (1) the semiannual alterna- 
tion between the Old and the New Testaments except in 1882 
and 1886, and (2) the reserving of the thirteenth Sunday of each 
quarter for a lesson to be determined by the school, during the 
first four years of the Cycle. 

The third Cycle, 1887-1893. The lessons from the Old Testa- 
ment begin with the creation of the world as described in the 
first chapter of Genesis, and end with the giving of the Ten 
Commandments. The lessons are biographical and narrative. 


3Sampey, John R., The International Lesson System, p. 108. 
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The studies in Matthew go through the Gospel chronologically 
and consider the life and ministry of Jesus. 

The lessons for the entire year 1890 are devoted to a study of 
Jesus and of Luke’s Gospel. The study begins with the first 
chapter of the Gospel and covers the book chapter by chapter, 
treating the life, miracles, and teachings of Jesus. Ina similar 
way the selections for the year 1882 had been devoted to a study 
of Mark. 

The Third Lesson Committee very happily provided two years 
of consecutive study in the Cycle, one in Matthew and one in 
Luke. This was a step forward. The Committee further pro- 
vided for three optional lessons for the last Sunday of each 
quarter, a review, a temperance lesson, and a missionary lesson. 
This third Cycle (1887-1893) marks the third time in which the 
Bible had been covered in Cycles of seven years each. In 1894 
the Cycle was reduced to six years, this interval becoming the 
standard length of the Cycles until 1918 when it was lengthened 
to eight years. 

With the completion of the third Cycle, representing twenty- 
one years of lesson selection, it might be profitable to take a 
backward look to see just how the Committee had covered the 
Bible three times in the period of twenty-one years. Including 
the special and optional lessons the selections were as follows: 


Number Number 

of Lessons of Lessons 
CLT Rare ee 64 Nehemiah. .s .. so05 varsares IO 
SOUS ec cers eo Se 43 Esther (3. Ye eee 3 
De viticde hss FoR Le, II fobaret dis eae ee 6 
Normbersis = 4--Shraren arent 10 Psalms 3c ke hema 24 
Deuteronomy..........-- 5 Peover les oo sts ae eee 15 
Nosbudeen bes eo ee Ke 29 Ecclesiastes’. 23.7. ete nese 5 
‘pudres Li See OLR Ae BM :) Isaiah ond. aie 23 
Ruthie. Saw os 3 Ne Se. es Saar NS Soe PhS 9 
Sane eo cei ae ees 40 Coy 6) SR es Wh) tos 3 
PAVE... estas eee eee 18 Danek oes. tent aatct fees 15 
TORK ngs 2 2s, TR 38 osent. og}. ile. ee 2 
2 RINGS ©. -.0 0s pare emetemed 33 Joel. to -chalt t<caciaocen® I 
EC Hronicles 2. asc sss 2 AMOS... coepar te cee Dees 2 
e Chronicles). 5 -'y. ae ees 20 ‘Ese Or yet ktee ieee 5 
Pare, Co wow aaa aoe 3 CAE Sas alien ee L 
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Number Number 
of Lessons of Lessons 

ONG NGM tone sw cao ee x 3 I Philippians... ova. ous.os aos 3 

3 CLCET pee re ee aay Colecsinne: eo ca oe 2 
Mechariah: Seta... 230% < © Thessalonians: \. 2) 5.5. 3 
LGA ES 0 ee ae oe 3 2: Thessalonians. « -. .. i... I 

IVI ARENE US occne cid cap ene so 3 = 95 Pg ES LN a ee Se 2 
Marke atsatee: Soca. ocee at: 97 a Pimotny o.oo rue cn I 
inkewe epee hay ese 97 Mitus: dete I 
RON TRR 8 ooo pis neo ha ok 79 PA CBREW See nas iene cee 5 
"ASS ae SN ae 130 {oh oy Sere pitied 2 
ROMANS wet sa UE. ess 12 delcteras ce se ere Pte 2 
TConmenians <6o:5. seo e II PPOs. . cee Oe aes I 
geCormthians..< 323 so0. bestows gi Te POUR aie a ose hos 8 5 3 
EEN ENTE hs Gener oa orate are 5 Revelation. 2s. coms os sank 114 
Ephesians) ©..¢0:..00.5... 4 


Of the 1,031 lessons selected during the period of twenty-one 
years, 461 were from the Old Testament and 570 from the New 
Testament. The Old Testament books from which there are 
no selections are Song of Solomon, Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
Obadiah, and Habakkuk.® Of the New Testament books no 
selections were made from Philemon, 2 John, 3 John, and Jude.’ 

The fourth Cycle, 1894-1900. The fourth Cycle covered a 
period of six years instead of seven. The studies for the fourth 
Cycle possess several laudable features which are noted here. 

The character of Jesus is thoroughly studied, the lessons for one 
year (1894-1895) emphasizing the life of Jesus. Eighteen months 
are devoted to the life and ministry of Jesus as recorded in * 
Matthew, Luke, and John. The Cycle closes with a year’s study 
of the life and teachings of Jesus. The lessons in the Gospels 
are given during the first half of the year so that the death of 
Jesus would not be studied at the close of the year when his 
birth should be emphasized. This was an advantage to those 
churches following the Christian year. 
~The Old Testament lessons for 1895, 1896, 1898, and 1899 
present an historical, biographical, and chronological history of 
the Hebrews prior to the monarchy, the Kingdoms of Israel and 

4 Randolph, Warren, Seventh International Sunday School Convention, 1893, D. 172. 
5 Ibid., Dp. 172. 


6 Ibid., p. 172. 
1 Ibid., p. 172. 
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Judah, and their disintegration, the return of the Judzan exiles, 
and some choice ethical and moral lessons from the Old Testa- 
ment. The ethical and moral lessons are: “The New Heart,” 
from Ezekiel; ‘“Ezekiel’s Vision,” “Power Through the Spirit” 
(Zechariah); “Joy in God’s House” (Psalms); ‘Keeping the 
Sabbath,” and “Fruits of Right and Wrong” (Malachi, chapter 
3). It is very evident, therefore, that the Cycle provided for a 
more consecutive study of the main divisions of the Bible, a 
provision which has been continued with the improvement of the 
Uniform Lessons. 

About 1890 there arose yery sharp criticisms against the Uni- 
form Lessons on the ground that they were fragmentary and 
could not be adapted to the > youngest children. This agitation 
was keenly felt by the fourth International Lesson Committee. 
No doubt this criticism had much to do in securing more con- 
secutive studies upon the most vital points in both Testaments. 

Cycles five, six, and seven, 1901-1917. It seems advisable, 
since the respective descriptions are brief, to describe the three 
Cycles together. The fifth Cycle (1901-1906) appears to present 
an excellent grouping of lessons from the chronological stand- 
point at least, with one exception. It seems rather unfortunate 
that the lessons for the first half of 1902 on the book of Acts 
and continued in the first six months of 1903 should have been 
broken by a half year of Old Testament study. Otherwise the 
consecutive order is well adhered to. The sixth Cycle (1907- 
1912) is unique up to this time in the length of time given to the 
several portions of the Bible. For example: 


1907 January-December. Stories of the Patriarchs and Judges. 
1909 January—-December. Expansion of the Early Church. 

1910 January-December. The Gospel of the Kingdom. 

1911 January-December. Kings and Prophets of Judah and Israel. 


Cycle seven (1913-1917), like the one preceding it, gives a greater 
length of time to the particular portion of the Bible chosen for 
lesson study. The last two cycles especially are an improvement 
over the earlier ones. They more nearly coincide with the fes- 
tival occasions of the church year, especially in the life of Jesus, 
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and they are far more consecutive and less “scrappy and frag- 
mentary” than the first four or five Cycles. 

The eighth Cycle, 1918-1925. The Cycle of 1918-1925 incor- 
porates several changes and is issued under a new title, Improved 
Uniform Lessons. In order that the changes and improvements 
may be clearly understood, a quotation from the secretary of 
the International Lesson Committee is included here: 


The International Sunday School Lesson Committee decided at its meeting 
in Chicago, April 6, 1915, to issue Improved Uniform Lessons for an eight- 
year cycle; uniformity 1s maintained by the use of a common title, a common 

tief lesson text for printing, and a common Golden Text. All the teachers 
are encouraged to read the lesson material. A Devotional Reading has been 
chosen which may be used in the worship of the school in lieu of the passage 
printed as the common lesson for the day. 

Having thus sought to conserve the benefits of the Uniform System, the 
Committee decided to seek to adapt, the lessons, as thoroughly as possible, to 
the various departments of the school. Special topics, special memory verses, 
and additional material have been designated wherever it seemed possible 
thereby to make the lessons more helpful to pupils in the different departments. 
Up to and including 1923, special adaptations have been made for four differ- 
ent groups, viz.: Primary, Junior, Intermediate and Senior, and Young Peo- 


ple and Adult pupils; but Group Graded Lessons are provided, beginning with 


1924, as a substitute for the adaptations to Primary and Junior pupils. ‘These 
Primary and Junior adaptations, however, will be sent to those who desire 
them, in the form of a supplement for 1924. 

The eight-year cycle has been chosen with the view (1) to the incorporation 
of several short topical courses, in addition to the usual series on a chron- 
“ological basis; (2) the committee has also had in mind the desirability of a more 
frequent survey of the entire Bible with varying methods of approach than was 
possible under the six-year cycle; (3) it was desired also to harmonize the period 
of the cycle with the newly adopted quadrennial conventions of the Inter- 
national Association. 

The topical courses are designed in general to provide surveys of important 
biblical truth and discussions of important aspects of Christian living, gaining 
light from all parts of the Bible, and systematizing more carefully and thor- 
oughly than is possible in a series exclusively chronological.® 


The quarter from July to September, 1918, is entitled ‘Studies 
in the Christian Life’ and represents one of the innovations of 
the Improved Uniform Lessons. For the first time in forty-five 
years a topical course has been arranged. The principal themes 
of the Christian life incorporated in the lesson were: “Beginning 
the Christian life,’ ‘“Reading God’s word,” “Praying,” ‘‘Obey- 


8 Improved Uniform Lessons, International Lesson Committee, Ira M. Price, secretary. 
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ing God,” “Helping Others,” “Working in the Christian life,” 
“Speaking for Christ,” “Christian Giving,” “Conquering. Evil,” 
and ‘What It Means To Be a Christian.”’ 

In the year 1919 the second quarter is a study of “Some Great 
Teachings of the Bible,”’ and includes topics such as ‘God Our 
Heavenly Father,” ‘Christ Our Saviour,” ““The Holy Spirit Our 
Helper,” “Man Made in the Image of God,” “Sin and its con- 
sequences,” “The Grace of God,” “Repentance,” ‘Faith,’ 
“Obedience,” “Prayer,” “Love,” ‘The Church,” “Baptism,” 
“The Lord’s Supper,” “Christian Worship,” “Social Responsi- 
bility,” “The Kingdom of God,” “The Future Life,” and ‘‘The 
Holy Scriptures.” The lessons are drawn from both the Old 
and New Testaments, six from the Old, sixteen from the New, 
and one from both. 

An interesting set of studies from the New Testament begin- 
ning with October, 1920, and ending with the first quarter of 
1921, stresses the teachings of the Kingdom of Heaven, particu- 
larly as found in the Gospel of Matthew. Representative themes 
are: “The Growth of the Kingdom,” Matt. 13. 1-43; “What the 
Kingdom of Heaven Is Like,” Matt. 13.44-58; “The Kingdom 
of Heaven on Earth,” ‘The Child and the Kingdom,” Matt. 
rs. 1-14; “Our All for the Kingdom,” Matt. 19. 16-30; ‘‘Promo- 
tion in the Kingdom,” Matt. 20. 17-28; and “Jesus Greeted as 
King,” Matt. 21. 1-46. 

“Some Social Teachings of the Bible” constitute a three- 
months’ course during the second quarter of 1921. The treat- 
ment is suggestive, and, of course, makes no attempt to be ex- 
haustive. The principal themes are: ‘The Christian Living 
with Others,” “Bible Teachings About Health,” “Bible Teach- 
ings About Work,” “Poverty and Wealth,” ‘“‘Bible Teachings 
About Education,” “Rest and Recreation,” “What a Christian 
Home Should Be,” ‘Making the Neighborhood Christian,” 
“Making the Nation Christian,” “Making the World Christian,” 
‘Making the Social Order Christian,” and ‘The Social Task of 
the Church.” 

“Jesus the World Saviour” is the title of a six-months’ course 
based upon the Gospel of Luke beginning with October, 1922, 
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and extending through the first quarter of the year, 1923, with 
such lesson titles as the following: ‘‘Jesus the Great Physician,” 
“Jesus the Great Teacher,” “Jesus the F riend of Sinners,” and 
“Jesus the Great Missionary. y 

The last half of the year 1923 has two interesting courses, 
namely, “Great Men and Women of the Bible” and “The Mis- 
sionary Message of the Bible.” The studies in biblical biog- 
raphy are chosen on a chronological basis and include Abraham, 
Joseph, Moses, Ruth, Samuel, David, Elijah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Nehemiah, Esther, John the Baptist, Mary the Mother of Jesus, 
Simon Peter, John the Apostle, Matthew, Mary Magdalene, 
Martha and Mary, Stephen, Barnabas, Paul, John Mark, Luke 
and Timothy. The last quarter of 1923 is given over to the 
missionary message of the Bible, which includes ‘Israel as a Mis- 
sionary Nation,” “Some Missionary Teachings of the Prophets,” 
“Some Missionary Teachings of the Psalms,” “‘Jesus a Mission- 
ary,” “Christians Called to be Missionaries,” ‘‘The Missionary 
Impulse of the Early Church,” ‘“‘World-Wide Missions,” and 
finally, ““The Universal Reign of Christ.” 

Considering the Cycle as a whole,? several facts are 
apparent. 

In the first six years of the Cycle, for example, the gospel story 
is studied three times, together with a rather detailed study of 
the historical events of the Old Testament. In addition to these, 
there are the four topical courses and the course on biblical 
biography. The emphasis very clearly has been placed on the 
New Testament, though not to the neglect of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. The committee expressed itself as favoring the 
Christian Scriptures, since the lessons have been selected for 
Christian churches, but they have never been unmindful of the 
Old Testament as containing great lessons of righteousness, 
and of its ability to throw light on the New.” It seemed fitting 
to the International Lesson Committee that the two last years 
of the Cycle should contain a comprehensive review of the Old 
Testament history and a more detailed study of the life of Jesus, 

9See Appendix for complete list of lessons by years. 


10 The I international Sunday School Lessons, 592%. Prepared by the International Lesson Committee, 
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followed by a study of the spread of Christianity as portrayed 
by the Acts and by the Epistles.” 

In making suggestions to, the publishing houses using the 
lessons, the committee adopted for the individual lessons the 
following order: 


Date—Lesson Title Reference Material 
Lesson Text—Print Primary Topic 
Lesson Material 
Golden Text Memory Verse 
Devotional Reading, designed Junior Topic 
for the opening worship of Lesson Material 
the school t Memory Verse 


Intermediate Topic 
Additional Material 
Senior and Adult Topic 

Additional Material” 


The Improved Uniform Lessons represent at least the following 
changes or improvement over the lessons of the preceding forty- 
five years. 

1. It is the only eight-year Cycle. The eight-year plan was 
adopted by the Lesson Committee, so that it might present 
several short topical courses: for example, Some Great Teachings 
of the Bible, and Studies in the Lives of Peter and John, which 
occupied the second, third, and fourth quarters of the year 1919. 
The short topical courses were planned in addition to the usual 
chronological study of the whole Bible. The committee felt it 
desirable to present a more frequent survey of the entire Bible 
with varying methods of approach than the six-year Cycle would 
allow.2 Furthermore, the new arrangement harmonized the 
period of the Cycle with newly adopted quadrennial conven- 
tions of the International Sunday School Association.” 

2. It is the only Cycle that breaks the chronological order of 
biblical treatment for the topical selections, such as “Social 
Teachings of the Bible” (1921). Besides breaking the chrono- 


11 The International Sunday School Lessons, 1924. Prepared by the International Lesson Committee. 

12 [bid., T919. 

18 The Improved Uniform Course for 1919, prepared by the International Sunday School Lesson 
Committee, issued January 19, 1917. 

4 Tbid., 1917. 
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logical order, the topical courses aim to provide surveys of the 
important biblical truths, making possible discussions, based 
particularly on the Bible text,” of the outstanding aspects of the 
Christian religion. 


3. It affords greater variety of study in that it provides for 
biographical, social, and didactic studies from the Bible, as well 
as for the historical and narrative. 

4. The basic lesson texts contain more Scripture verses than 
those of former Cycles, thus providing a broader biblical founda- 
tion for the lesson studied. For example, the lesson for August 
13, 1922, is entitled ‘‘Esther Saves Her People,” the lesson text 
for that Sunday being the entire book of Esther. 

5. The Cycle is more in keeping with modern psychology in 
that it has attempted, in part at least, to begin with the life 
situation and use the biblical material as illustrative. For ex- 
ample, a young convert might well ask, ‘“‘What constitutes the 
Christian life?’”’ One section of the lessons for 1918 addresses 
itself to this practical question. 

6. The lesson is uniform for all ages above the beginners,” 
but the committee suggests separate lesson titles for each age 
group. An example will make this clear. The second quarter 
for the year 1919 begins with “God Our Heavenly Father.” 


Primary Topic: The Heavenly Father’s Care of His Children. 
as opic: God Our Creator and Keeper. 

ntermediate Topic: What Do We Owe to Our Father in Heaven? 
Senior and Adult Topic: God the Father Almighty.” 


Not only have different topics been assigned to the different 
age groups, but more appropriate memory verses and Scripture 
selections have also been provided. Using the same lesson again 
as illustrative, this point is made clear. 





15 The Improved Uniform Lessons for 1920, issued by the International Sunday School Lesson Com- 
mittee. & ; 3 

16 Beginning with 1924, the Lesson Committee no longer issues adaptations under the Interme- 
diate Department, since their needs are being served by “Group-Graded Lessons. 

17 The International Sunday School Lessons, I mproved Uniform Series, course for 1919. Prepared 
by the International Sunday School Lesson Committee. 
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Primary Topic: The Heavenly Father’s Care of His Children. 
Lesson Material: Gen. 1:1, 27; Matt. 6: 24, 34. 
Memory Verse: He careth for you. 1 Peter 5: 7. 
Junior Topic: God Our Creator and Keeper. 
Memory Verses: Genesis I: I, 27. 
Intermediate Topic: What We Owe to Our Father in Heaven. 
Senior and Adult Topic: God the Father Almighty. 
Additional Material: Job 38; Psalm 33; Ephes. 1: 1, 14. 


A brief survey of the Cycle by years discloses the fact that the 
lessons covered the Old Testament in considerable detail, the story 
contained in the Gospels, three times, five courses of a topical 
nature and one biographical course covering the entire Bible. 
The emphasis is clearly upon the Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles but the Old Testament has been utilized in its essential 
teachings, and as background for the New. The two closing 
years of the Cycle present a summary of the Bible, containing a 
brief outline of Old Testament History, the life of Jesus, the 
spread of Christianity, and studies in Acts and the Epistles. 

Let us next consider the relative distribution of biblical ma- 
terial in the Uniform Lessons throughout the entire period cov- 
ered by these lessons. This distribution is set forth in tables 
which cover the entire period of the Uniform Lesson from 1873 
to 1925. The tables are given in the Appendix, pages 322-340, 
and only summaries and conclusions are presented here. 

A calculation of the number of lessons in the International 
Lessons which were selected from the several books of the Bible 
(1872-1925) may be thus summarized: 


Total number of lessons from the Old Testament, 1,078 
Total number of lessons from the New Testament, 1,575 


Total number of lessons, 2,653 
Percentage of lessons from the Old Testament, 40.6 
Percentage of lessons from the New Testament, 59.4 


During the period of fifty-two years there were eighty-one 
lessons, the verses of which were chosen from one or more books 
of the Bible. Therefore, a calculation which shows only the 
selection of lessons would not give complete information with 


18 The International: Sunday School Lessons, Improved Uniform Series, course for 1925. Prepared 
by the International Sunday School Lesson Committee. : s 
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reference to the use of the Scriptures in the International Lessons. 
The number of verses selected from the various books of the 
Bible (1873-1925) may be set forth in this fashion: 


Total for Old Testament, 17,557 
Total for New Testament, 14,241 
Total for Bible, 31,798 
Per cent of verses from Old Testament, ne. 2 
Per cent of verses from New Testament, 44.8 


The number of lessons contained in the Improved Uniform 
Lessons (1918-1925) selected from the various books of the 
Bible is: 


Total for Old Testament, 105 
Total for New Testament, 202 
Total number of lessons, 307 
Percentage of lessons from Old Testament, EY ee 
Percentage of lessons from New Testament, 65.8 


This summary includes all lessons the verses of which are selected 
from one given book of the Bible. Since there were lessons 
chosen from two or more books of Scripture, Tables XI-XII have 
been prepared to show the distribution on the basis of verses 
over the Bible. The result is: 





Total for Old Testament, 12,806 
Total for New Testament, 8,993 
Total number of verses, 21,799 
Percentage of verses from Old Testament, fo. 22 
Percentage of verses from New Testament, 40.78 


One notices the fact that in the Improved Uniform Lessons more 
lessons were chosen from the New Testament while there are 
more verses from the Old. This is to be accounted by the fact 
that in many cases more verses were assigned to lessons from the 
Old Testament. 

The tables to be found in the Appendix, pages 332-340, show 
the following facts. Table I indicates that— 

1. In fifty-two years there were no lessons selected from eight 
books of the Bible (Song of Solomon, Lamentations, Obadiah, 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah, 2 John, 3 John and Jude) and only one 
lesson from each of five books (Joel, Nahum, 2 Thessalonians, 
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Philemon and 2 Peter). This means that 12.1 per cent of the 
books of the Bible are untouched as far as lesson material is con- 
cerned, and 7.6 per cent of the books are represented by only five 
lessons. Taken together, this means that 19.7 per cent of the 
Bible was unused except for the selection of only five lessons. 

2. It may be deduced from Table I that 1,036 of the 2,653 
lessons, or 44.02 per cent, were selected from the Gospels. This 
means that nearly one half the period was devoted to these 
books. 

3. Of the total number of lessons, 18.8 per cent more were 
selected from the New Testament than from the Old Testament. 
On the basis of years this means that approximately nine and one 
half years’ more time was devoted to the New Testament than 
to the Old. 

4. In the last Cycle one hundred and twenty-three, or 60.8 
per cent, of the lessons from the New Testament, were chosen 
from the Gospels.” 

5. Table II indicates that, of all the books of the Bible, The 
Acts of the Apostles is the favorite one for lesson selection, since 
twenty-eight more lessons have been selected from this book 
than from any other book of the Bible. If the Gospels, however, 
could be thought of as one book they would rank first with 1,036 
lessons.” 

6. Table III indicates that of the books of the Old Testament 
Genesis ranks first in the number of lessons chosen from it, while 
a great prophet like Isaiah ranks sixth, and the story of Ruth 
ranks 22.5. It is evident from this Table that five books of the 
Old Testament have never been utilized for the purpose of lesson 
material. 

7. Table V also indicates that there are seven books of the 
Bible from which no verses have been selected (Song of Solomon, 
Lamentations, Obadiah, Habakkuk, 1 John, 2 John, 3 John, 
and Jude). 

8. Table VI indicates that the Acts of the Apostles ranks first 
in verses chosen as well as in lessons, according to Table II. 


19 Computed from Table IX, Appendix, p. 338. 
20 Table II, Appendix, p. 333. 
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9. In the last Cycle of lessons known as the Improved Uni- 
form Lessons there were twenty-seven books from which no 
entire lesson was chosen and ten others which furnished only 
one lesson each (Table IX). Table XI indicates that there were 
eighteen books from which no verses were selected. The em- 
phasis during the last Cycle was placed upon Genesis, the Acts, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, 1 Samuel, and Exodus, which con- 
tained 71.6 per cent of all the lessons,?! the verses of which were 
chosen from one book only. 

10. From Table V it may be deduced that on the basis of verses 
selected, 10.4 per cent more were chosen from the Old Testament 
than the New. This is to be explained by the fact of the greater 
length of the lesson selections from the Old Testament in such 
instances as when the entire books of Esther and Ruth are as- 
signed, or the entire story of Joseph in Genesis is listed as the 
lesson selection. 

11. Table VI also indicates that more verses were selected 
from Genesis and from 1 Samuel than from either Matthew, or 
Mark, or John. With Table II in mind, which indicates: that 
more lessons were chosen in each of the first three Gospels than 
in either Genesis or 1 Samuel, there might be a question as to 
why this is so. The fact is that the longer verse assignments in 
Genesis and 1 Samuel account for it. 

Considering the entire series 1873-1925 as a unit, and the 
Cycle 1918-1925 as a unit within the larger one, there are some 
deductions that ought to be made on the basis of the tables: 

(x) Both emphasize Genesis, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, 
and the Acts as the basis of greatest lesson selection (Tables II 
and Xx); 

(2) Both spend the major emphasis on the Gospels. 

(3) A study of Tables V and XI, with the difference in the 
length of time of both units in mind, one can easily conclude that 
verses selected for the Improved Uniform Lessons were much 
greater in number than in the former unit. 


21 Computed from Table XI, Appendix, page 340. 
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CHAPTER XII 


AIMS, METHODS, AND RESULTS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 


Anis OF THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 


TuE aims of the Uniform Lessons may be made clear by a con- 
sideration of the written statements of the promoters of these 
Gp lessons and an examination of the lesson content. It may be 
said that the chief purpose of the International Lessons was to 
get children and youth converted to God and to have an under- 
‘(standing of his Word, the Bible. Mr. J. F. Chaffee declared in 
11868 that the conversion of childhood and youth was the supreme 
{Beelag! of the Sunday-school teacher. F. T. Brown, in the 
| National Sunday School Teacher of 1869, writes, “This, then, 
lis the work immediately before every Sunday- school teacher, 
to teach and labor, and pray for the conversion of the children.” 
William Palmer expresses the samé idea when he calls the atten- 
tion of the teacher to the fact that his task is to bring every 
soul under his care to Christ.? 

There is plenty of evidence to show that another objective of 
the Sunday school was to aid the pupils in acquiring a knowledge 
of the Scriptures. The Eclectic Library (a series of lesson helps) 
contained a statement in the volume for 1872 to the effect that 
the church builds her hopes upon the diligent and devout study 
of God’s Word.4 The same idea is expressed by F. N. Peloubet, 
in 1914, when he writes, “One of the most important things a 
teacher can do for his'scholars is so to teach the Bible that it will 
interpret to the child his own daily life.”* The preface of [lus- 

| trative Notes, by Jesse L. Hurlbut and Robert R. Doherty, con- 


a 


1 National Sunday School Teacher, 1868, p. 101. 

2 Tbid., 1869, p. 259. 

8 Tbid., p. 259. 

4 Eclectic Library, 1872, preface. 

5 Peloubet, F. N., Select Notes on the International Sunday School Lessons, 1914, preface. 
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tains this statement: “The purpose of the Sunday school is to 
teach the Word of God to young and old.’® These statements 
by writers in Sunday-school and religious periodicals are repre- 
sentative of many similar views during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century.” 

The very fact that the Uniform Lessons are wholly biblical is 
evidence of the stress placed upon biblical material. The lesson 
helps prepared for the Uniform Lessons are largely expositional, 
didactic, and material-centered. Ever since the inauguration 
of the Uniform Lessons the teacher’s task has been to get the 
pupil acquainted with the biblical material. Little attention 
has been given to relating the lessons to the pupil’s daily needs 
and problems. However, the Uniform Lessons marked an ad- 
vance over the Sunday-school materials of former periods. 


THE TREATMENT OF LESSON CONTENT 


When the International Lessons took possession of the field 
and the various denominations and private lesson writers began 


—? to publish helps, a change became evident in the method of 


teaching. The older, unassigned memory method was abandoned 


1 ee nnn, 


and a newer and better approach was provided. The new type 
of lesson helps contained expositions, explanations, and illus- 
trations which provided a stimulus for the imagination and an 
outlet for the emotions. The former mechanical methods of 


_/teaching were easily abandoned. The aim of the new helps 
‘/accompanying the Uniform Lessons was not to burden the mem- 


ory but to direct the pupil to the deeper meaning of the Scrip- 
ture passages through explanation and exposition. 

It does not lie within the scope of this study to examine the 
multitude of teaching helps prepared by the various denomina- 
tions throughout the period of the Uniform Lessons. However, 
it is possible and practicable to note a few of the typical inde- 
pendent publications. Those lessons chosen here for examina- 
tion are typical of the kind of lessons issued by the denomina- 
tions throughout the period. Therefore, a study of two or three 


6 Hurlbut, Jesse L. and Doherty, Robert R.; Illustrative Notes, 1890, preface. 
3 Personal examination by the writer. 
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of the representative lesson helps will give an idea of the method 
employed all along® 

The Eclectic Library. In 1872 appeared a system of lesson 
helps in the form of a comprehensive commentary known as the 
Eclectic Library. In the introduction of Volume I is found the 
following statement as to its policy: ‘“‘It contains the best thoughts 
of threescore of the ablest theological writers on both sides of 
the Atlantic. These comments are devotional, argumentative, — 
philosophical, and scientific; embracing notes on the most recent 
discoveries of geography, history, and general exploration in the 
Bible lands.’® The Eclectic Library continued for seven years 
(1872-1879) and the plan is strikingly similar to all of the volumes 
and to all of the lessons within each volume. Therefore, to give 
an idea of the entire series, the skeleton plan of a typical lesson 
is cited here: 


TuirD Quarter. Lesson VII. 1872 
Accountability to God. Rev. XIV, 7-13 


7. None... liveth to himself. The end of a man’s existence is not per- 
sonal, ought not to be personal, cannot be personal (Lyth). A Christian living 
to himself is a contradiction in terms. The believer’s true life is one of self- 
renunciation and love (Robinson, W.). However self-sufficient in our judg- 
ment, we are not independent beings. We are fastened by strong ties to the 
throne of God. By creation, by redemption, by self-consecration we are 
Christ’s and God’s (Whedon). No man dieth to himself—Christians may 
transgress by being unwilling to die, and they may also transgress in wishing 
to die. They ought to be willing to live or die, as it is for God’s glory... . 
Every Christian when he dies, dies to the glory of God. This accords with 
what is said with respect to Peter, “by what death he was to glorify God” 
(Haldone). 3 

8. Live... die unto the Lord. Nothing but the most vivid explanation 
of these remarkable words could make them endurable to any Christian ear 
if Christ were a mere creature, for Christ—in the most emphatic terms and yet 
in the most unimpassioned tone—is here held up as the supreme object of 
the Christian’s life, and of his death too; and that by the man whose horror 
of. creature-worship was such that when the poor Leaseat would have 
worshiped him, he rushed forth to arrest the deed, directing them to the 
“living God” as the only legitimate object of worship. Acts XIV, 15 (J. F. B). 

9. Lord of the dead and the living. Separate, as well as embodied spirits are 
under his authority, and he it is who is to raise even the dead to life: and thus 
all, throughout eternity, shall live under his domain (Clarke, A.). . . 

8 Series chosen are: Eclectic Library, Lesson Commentary and Select Notes on the International Sunday 
School Lessons. 

9 Eclectic Library, preface, vol. 1, 1872. 

10 Ibid., pp. 69 and 70, 1872. 
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The verse-by-verse exposition as quoted above is typical of 
the treatment of all the verses of the lesson and such expositions 
are the only helps for teachers and pupils. It is purely a matter 
of exposition and is mostly a series of quotations from authori- 
ties. There are no adaptations to the various age groups or 
capacities. The expositions are theological. This lesson, typi- 
cal of the whole Eclectic Series for pupils and teachers, shows 
clearly that the method was formal, theological, and material- 
centered. 

In 1880 the Eclectic Library was changed to the Lesson Com- 
mentary, under which name it was published for eleven years. 
In the preface it is stated that the purpose of the Lesson Com- 
mentary is to glean from all sources the best thought of the best 
commentaries and preachers of Christendom upon the lessons of 
the International Series. The plan adopted by the Lesson Com- 
mentary was so consistently followed that only one lesson will be 
selected as typical of all. 


Matt. 6. 1-13, Lesson VIIT. First Quarter 


A. D. 27) Lesson VIII (Feb. 22. 
Giving and Praying, Matt. 6. 1-13 

Time: A. D. 27, in the second year of Christ’s ministry. 

Place: A mountain, perhaps Tell-Hattin, seven miles southwest of Capernaum. 

Persons: Jesus, addressing the newly chosen apostles, the general company of 
disciples, and the multitude. 

Parallel Passages: The Lord’s Prayer is given also in Luke 11. 2-4. 

Connecting Links: See Lesson V. 

Introduction: Having shown the internal principle of the Christian character, 
the Saviour now proceeds to exhibit its outward manifestations in action. 
In the first verse the general idea of righteousness in conduct (incorrectly 
translated ‘“‘alms’’) is presented. Then two of its most important divisions 
are named, almsgiving and prayer. The principles which should guide 
us in both are laid down, and a model prayer is given us to use, and also 
to copy in its characteristics. 

Exposition: Verse I. Alms. Translate righteousness, not benevolence or alms, 
for this meaning is never found in the New Testament. Before men, to 
be seen. For a man may do his good deeds before men, but not in order 
to be seen by them: and a man may do them not before men, but in 
order to be seen by them (Chrysostom). . . . [Thus goes the exposition 
through all the verses]. 


Vincent, John H., and Hurlbut, J. L., Lesson Commentary, 1880. 
12 Lesson Commentary, 1880, pp. 56-61. 
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Authorities to be Consulted: 
Pulpit Analyst, I, 455. 
Preacher’s Lantern, IV, 122. 
Farrar, I, 262: Geikie, II, 80; 
Bible Educator (various references). 
Wesley’s Works, Vol. V, 328; Land and Book, Vol. I, 28. 
Root Thoughts: 
Alms and prayers go together. They are normal developments of a true 
religious life. They may exist outwardly, separated from the inward 
life, as paper flowers on a Christmas tree... . : 
Practical Thoughts: 
1. Every man looks for some reward, either from earth or from heaven. 
2. That which is done for the praise of men cannot obtain the praise of 
God. Verse 2. 
3. God’s eye penetrates the secret heart, and God’s voice will proclaim 
the secret deed to the ends of the universe. Verse 4. 
4. Not the language or the length but the spirit of a prayer gives it power 
with God. Verse 7. 


\ 


It is evident to one who makes an examination of the Lesson 
Commentary that the plan was but slightly varied throughout 
the series. It was truly an exposition and commentary with a 
minimum of practical lessons. Near the close of the series there 
is a recognition to a slight degree of the educational task of the 
teacher. A limited attempt is made to assist him. No sugges- 
tions are made for the self-activity of the child. 

Peloubet’s Notes. After having considered two series of helps 
characteristic of the early period of the Uniform Lessons, it now 
seems advisable to examine one series that has been continuous 
throughout so as to record the entire development—Select Notes 
on the International Sunday School Lessons, by F. N. Peloubet. 

The preface of Peloubet’s Select Notes for 1875 contains this 
description: 

There is no attempt at originality in this volume. It consists almost entirely 
of selections from different commentaries and other sources. The advantages 
sought are: , 

1. Notes explanatory, illustrative, and practical on each lesson of the year. 

2. These notes are from a wide range of the best authors. 

3. They are confined to the lesson. 

4. They are non-sectarian. 

5. Parallel passages are given to the references. 

6. Maps of Palestine, as it was in the early settlement, and also as it was 
7 


in the time of Christ. 
. A chronological table including contemporary history. 
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8. A table of the significance and pronunciation of all the proper names 
referred to in the lessons. 


9. Sabbath school concert exercises, with blackboard exercises for each 
quarter. 


An examination of the lessons finds them to be very simple in 
treatment, including only the Scripture text followed by exposi- 
tion verse by verse. A sample lesson typical of the entire book 
for 1875 is noted here: 


Lesson X, Marcu 7, 1875 
The Cities of Refuge. Joshua 20: 1-9 


(B. C. 1444) 
1. The Lord also spoke unto rael saying, appoint out for you cities 
Joshua saying, of refuge, whereof I spake unto you 
2. Speak to the children of Is- by the hand of Moses. 


Parallel Passages. Exodus 21:13, Numbers 35:6, 11, 14. Deut. 19:2, 9. 
Deut. 33: 27, 2nd Samuel 22:3, Ps. 9:9, Ps. 46:1, Ps. 57:1, Rom. 8:1. 


Lesson Exposition 

Verse 2. Appoint out for you cities of refuge (B. F. T.). Blood revenge, or 
revenge by bloodshed, was regarded among the Jews, as among all the ancient 
and Asiatic nations, not only as a right, but even as a duty, which devolved 
upon the nearest relative of the murdered person, who on this account was 
called goel hadam, the reclaimer of blood, or one who demands restitution of 
blood. The Mosaic law expressly forbids the acceptance of a ransom for the 
forfeited life of the murderer, although it might be saved by his seeking an 
asylum at the altar of the tabernacle, in case the homicide was accidently 
committed (Exod. 21: 13, I Kings 1: 50; 2: 28). 

This treatment is strikingly like the Eclectic Library of 1872 
which we have already noted. The Select Notes by Peloubet 
show variation by 1879. Here instead of being just an exposi- 
tion of the verses as in 1875 there is an enrichment in the lesson 


treatment. A lesson skeleton will make this clear: 


Lesson IX, June 1, 1879 
The Prophecy Against Tyre, Ezekiel 26: 7-14 

Time of Ezekiel. Ezekiel’s prophecy extends over at least 22 years B.C. 
595-573. “The captivity of Jehoiachin” was his epoch.—Cook. 

Date of the lesson. B.C. 589-8 in the spring; eleven years (26:1) after the 
beginning of the 70 years captivity, when Ezekiel was carried captive to 
Babylon, and within a year of the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Place. In Chaldea, by the river Chebar (Ezekiel 1: 1), near Babylon. 

Place in Bible History. 2nd Kings, Chs. 23-25, 2 Chron. Chs. 35, 36, Jer- 
emiah and Daniel 1-5. 
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Rulers. Zedekiah, the last king of Judah; Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon; 
Pharaoh Hophra, king of Egypt, Ethbaale, king of Tyre. 

Contemporary Prophets. Jeremiah in Judah, Daniel in Chaldea, Obadiah. 

Contemporary History. “The Seven Wise Men” flourished in Greece. 
Tarquinius Priscus ruled at Rome. ‘ Solon the wise lawgiver at Athens; Sappho, 
the Greek Poetess; A‘sop, noted for his fables; and the philosopher Pythagoras 
all lived during Ezekiel’s lifetime. 

Ezekiel. A description of his life and work. 

Book of Ezekiel. An analysis of the book. 

Introduction. The background of history which gave the relation with 
Tyre and why Tyre rejoiced at the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Explanatory. “The treatment here is that of explanation by verses all through 
the lesson text. 

Illustration. In this section there were a number of illustrations bearing 
on the lesson. ; 

Practical. 
1. “Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall.” 
2. God uses wicked men as the instruments by which he punishes other wicked 

men. 
. God’s threatenings against sinners will prove true to the letter. 
. Therefore we may know that his promises too will be fulfilled to the letter. 


pw 


Thus we note that considerable improvement was made in the 
first five-year period by the addition of such features as time, 
date, place, contemporary prophets, history, introduction, illus- 
trations, and practical lessons. When we compare Peloubet’s 
Select Notes for 1879 with the Lesson Commentary for 1880 we 
find a striking likeness in lesson treatment. It is very evident 
that the method was material-centered. 

After a period of five years Peloubet’s Select Notes show two 
improvements: (1) The accompaniment of library references and 
(2) suggestions to teachers. For an example of the latter, Les- 
son II, January 13, 1884, entitled ““Hearing and Doing,” James 
1.16-27, is typical. The suggestion to teachers is stated thus: 

After showing why we change our lessons from the Acts to the Epistle of 
James, and drawing from the scholars some account of James and his Epistles, 
we may take as our subject, the nature of true religion, (1) Its source (verses 
16-18), from God the author of every good and perfect gift . . . (2) Some of 
its duties and dangers (verses 19-25); (3) Characteristics of true religion (verses 


26-27); (a) Self-government and control, (b) Service of love toward men, 
(c) Purity from the worldly spirit. 


Five years later (1889) the lessons show no material change in 
treatment. Another five years (1894), and there is no change 
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except that one finds more practical suggestions and more illus- 
trations. Five years later (1899) the only change noted is that 
the suggestions to the teachers are now placed at the beginning 
of the lesson instead of at the close. Take, for example, Lesson 
X, March 5, 1899, Christ Freeing From Sin (John 8.12, 31-36). 
The teacher is directed to review the previous chapters by use 
of the most typical incidents recorded in each. The specific 
instructions for this lesson are as follows: 


The first eleven verses of this chapter are placed by the revisers in brackets, 
because they are omitted in most of the ancient authorities. Nevertheless, 
it is a very touching and instructive story and can in part be used to illustrate 
the latter part of the lesson. Jesus went to the Mount of Olives for the night, 
probably to his friends in Bethany, and the next morning came again to the 
temple, and taught the people, winning many disciples (v. 30). 

It will be well to dwell but lightly on verse 12, because it is really the sub- 
ject of our next lesson; but verses 31 and 32 are twin stars around which the 
whole chapter circles. They are forces to which all the other verses point, 
the center which condenses in one bright star, the Golden Star dust of the 
whole chapter. 


The directions to teachers are concerned exclusively with the 
biblical material and not at all with the life situations of the 
pupils. Possibly the two greatest improvements in the helps 
by Peloubet between 1879 and 1899 were: (1) The wealth of illus- 
trative material, and (2) the increased number of suggestions to 
teachers. 

Five years later (1904) there are two improvements in method: 
(1) Topics for home study and class discussion, and (2) the “les- 
son in literature.” To make these points clear let us examine 
a typical lesson. The lesson for May 1, 1904, is entitled, 
“Prayer.” The topics for home study and class discussions are: 


Compare the Lord’s Prayer as given here and in Matthew. Compare verse 
13 with Matthew 7: 11, note the difference, and give a reason for it. 

Is prayer always answered? 

Relation of faith to prayer. 


The lesson in literature is a new feature of the helps. The 
suggestions for this lesson, are, Tennyson’s “Tdylls of the King,”’ 
“The Passing of Arthur,”’ ‘More Things are Wrought by Prayer,” 
Whittier’s “The Prayer-Seeker,” Trench’s “The Suppliant,” 
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Longfellow’s “Sandolphon.” Attention is called to these illus- 
trations in literature, but special directions regarding their use 
are lacking. ‘The two improvements represent a happy departure 
and are a worthwhile addition to the former plan. 

The Select Notes for 1909 mark no substantial change in plan. 
The same can be said of the lesson plans for 1914 except for a 
more obvious attempt to relate the lessons to the present-day 
needs of the pupils. “Lessons in Art” are also included. To 
make these two points clear let us take two pertinent illustra- 
tions: 

The lesson for January 18, 1914,’* concerned with the good 
Samaritan, makes a distinct attempt to apply the truth to modern 
life. The teacher is to point out that the Christian has an op- 
portunity to save and serve the weak. Numerous illustrations 
are cited of men actually giving their lives for the oppressed. The 
student is directed to recall Hood’s poem, ‘‘The Lady’s Dream,” 
in which the chief character first lived like a priest and Levite 
and later became a good Samaritan. A further application of 
this spirit is made in the statement that the great nations should 
be the helpers of the smaller ones, and that stronger races should 
be the helpers of the weaker ones. 

The ‘Lessons in Art” really began two years previous to 1914. 
One section of the lesson treatment indicated the pictures or 
works on art that bore upon the lessons. Let us examine an en- 
tire section which illustrates this feature. The lesson for Feb- 
ruary 11, 1912, is entitled “Jesus in the Temple.” The section 
called the ‘‘Lesson in Art’”’ has these citations: “‘Henry van Dyke’s 
Christ Child in Art; Farrar’s Life of Christ in Art; The Christ 
Face in Art, by J. Burns; and E. M. Hurll’s Life of Our Lord in 
Art.’ The illustrations are merely listed and no directions are 
given as to how they should be used. 

The lessons for 1919 show no substantial change or improve- 
ment in method of lesson treatment except that the devotional 
reading is listed for each lesson, and additional material from the 
Bible bearing on the lesson is listed for the aid of the teacher. 
Furthermore, the topics, memory verses, and lesson material 


8 Peloubet, F. N., Select Notes on the International Sunday School Lessons, Lesson III, p. 38, 1014. 
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for Primary, Junior, Intermediate, Senior and Adult groups are 
listed as released by the International Lesson Committee for the 
Improved Uniform Lessons. Even in the lesson plans for 1924 
the sections bearing on exposition and illustration are the ones 
most definitely stressed. 

The Select Notes on the International Sunday School Lessons 
are in attractive book form and have the advantage of perma- 
nency. There have been development and improvement as noted. 
Examination of the entire series leaves one with the very definite 
conclusion that the primary aim is to get a given amount of 
material covered. This does not imply that lessons are not 
drawn, applications are not made, and discussions not carried 
on, but it does mean that the method used in the lesson helps is 
biblio-centered and not pupil-centered. The Uniform Lessons 
are based on the Bible and the lesson plans are chiefly concerned 
in getting it explained, understood, and taught. Exposition 
plays the major part. When the pupil knows the meaning of 
the Word he is expected to make the application in his own life 
and in the society of which he is a part. All through the helps 
on the Uniform Lessons the method is not to begin with the life 
situation of the pupil and then use the biblical material as illus- 
trative, but the reverse. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 


1. These lessons called attention to the Bible, which is rightly 
regarded as a treasure house of literature and religious expe- 
rience. The Uniform Series provided for a study of the Books 
even though the method desired is open to criticism. Regard- / 
less of the emphasis upon exposition, this series marks a decided 
advance over the ‘‘catechetical method”’ of the ‘‘question-book”’ 
age, in which pupils depended almost wholly on the -memory.. 

a>°The series is to be commended for the large place which it 
gives to the life and teachings of Jesus. We have noted on page 
250 that 44.02 per cent of all the lessons were selected from the 
Gospels, which means, roughly speaking, that nearly one half 
the time during the fifty-two years was devoted to this section 
of the Bible. This allowed a systematic study and a coherent 
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understanding of the Gospels far superior to the study which was 
devoted to the other sections of the Bible. 

3. The Uniform Lessons mark an increased denominational 
co-operation in the Sunday-school field. From about 1835 
until 1870 considerable competition existed in the Sunday-school 
field between the various denominations, each of which attempted 
to produce a curriculum suited to its own denominational needs. 
Each Sunday school was practically a law unto itself, and cer- 
tainly this would hold true in respect to the denominations. 
With the advent of the Uniform Lessons there came a feeling of 
sympathy and unity of purpose not known before. Mr. Cope, 
writing on this point, says: “‘As a result in the social process, the 
denominations did co-operate on the bringing of Sunday-school 
lessons within the reach of children.”* Mr. J. L. Hurlbut, 
speaking in the International Sunday School Convention of 1893, 
expresses his belief that the International Lessons have made 
for Sunday-school unity.” 

4. The lesson helps called forth by the Uniform Lessons con- 
stitute a considerable literature on the Bible and from the stand- 
point of exposition and illustration they are commendable. The 
Eclectic Library for 1879 says, ‘‘There has been created a new 
literature bearing upon biblical exegesis, adaptation, and ap- 
plication.” 

The denominations using the Uniform Lessons had full privi- 
lege throughout the entire period of adapting the lessons in any 
way they saw fit. Each denomination, therefore, provided its 
own staff of expositors and lesson writers. This called forth a 
large amount of material explaining, illustrating, and applying 
selected portions of the Bible. The Lesson Commentary, which 
superseded the Eclectic Library, says in its preface for the year 
1880, ‘The purpose of the Lesson Commentary is to glean from 
all sources the best thoughts of the best commentaries and 
preachers of Christendom upon the lessons of the International 
Series for the new seven years.” Exactly ten years later the 


4 Cope, H. F., The Evolution of the Sunday School, p. 107, I191t. Used by permission of the Pil- 
grim Press. 


% Hurlbut, J. L., The Oficial Report of the International Sunday School Convention, 1893. 
16 Eclectic Library, preface, 1879. 
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Illustrative Notes, edited by Hurlbut and Doherty, include this 
note in the preface: ‘The adoption of the Uniform Lessons was 
a great step toward Christian unity and for efficiency and thor- 
oughness in the study of the Bible. More eyes than ever before 
have been turned upon the sacred page; more Bibles have been 
circulated; more and better expositions have been prepared and 
published, and even the Bible itself has been investigated as 
never before to throw its light upon the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture," 

5. It is fair to say, that indirectly the Uniform Lessons helped 
to pave the way for graded instruction. There grew up a con- 
sciousness that the Sunday school was a teaching institution. 
When this institution determined to teach the Bible, the concept 
became more definite that here was a teaching institution, cap- 
able of growth. Finally, the ideal emerged that the Sunday 
school through the teaching which it imparted and the influence 
which it exerted should guide and direct the whole life of the child, 
and train him for intelligent participation both in youth and 
mature life and in all the activities of the church. It was only 
a question of time until the Sunday school would come to accept 
in the light of modern educational psychology the principles of 
graded lessons and graded instruction. Certainly, insofar as the 
Uniform Lessons helped the Sunday school to realize its teach- 
ing task, they made their own contribution toward the present 
graded system with its greater wealth of material and better 


adaptations. 


Tue WEAKNESSES OF THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 


The defects of the Uniform Lessons are many. Some of the 
makers of the series recognize this fact, and do not claim perfec- 
tion for their system. We shall now consider the weaknesses of 


the series. 
t. The child is not placed at the center. The lessons do not 


| begin with his religious experience and attempt to help him meet 


. 17 Hurlbut, J. L., and Doherty, Robert H., I Illustrative Notes, A Guide to the Study of the Sunday School 


; face, 1890. The Oficial Report of the International Sunday School Convention of 1884, on 
ea Eaavessea it thus: “The Uniform Lessons have created a literature of their own and have more 
largely shaped the reading interest of England and America than any other agency within the period 


of its work, 


\ 
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his life situation. Young children cannot be greatly helped in 
their religious life by a consideration of a lesson on ‘Poverty 
and Wealth,” ‘Joshua Renewing the Covenant,” or the “Serpent 
of Brass.”? There are many lessons, to be sure, that come nearer 
the child’s experience than these, but such lessons as those listed 
could be multiplied into a very large number. The lessons are 
not planned or developed psychologically, but, rather, according 
to a mechanical scheme of chronological unity, disregarding the 
psychological approach to the pupils. 

2. The Lessons.are material-centered. The examination 


which we have made of the lesson helps in this Chapter leads to 


the conclusion that the aim was and is to teach biblical material. 
It is true that the material is intended to assist in the achievement 
of social ends and to emphasize ethical teachings, but the lessons 
always work from the material outward to the pupil and never 
from the pupil to the material. 

3. Since the lessons are material-centered, naturally the 
method of treatment is largely expositional and exegetical. The 
free activity of the pupil has had but little place. The Im- 
proved Uniform Lessons are based somewhat upon the child’s 
experience, but even so, require considerable adaptation of ma- 
terial. Certainly, the material should not be all biblical. 

_ 4. The plan of having all ages study the same lesson—so long 
followed by lesson courses—needs only to be mentioned to be 
condemned. It is encouraging to note that since 1918 the Les- 
son Committee has attempted to provide more suitable material 
for the younger children. 

5. The relative emphasis on material throughout the series 
is unfortunate. It was the aim of the International Convention 
which authorized the Uniform Lessons, to provide a thorough 
and comprehensive study of the Bible as a whole. The Lesson 
Committee, having adopted a distribution of time on a chrono- 
logical basis (so much to Old and so much to the New Testament), 
proceeded to distribute the lessons over the entire Bible. Since 
the committee was working on the principle of a uniform lesson 


18 Sampey, John Richard, The International Lesson System, p. 217. Fleming H. Revell Company, 
publishers. : ' % 
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for all ages, it proved exceedingly difficult to select Scripture 
passages which yielded suitable lesson material for all ages and 
capacities. The comparative failure with which this plan met 
has called forth several incisive criticisms which we shall now 
consider. 

Henry F. Cope points out that in a period of thirty-three years 
following the “‘inception”—as he called it—of the Uniform plan, 
out of the fifty chapters of Genesis only thirty-one chapters 
are studied. He further points out that only seventeen psalms 
were used and only two chapters in 1 Chronicles.’ Mr. Cope 
says further: ‘‘In the New Testament there were equally striking 
omissions so that students remained in ignorance of events 
essential to an understanding of the history involved. . . . The 
system of Uniform Lessons broke down by its utter disregard 
of relative values in biblical material. This is suggested in the 
following comparison drawn from the list of lessons for thirty- 
three years: ‘There are five lessons on the Beatitudes compared 
with twenty-one lessons on the tabernacle and its ceremonies; 
the ‘Golden Calf’ was used in three lessons, the story of Cain and 
Abel in four. The beautiful Ruth story was never treated in its 
entirety but was touched on five times, while there were fourteen 
lessons from Leviticus and six from Romans XIII. There are 
forty lessons from the bloody book of Joshua and thirty-one from 
the book of Isaiah. In thirty-three years there were five lessons 
from Amos and one each from Joel, Micah, and Nahum. As 
an attempt to get the best and the most out of the Bible the 
system could hardly be called a success, 

Large space has been given the Acts of the Apostles, Genesis, 
t Samuel, 1 Kings, 2 Kings, Joshua, and Chronicles, which means 
that the narrative sections of the Bible have received much stress, 
but unfortunately it has often been at the expense of other por- 
tions of the Bible, such as the Wisdom, Poetical, and Prophetic 
sections, as Table II, Appendix, page 333, indicates. The study 
of the history of Israel and Judah is distorted by an undue 
emphasis upon the episodes of Elijah and Elisha. Luther A. 


19 Cope, Henry F., The Evolution of the Sunday School, p. 109. 
20 Tbid., pp. 109-110. 
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Weigle points out that these two characters are given almost 
one half of the lessons dealing with the history of the two king- 
doms2! Further light may be gained on the disproportionate 
biblical emphasis in the lesson material from a comparison of 
twenty-eight topics drawn from the entire period of fifty-two 
years. 


Number of 
Lesson Topic times studied 

Man’s First Sin ta. Gite. SA ie Ses ed ea es 
Cain ‘aad Abel vscott 3 5482 hae erotica esl ean a 6 
Noah and the Flood... 2... 2. sce e eevee cece ac onees 9 
Call and Life of Abraham,.......---+++-0eee sere eee 37 
Jacob at Bethel)... cece eee eee ee eee ee eee sees 6 

oseph Sold into Egypt......-.-+-++0seeeeeeee eee 7. 

he Jewish Passover... ...+.-++-seeseeeeee cere eeees 8 
Crossing the Red Sea... .....- +e sees cree cere erences 9 
Giving the Manna. .........-2+02 esses cece rece ees 7 
The Ten Commandments.........----s++e+eceeeeee 13 
The Golden. Gale soinc, bao tae cts meee sega > o ttoseoin ere es 8 
Rie (aberdeen oe ee oe one oa ees 7 
The Brazen Serpent. ........005 5050 e teen cee ren ens 5 
Crossing the Jordan...... 0.02.2 +e eee reese cere e eee 9 
Cities of Refuge 26 ae -cen adie odes oes ceinye + uae ee 6 
Death oF Saison cs ee ete ea et ee oe mene cee 4 
Rachue ee ese ALS ee eee 9 
Israel Desires 'a King: .... 2.0.20. c cence cece tates 5 
Temple built, dedicated and rebuilt.............++++- 13 
Elijah Translated. .:....0.0--+.02ss ces ne erence eens 
Whole lessons and parts of lessons chosen from Psalms.. 25 
The Fiery Furnace sii... 00s s-aecin ts cine oye capes teas 
Belshazzar fa ccs hi care sb Sete oa reuae erent aiare ange ate 7 
egtitides Secon ks ve nee cn te earn se maniee heaters 8 
Prayers, fi eecc seas Soap tlie oe BS chsh ae aa eee ee 19 
Walking on the Sea... 1... 1... eee eee eee eee eee e ees 6 
The Love Chaptern di 2 2 sabes ese cman SBS <a by, toe 8 
WNaMReSGo ete ay se ees here oy see 9” 


From these data some comparisons are at once apparent. 

(a) Crossing the Red Sea receives as much attention as the 
book of Ruth. 

() The Temple is emphasized as much as the Ten Com- 
mandments. 


21 Weigle, Luther A., Religious Education, p. 229. 

2 Calculation based upon Peloubet’s Select Notes on the Sunday School Lessons; Sampey, John, 
The International Sunday School Lessons, and the Improved International Uniform Lessons. (Copy 
by the International Lesson Committee.) 
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(c) The practical book of James, with its emphasis upon acts 
of obedience, and treatment of our fellows, receives equal atten- 
tion with each of the following: Crossing the Red Sea, Noah and 
the Flood, and Crossing the Jordan. The lessons dealing with 
the translation of Elijah are equal in number with those selected 
from the book of James. 

(d) The Beatitudes, often called the Constitution of the Chris- 
tian Religion, receive equal emphasis with the Fiery Furnace. 

(e) The “Love” chapter of the New Testament, 1 Corinthians 
13, is emphasized equally with the Golden Calf. 

(f) The “call and life of Abraham” is studied thirty-seven times; 
which seems out of proportion when one considers that in the 
same length of time the character of Ruth is studied nine times; 
the Beatitudes are found in eight lessons, and only twenty-five 
lessons are taken from the Psalms. The fact is clearly evident 
that relative values have been but poorly achieved in the In- 
ternational Lessons. 

6. The Uniform Lessons may also be criticized on the basis of 
their omissions. Table II, Appendix, page 333, gives evidence of 
a relatively small number of lessons chosen from the Poetic, 
Wisdom, and Prophetic literature.2* Luther A. Weigle, in an 
analysis of the Uniform Lessons, points out that only one sixth 
of the books of prophecy and less than one eighth of the Poetic 
and Wisdom literature have been selected.“ He states further, 
in commenting on the book of Amos, that out of the ten lessons 
assigned to this book of prophecy, in reality, only three give 
Amos his true historical place, or enable the students to under- 
stand or grasp his real message.” In comparison to this small 
number of lessons from the Poetic, Wisdom, and Prophetic litera- 
ture of the Bible, a relatively large amount of narrative material 
has been used. In this connection, Professor Weigle has made 
the following statement: ‘Forty-nine lessons were devoted to 
Joseph; ninety-four to David; thirty-nine to Solomon; fifty-one 
to Elijah; and forty-seven to,Elisha. The lessons on Elijah and 


23 This has reference to such books as the Psalms, Song of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, Proverbs, and the 
books of Prophecy. 

*4 Weigle, Luther A., Religious Education, June, 1925, p. 228. 

2% Tbid., p. 228. 
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Elisha total almost one half of all the lessons on the history of the 
Kingdom of Isreal and Judah from the division to the captivity, 
a proportion which throws quite out of perspective the study of 
this most important period in the history of the Hebrew people 
and the development, under the leadership of the great prophets 
of the Hebrew Religion.’”® 

A study of Tables II, page 333, and IX, page 338, indicates the 
relatively small number of lessons which have been selected 
from the Epistles. During the entire period of fifty-two years 
only 180 lessons, or 11.4 per cent of the lessons chosen from the 
New Testament, were selected from the Epistles. Professor 
Weigle points out that on a basis of verses two thirds of this 
section of the New Testament has not been utilized.” 

Table I of this study, page 332, shows that no lessons in the 
entire period of fifty-two years were chosen from the Song of 
Solomon, Lamentations, Obadiah, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, 2 
John, 3 John, and Jude. Table V, page 335, shows that one 
verse was chosen from Zephaniah as a part of some lesson chosen 
from more than one book. With the exception of this one verse, 
eight books of the Bible were entirely neglected. 

A recent study made by Dr. Marion O. Hawthorne, of North- 
western University, revealed the fact that in the last two Cycles 
(1912-1925), 33-2 per cent of the Old Testament was unused as 
basic material.22 When one takes into consideration that this 
span of fifteen years would carry a child on through to adulthood, 
he may have some serious doubt as to whether the Uniform Les- 
sons provide a comprehensive study of the Bible by Cycles. At 
any rate, it is hard to understand why Psalms 9, 15, 24, 26, 34, 
37, 42, 46, 90, 91, 95, 96, 119, 127, 128, and Micah 6. 6-8 were 
never studied and the New Covenant passages from Jeremiah 
was studied only once. 

The Lesson Committee justifies itself by saying that perhaps 
it does not care to select lessons from the sections of the Bible 
which have been left unused because those parts are not suitable 


2 Weigle, Luther A., Religious Education, June, 1925, p. 229. 27 Tbid., p. 228. 
28 Hawthorne, Marion O., The Place of the Old Testament in the Protestant Curriculum. An unpub- 
lished thesis in the library of Northwestern University, 1925, chap. il. 
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for Sunday-school study.?? When one criticizes the Lesson com- 
mittee for not choosing any lessons from the Song of Solomon, 
Lamentations, Obadiah, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, 2 John, 3 John, 
and Jude, there is the implication that these are adapted to les- 
son material. Perhaps we should congratulate the committee 
for their omissions, but the facts are that the Uniform Lessons 
have not provided for a thorough and comprehensive study of 
the Bible, which their founders had in mind for them to do. 

7. The Uniform Lessons because they are bound in paper 
soon wear out and do not seem to the children so worth while as 
their day-school books. 

8. The Uniform Lessons do not approach the Scripture in an 
historical method. No doubt we should all agree that the main 
reason for a study of the Bible would be to increase our aware- 
ness of God and to deepen further our responsibility to our fel- 
lows. Further, a study of the Bible should utilize the well- 
established results of the historical and critical studies of that 
book. For example, biblical scholars® insist that the book of 
Genesis contains prehistorical folktales, oral traditions, and 
primitive conceptions of science and the world order, but the 
Uniform Lessons treat all sections of the book without these 
distinctions, as though they all were to be accepted as literal 
fact. This is distinctly unfair te the rising generation which is 
being introduced to the facts of science and the characteristics of 
primitive people. This misuse of the Bible stands out especially 
in the case of Genesis because that book was more often 
used for lesson selections than any other book of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Results do not seem to justify the continued use of the 
Uniform Lessons. The lessons have failed to make possible a 
mastery of the biblical text for the training of teachers. The 
representative churches have been forced to substitute other 
books on the Bible which they feel will give the desired informa- 


29 Personal information from the present secretary, Ira M. Price, 1924. 


80 See Wade, G. Woosung, Old Testament History, Introduction and chap. i. Driver, S. R., An Intro- 
Guction to the Literature of the Old Testament, Chapter on Genesis. Mitchell, H. G,, The World, Before 
Abraham, Section.on the Pentateuch. Kent, Charles Foster, Beginnings of Hebrew History, Con- 


clusion to Chapter I. 
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tion3! When one thinks of the period 1872-1925 with its em- 
phasis upon revivals, decision days, and evangelistic efforts even 
with childhood and youth, he must conclude that children have 
not been committing their lives to the Christ ideal, as the advo- 
cates of the system expected. For if the program of religious 
education had been reasonably successful in leading children and 
youth to the Christ ideal, the recent almost desperate campaign 
of many leaders in the various evangelical churches to interest 
youth in Christianity would have been hardly required. It is 
very evident that children and youth have not been introduced 
to a knowledge of the progress of Christianity in the world since 
New Testament times. Furthermore, the Uniform Lessons 
were unable to make pupils aware of modern ethical and social 
problems in a vital way and certainly they have provided no train- 
ing in the necessary activities of the local church. Thisis ev- 
idence that lessons containing biblical material only, and much 
of this selected without reference to its adaptation to childhood 
and youth, do not meet the demands placed upon a modern cur- 
riculum of religious education. The Sunday school as a teach- 
ing institution, ministering to all phases of the religious life, has 
been seriously handicapped by so long a commitment to biblical 
material, to the exclusion of all else, in any place where the 
Uniform Lessons have been used exclusively. 


Conclusions 


On the basis of usage, it is fair to conclude that the Uniform 
Lessons have been very popular in the Sunday-school world.” 
In spite of their wide usage, they have been subject to much 
criticism, to which we shall give attention in the next chapter. 
Nevertheless, in spite of opposition which has been constantly 
gathering through the years ‘they held a large place, in fact, a 
dominant place, in the Sunday-school curriculum, until about 
IQI0. 

31 For example, the Methodist Episcopal Church has in its course of study for teachers such subjects 
on the Bible as: The Worker and His Bible, Biselen-Barclay; The Bible, Barclay; How We Got Our 


Bible, Patterson Smyth; The Life of Jesus, Rall; The Religion of Israel, Aschan; The Prophetic Move- 
ment in Israel, Knudson. 


» Weigle, Luther A., Religiqus Education, p. 227. Professor Weigle at. this point does not make an. 


exact statement as to their popularity but, rather, to their widespread usage. 
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Another point is quite evident. The Uniform Lessons did not 
and do not constitute a complete curriculum in the modern 
sense but, rather, a program of study. The aim of studying the 
entire Bible in Cycles is too general to serve as a comprehensive 
aim for a well-planned and truly organized curriculum. The 
several divisions have no specific aims to guide the process of 
instruction. The individual lessons have no specific aims def- 
initely stated and therefore stand pretty largely to themselves. 
One is strangely conscious of the lack of a definite and compre- 
hensive aim binding the lessons into units or the unit into a cur- 
riculum. There is little or no progress in the lessons except 
that of accumulated knowledge. A system of study that pro- 
vides only for an accumulation of knowledge cannot be called a 
curriculum. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE FACTORS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE INTRO- 
DUCTION OF THE GRADED CURRICULUM 


Tue graded religious curriculum, one of the greatest develop- 
ments in religious education, had its roots in the achievements 
of former epochs. Its growth was also greatly aided by the 
influence of contemporaneouS movements in public education. 


Tue IpEA or GRADED Lessons Not NEW 


Graded lesson series in the religious curriculum were not en- 
tirely the product of the twentieth century, for very early at- 
tempts, usually very crude, were made to grade the religious 
materials to the needs of the pupils. It may be recalled that 
certain catechisms furnished lessons for young children, different 
than those for children of more advanced ages. T hroughout the 
“Catechetical Period” (1780-1815) there was recognition of the 
fact that the materials of religious instruction needed to be 
adapted to the capacities of the pupils. 

In the question-book era and in the “Babel” period (1825- 
1872), attempts were made to meet the needs of the various age 
groups by providing material graded somewhat to suit the age 
levels of the pupils. The defect of this plan, however, is to be 
found in the fact that it was thought that the same type of ma- 
terial, and the same concepts could be assimilated and under- 
stood by all the pupils, if these were stated in simple enough 
terms for the younger ones. Such procedure can hardly be called 
grading. 

Although the International Lessons were for the most part 
ungraded, the fact must not be overlooked that, although all ages 

_ used the same basic material, some attempts were made in the 
J lesson notes supplied by independent publishers and various 
denominations to provide a kind of adaptation of material to the 
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needs of the pupils. For example, when the International 
Lesson Committee issued the Uniform Lessons without note or 
comment, the American Sunday School Union quickly seized 
the opportunity and issued lesson helps in three grades for the 
use of three respective classes, the Advanced, Intermediate, and 
Primary. The lesson papers prepared for each group con- 
sisted of expositions, explanations, illustrations, and applications 
designed to fit the needs of the different ages. It is evident that 
this attempt at grading was not directed toward the basic mate- 
rial but, rather, toward the lesson helps. Here again, as in the 
two former periods of Sunday-school curricula, was a failure on 
the part of lesson makers to realize the fact that the basic material 
itself must be selected in the light of its suitability to the child’s 
needs, interests, and capacities. This fundamental principle 
still unrealized, lesson writers continued their attempts to sim- 
plify the material for the younger children. This practice re- 
veals, however, a consciousness that children should be taught 
in a manner different from adults, a conviction that has borne 
fruit in the current graded curricula. 


DISSATISFACTION WITH THE UNIFORM LESSONS 


The Uniform Lessons, being exceedingly popular, were widely 
used? and held undisputed sway from the time of their introduc- 
tion until about roro, but they were never entirely without crit- 
icism. When the system was first adopted in the Fifth National 
Convention at Indianapolis, ten dissenting votes were cast, one 
of the dissenters being the Rev. Edward Eggleston. He was of 
the opinion that the proposed system did not provide adapta- 
tions needed for the younger ages.* Even though the opposition 
within the convention was swept aside by the wave of enthusiasm 
for uniformity, it was vain to hope that there would be long and 
continued satisfaction with a series of lessons that so utterly 


1Rice, Edwin Wilbur, The Sunday School Movement and the American Sunday School Union, pp. 
301-302. 

2 John R. Sampey says: ‘‘When the first sharp attack on the International Series was made, about 
1890 to 1893, perhaps less than 11,000,000 teachers and pupils were using the Lesson Lists issued by 
the International Committee. By 1902 the number had increased to more than 15,000,000 and by 
1905 a very conseryative estimate would put the estimate at 17,000,000.”’ International Lesson System, 
p. 154. Reprinted by permission of Fleming H. Revell Company, publishers. 


8 Oficial Report of the Eleventh International Sunday School Convention, Toronto, Canada, 1905, D. 41. 
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ignored the needs, interests, and capacities of the various age 
groups. 

Even as early as the year 1878 there were four very definite 
objections to the Uniform Lessons: (1) They were declared to be 
“scrappy and fragmentary”; (2) there was little or no room for 
the teaching of the doctrines of the several denominations; (3) 
not enough prominence was given to temperance, missions, and 
reform movements; and (4) the lessons were not arranged so as 
to coincide with the church year.* 

In 1899 J. Monroe Gibson, speaking before the World’s Sun- 
day School Convention in London, summarized the most common 
objections that were being raised against the International Les- 
sons: (1) Some were saying there was no need for Uniform Les- 
sons and that they sacrificed utility for mere sentiment; (2) 
some were saying there was a complaint against the Uniform 
Lessons on the ground that they were not systematic; (3) and many 
were objecting to the lessons from the New Testament Epistles, 
on the ground that they contained too many abstract doctrines.° 

Previous to 1890 a growing demand was felt for lessons dealing 
with temperance and missions. The International Convention 
of 1890 authorized the Lesson Committee to select a temperance 
lesson for one Sunday out of each quarter. It may seem like 
a far cry from this to the present curriculum, but it shows that 

‘back of the demand for lessons dealing with temperance there 

/ was a growing recognition that the Sunday school was a teaching 
institution whose task was larger than the mere imparting of 

biblical information. In this demand was involved the con- 
viction, fundamentally, that the Sunday school had a responsi- 
bility to contribute to the social reform movement of its day. 
Lying back of or deeply embedded in this dissatisfaction with 
the exclusively biblical teaching was the feeling that the Sunday 
school must make provision for the well-rounded life of the child. 
Viewed in this light one can see how this dissatisfaction would 
inevitably turn in the direction of a broader curriculum. 


4 Official Report of the International Convention, 1878. 
5 Gibson, J. Monroe, ‘The Selection of Lessons,’’ The World's Sunday School Convention, pp. 125-129. 
6 Cope, Henry F., Evolution of the Sunday School, p. 116. 
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Before the opening of the twentieth century there was a grow- 
ing demand for lessons more suitable to young children than 
were the Uniform Lessons. As early as 1880 members of the 
Newark Association of Infant Sunday School Teachers were 
creating their own lesson material to be used in instructing 
children just beginning their Sunday-school training.” 

In 1894 Miss Bertha F. Vella, secretary of the International 
Primary Union, through a questionnaire secured the views of 
three hundred primary teachers concerning lesson material. 
These were tabulated and submitted to the International Lesson 
Committee, which met March 14, 1894. On March 13, 1894, 
the Executive Committee of the International Primary Teachers’ 
Union adopted a resolution recommending to the Lesson Com- 
mittee that they select a separate International Lesson for the 
Primary Department.? The Lesson Committee in 1894 acceded 
to this request, and in 1895 a course was issued under the title 
Optional Primary.tLessons for 1896. It was published by the 
Sunday School Times but did not attain wide popularity. The 
International Primary Union continued its activity of advocating 
graded lessons for the younger pupils, and in 1897 a group of 
workers connected with the New Jersey School of Methods issued 
a two years’ course of lessons called Bible Lessons for Little Be- 
ginmers, written by Miss Margaret Cushman (now Mrs. Haven). 
These lessons proved very much more popular than the primary 
course, optional Primary Lessons for 1896, and were adopted by 
many schools, making even more insistent in the denominations 
the demand for graded lessons.” Continued activity on the 
part of the International Primary Union caused the International 
Convention in 1902 to authorize the Lesson Committee to pre- 
pare a two-years’ course. What they produced constitutes the 
present material of the Interdenominational Closely Graded 
Lessons For Beginners.” 

Dissatisfaction with the Uniform Lessons for younger ages 
_7Sampey, John R., The International Lesson System, p. 161. Fleming H. Revell Company, pub- 
one face ® Ibid., p. 164. 


10 Official Report of the Eleventh International Convention, p. 82. 
U Jbid., p. 82. 2 Ibid., p. 82. 13 [bid., p. 83, 1905. 
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spread to the lessons for adults, with the result that the Sunday 
School Editorial Association (composed of Sunday-school editors 
and lesson writers) indicated to the Lesson Committee in April, 
1901, that it ought to provide lessons other than the [ nternational 
for adult classes.4 The Lesson Committee accordingly drew up 
a two-year course (one year devoted to the early prophets and 
one year to the life and letters of Paul), which the International 
Convention meeting in 1902 failed to authorize.” The demand 
for a graded course for adults did not abate, however, as a result 
of the refusal of the Denver Convention (1902) to sponsor such 
a course for advanced students. In view of this growing demand 
for improvement, the International Convention which met in 
Toronto in 1905 authorized an optional advanced course which 
was prepared, accordingly, by the Lesson Committee. In June, 
1906, the course appeared with the title The Ethical T eachings 
of Jesus, and in 1908 the Lesson Committee issued two other 
courses for adults, The Gospel of John and The Rise, Growth and 
Disruption of the Hebrew Kingdom. 

As dissatisfaction with the Uniform Lessons crystallized, one 
influence was brought to bear upon the International Lesson 
Committee, which made possible the issuance of optional lessons 
better suited to the needs and interests of the groups in ques- 
tion. 


CHANGED CONCEPTIONS IN RELIGION 


The closing years of the nineteenth century mark changes and 
advances in the study of the Bible. and in religion.” The scien- 
‘tific method which was gaining such headway in education and 
psychology began to make itself felt in the field of religion. This 
spirit was first reflected in a number of books which appeared 


. ee John R., The International Lesson System, p. 172. Fleming H. Revell Company, pub- 
ishers. 

18 Official Report of the Eleventh International Sunday School Convention, 1905, p. 86. 

18 For more detailed study see the Official Report of the Twelfth International Convention, 1908. 


17 Evidence for this statement is at hand in such books as the following: Kent, Charles F., Student's 
Old Testament (Beginnings of Hebrew History), 1904; Driver, S. R., Am Introduction to the Literature of 
the Old Testament, 1899; Abbott, Lyman, The Life and Literature of the Ancient Hebrews, 1901; McFad- 
yen, John E., Old Testament Criticism and the Christian Church, 1903; McFadyen, John E., Introduction 
to the Old Testament, 1906; Smith, George A., Modern Criticism and Preaching of the Old Testament, 
1901; Wade, G. Woosung, Old Testament History, 1904; Mitchell, S. G., The World Before Abraham, 
1901; Moore, G. F., Judges, 1895; Sandy, William, Romans, 1002; Harper, W. R., Amos and Hosea, 
1905; Briggs, C. A., Psalms, 1906; Cooke, R. J., Christianity and Childhdod, 1891. 
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around rooo dealing with investigations of a scientific nature in 
the field of religion. Among the pioneers of this period were 
Starbuck, Coe, and Hall."* The first attempt to apply the in- 
ductive study of the Bible to a Sunday-school curriculum was 
made by Erastus Blakeslee, who succeeded in producing a com- 
pletely graded series of Sunday-school units.” John R. Sampey, 
quoting from an announcement of the courses promoted by the 
Bible Study Union (founded by Erastus Blakeslee), gives the 
following general characterization of the Blakeslee system: 


(1) A close and careful adaptation of the lesson material and methods of 
study to the needs of the pupil at each successive period of development. 

(2) A study of the Bible by the most effective modern methods. 

(3) A supplementing of the Bible by such other material as will best pro- 
mote religious and moral development. 

(4) A practical application of the teachings of the Bible, with the aim of 
cultivating the social as well as individual morality and spirituality. 

(s) A constant endeavor to inspire and direct the pupils in giving expression 
to moral and religious truth. 

(6) The lessons for each year are so arranged that they can be used for nine 
months or twelve months.” 


During its early stages this series was entirely biblical, the 
first departure from this policy consisting of a series of mission- 
ary studies entitled The Conquering Christ, which was well re- 


ceived by teachers and pupils." The Bible Study Union then 


proceeded to issue courses which contained extrabiblical mate- 





tial. The Union regarded the Bible as the basis of religious in-\ 


struction but felt that it should be supplemented by material 


drawn from other fields, believing that the divine agency which | 


was at work in the Bible is still operative in the world. 

The Blakeslee Series, a strong competitor of the Uniform Les- 
sons, undoubtedly exerted a powerful influence in causing the 
International Lesson Committee to make changes in accordance 


18 The investigations and conclusions may be found in such books as Starbuck, Edwin D., The Psy- 
chology of Religion, 1899; Coe, George Albert, The Spiritual Life, 1900; Coe, George Albert, The Religion 
of a Mature Mind, 1902; Coe, George Albert, Education in Religion and Morals, 1904; Hall, G. Stanley, 
Psychology of Adolescence, two volumes, 1903. 

19 For a complete discussion of the Blakeslee Series see Haslett, S. B., The Pedagogical Bible School, 
pp. 54-66; Meyer, H. H., The Graded nce School in Principle and Practice, pp. 86-87; Brown, Sun- 
day School Movements in America, pp. 153-163; Sampey, John R., The International Lesson System, 
pp. 157-159. ; 

20Sampey, John R., The I nternational Lesson System, p. 158. Reprinted by permission of Fleming 
H. Revell Company, publishers. 


2 T[bid., p. 158. 
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with the growing demands on the part of its constituency for a 
graded curriculum. ; 


CHANGED CONCEPTIONS IN PuBLIC EDUCATION 
AND PSYCHOLOGY 


The new scientific spirit and method made themselves felt_ 


profoundly in the fields of education and psychology, Follow- 
ing the lead of Pestalozzi and Froebel, the public school deter- 
mined to place the child at the center by the use of the best 
approved methods of educational science. These tendencies are 
reflected in a number of books dealing with education and psy- 
chology which appeared near the close of the nineteenth century 
and in the first few years of the twentieth.” The influence of 
the movements in the public schools was felt in the church’s 
demand for a richer curriculum suited to the needs of the pupils.” 


THE CREATION OF A NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL LITERATURE 


Movements are usually preceded by agitation. However, 
profound changes in the fields of public education and psychology 
were in themselves no guarantee that similar changes might be 
expected in the field of the Sunday school; in fact, the creation 
of a new literature was necessary in order that definite progress 
might be made in religious education. This demand was created, 
in part, by the production of new books and articles whose pur- 
pose was to foster new educational ideals. 

The Diocesan Sunday School Commission of New York spon- 
sored in 1899 a series of lectures on the principles of religious 
education, which aroused great interest." Following the pub- 
lication of this series of lectures a number of books dealing with 


2 A few of thes books will be noted here: Baldwin, J. M., Mental Development, 1897; Dewey, John, 
Psychology, 1886; Gordy, J. P. New Psychology, 1898; Harris, W. T., Psychological Foundations of Edu- 
cation, 1898; De Garmo, Interest and Education, 1902; Compayre, G., Lectures on Pedagogy, 1884; Warner, 
BF. W., The Study of Children, 1897; Putman, Daniel, Textbook of Psychology, 1901; Hall, G. Stanley, 
Adolescence, 1908; Roark, R. N., Method in Education, 1899; James, Johonnot, Principle and Practice 
of Teaching, 1896; Barrett, S. M., Practical Pedagogy, 1908. 

2 Francis W. Parker, of Chicago, held that the entire course of study should be builded around the 
natural and social sciences. The National Education Association through its committees of ‘““Ten”’ 
and “Fifteen” give attention to the curriculum of both the elementary and secondary schools. Asa 
result of a great deal of agitation, the public school broadened its curriculum to include more bio- 
graphical, and historical material. The same interest in a broader curriculum that was so evident around 
the beginning of the twentieth century encouraged the study of more literature such as the great 
English classics even in the elementary school. 


% Butler, Principles of Religious Education. This book contains the series of lectures. 
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the problem of the organization of the Sunday school appeared.” 
Interest seemed to center in the study of the child and of the 
methods by which the child could be taught successfully.” 


ORGANIZATIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS 


The achievement of a graded curriculum was greatly acceler- 
ated by certain organized.agencies, the most important of which 
are noted here. 

The International Primary Union. This organization was 
perhaps the most important agency in the movement for secur- 
ing graded lessons for the younger ages in the Sunday school.?” 
After primary unions had been found to be of service in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Washington, the National Primary Union 
was organized in 1884. In 1887 it became affiliated with the 
International Sunday School Association, and became in 1896 
a department of that association. In 1902 it was incorporated 
into the International Sunday School Association as the Elemen- 


tary Department. 


The Sunday School Editorial Association. Since the Inter- / 


national Lesson Committee did not issue lesson helps, each 
denomination provided its editor and lesson writers. Previous 
to roo1 the editors and writers in the various denominations had 
followed their individual courses of procedure irrespective of, or 
indifferent to, the activities of one another.” Occasionally at 
the triennial International Conventions they entered into friendly 
intercourse, but they had never organized in any effective way. 
In April, r901, representative editors and publishers at a meet- 
ing in New York organized the Sunday School Editorial Asso- 
ciation2® In this organization were included all editors, lesson- 


% Haslett, S. B., The Pedagogical Bible School; Burton and Matthews, Principles and Ideals in the 

Sunday School; and Hurlbut, Jesse, Organization of the Sunday School, are examples of this type of litera- 
ture. 
2 The work by G. Stanley Hall in his study of adolescence is significant here and the investigations 
of Starbuck and Coe gave the churches more definite data upon which to proceed. The Religious 
Education Association through its journal and monographs did much to bring the best educational 
theory and practice to the attention of Sunday-school workers. 


27 One may secure a good account of its work from the Official Report of the Eleventh International 
Convention 1905, pages 82 and 83 and from Sampey, John R., The International Lesson System, 
Chapter V. 

28 See the Official Report of the Eleventh International Convention, p. 569, 


29 [bid., p. 500. 


ere 
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writers, and publishers, denominational and undenominational, 
who used the International Sunday-school lessons in their. cur- 
ricula. Almost immediately, the Editorial Association and the 
Lesson Committee began to co-operate on lesson material, and 
in April, rg01, the Association recommended to the Lesson Com- 
mittee that it prepare a separate course of lessons for Sunday- 
school children under six years of age, and a two year course of 
study for the adult or senior classes.” J. A. McKamy, a mem- 
ber of the Editorial Association, said in 1905, “At the invita- 
tion of the Lesson Committee, the Association is lending its 
advice in improving the uniform system of lessons.’ 

The Religious Education Association. Out of the Convention 
for Religious and Moral Education which met in Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 10-12, 1903, came the Religious Education Association. 


A resolution of the convention defined the scope and purpose of 


the new association in the following sentence: “It is not the 
purpose to publish a series of Sunday-school lessons or to com- 
pete with existing Sunday-school or other organizations, but, 
rather, to advance religious and moral education through such 
agencies.”°? The members of the Convention for Religious and 
Moral Education were convinced that an organization was 
needed to study the problems in this field, to furnish information 
with respect to them, and to promote higher ideals and methods 
in religious education. 

True to the conviction expressed in the Convention of 1903, 
the Religious Education Association has never issued lesson 
material, but through its annual conventions, its journal, and its 
various departments it has sought to serve as a means of unify- 
ing, stimulating, and developing all the forces for the promo- 
tion of religion and morality. The Association throughout 
its history, among other things has labored for a curriculum 
suited to the needs of childhood and youth.™ 

30 Sampey, John R., The International Lesson System, p. 173. Reprinted by permission of Fleming 
H. Revell Company, publishers. 

a1 The Official Report of the Eleventh International Convention, p. 562. — 

® Ibid., D. 563- 

33 [bid., p. 564. 


% Cope, Henry F., The Evolution of ihe Sunday School, p. 142. See also Religious Education, vol. 
xx, No. 4, p. 300. 
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The Graded Lesson Conference. This body was organized 
in 1906 through the efforts of Mrs. J. W. Barnes, the elementary 
superintendent of the International Association. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association had granted Mrs. Barnes 
freedom of action in the preparation of graded courses of in- 
struction and directed her to co-operate with the Lesson Com- 
mittee, the denominational editors, and any others who might 
be planning graded courses for primary and junior children, 
and to report her recommendations to the Executive Com- 
mittee. In October, 1906, Mrs. Barnes called together a group 
of workers in Newark, New Jersey, concerning which meeting 
John R. Sampey writes: ‘In selecting the members of the Graded 
Lesson Conference, as it came to be named, the elementary super- 
intendent considered chiefly their fitness for the task in hand, 
but also their relations to the various denominations, their abil- 
ity to command the services of educators, and their willingness 
to give their time and energy free. . . .”* 

The conference undertook to select lesson material for the 
Primary and Junior Departments of the Sunday school and to 
revise the Beginner’s course which was already in use. This 
work, when completed, was submitted to the Lesson Committee 
for its consideration. As a result of the influence of the Graded 
Lesson Conference and the Boston Conference,*® the _Interna- 
tional Lesson Committee in its report to the International Con- 
vention in June, 1908, recommended the preparation ofa thor- 
oughly graded series of lessons.” 

Schools of Method and Demonstration.* A really novel 
force which became effective about this time was the schools of 
method and demonstration which made a significant contribution 
to the movement for a graded curriculum. 

(x) Schools of Method. Perhaps the most important of these 
have been the schools at Northfield, Massachusetts, Winona 
Lake, Indiana, and Asbury Park, New Jersey. : 

35 Sampey, John Richard, The International Lesson System, p. 182. Reprinted by permission of 


Fleming H. Revell Company, publishers. 4 

38 The conference is given further consideration in the next chapter in connection with the origin of 
the International Closely Graded Series. 

31 Official Report of the Thirteenth I ‘nternational Sunday-School Convention, p. 456. > on 

38 For a quite thorough treatment of this subject, see Meyer, Henry H., The Graded School in Principle 
and Practice, chap. X, pp. 115-125, and Sampey, John R., The International Lesson System, p. 168ff. 
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In 1894 the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson organized in Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, the ‘Summer School of Primary Methods.” 
It was here that in 1896 Miss Anna Williams delivered a course 
of lectures denouncing the current Sunday-school methods. In 
that same year Mrs. J. W. Barnes discussed with the teachers 
the materials that ought to be taught to Primary pupils. In 
1897 a course on Child Nature was offered in the New Jersey 
School of Methods by Miss Margaret Cushman. One of the 
lectures in the course, entitled “Teaching the Bible to Little 
Children,’”’ was so favorably received that Rev. E. M. Fergusson 
proposed that Miss Cushman prepare the outline of such a course 
and present it to the members of the School of Methods. Later 
the outline became the basis for a course of lessons for Beginners 
and was first published by the New Jersey Sunday School Mes- 
senger, a paper edited by the Rev. E. M. Fergusson. In 1899 this 
course, published by the Fleming H. Revell Company, met with 
marked favor among teachers of the youngest pupils. It would 
appear, from the interest taken in graded lessons by the New 
Jersey Summer School of Methods, that this institution had 
some part at least in the larger movement for a graded curric- 
ulum. 

(2) Schools of Demonstration. The purpose at this point is 
not to discuss the present status of Schools of Demonstration, 
but, rather, to consider their relation historically to the develop- 
ment of a graded curriculum. From this standpoint, the early 
character and activities of the Schools of Demonstration are 
relevant to our study. 

(a) The Hyde Park Baptist Sunday School, Chicago.” In 
1899 Dr. William H. Harper received a request from the Hyde 
Park Baptist Church, Chicago, to become the superintendent of 
its Sunday school. Doctor Harper, believing that the school 
offered an opportunity for experimentation and demonstration, 
accepted the position. 

_ Having been assured by the church that he would have free 
rein in formulating and executing the education program of the 


39 For a rather detailed statement of this experiment the writer has relied upon a History of the Con- 
structive Studies inclosed with a letter to George H, Betts, January 31, 1922, by G. L. Chamberlin. 
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church, on the first Sunday, Doctor Harper dismissed all teachers 
and pupils from the school, and the following Sunday the pupils 
were re-enrolled and teachers assigned to their classes. In the 
reorganization of the school the departments were arranged as, 
follows:—Kindergarten: three to six years; elementary: first to 
the fourth grades; secondary: fifth to eighth grades; high-school 
and adult departments. A principal was appointed for each| 
department. 

The next task was to procure or create suitable lesson material. 
William H. Harper, Ernest D. Burton, and others who were in- 
terested and competent, constituted a Committee on Curric- 
ulum and decided to create as rapidly as possible the material 
for each grade. This material was later published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, and is now known as The Constructive 
Studies in Religion, one of the major graded series. In this 
manner the work carried on in the Hyde Park Baptist School 
made its contribution to the graded curriculum. 

(b) The Hyde Park Congregational School, Chicago. This 
Sunday school in its earlier stages, at least, drew many of its 
leaders from the faculty of the University of Chicago. Although 
it made limited provision for adult classes, its chief objective 
was to serve the pupils in the educational period of life (4-24). 
The school was placed on a graded basis throughout. The school 
year began in September and ended in June. 

In the kindergarten years the aim was to have the pupils 
learn and practice the first principles of goodness, such as love, 
kindness, and obedience. In the primary years an attempt was 
made to fix in the pupils’ minds right ideas of the natural world 
and of human life. In the Intermediate Department (10-13) 
the main objectives were to develop a right ideal of personal 
religion in the pupil, and secure his membership in the church. 
In the high-school years the work was planned to give the pupils 
a knowledge of the Bible. In the College Department (18-21) 
the students were directed in their study along the lines of Chris- 
tian activities and practical ethics. In the Graduate Depart- 
ment (22-24), studies were pursued which were calculated to 


40 For further information see Meyer, Henry H., The Graded School in Principle and Practice, p. 121ff. 
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give the students a knowledge and an appreciation of Christian- 
ity and of the nature and obligations of religion and morality. 

When a pupil completed the elementary school (age 13) he 
was graduated and given a certificate. At seventeen, when he 
had completed the High School Department, he was presented 
with a diploma, and at the completion of the College and Grad- 
uate Departments, suitable recognition was also given. 

Since this school represents one of the earliest attempts at 
- thorough gradation, and since the work was carried on under 
such competent leadership, it may properly be regarded as a 
model demonstration of ne a Sunday school may be graded 
properly. 

(c) Union School of carrer Originally a part of Teachers’ 
College and unrelated to any church organization, but admin- 
istered by an executive committee elected by the parents of the 
children, the Union School of Religion met on Sunday in the 
classrooms of Columbia University. In 1910 the school was 
moved to Union Theological Seminary and became a part of the 
Department of Religious Education in that institution. The 
aim of the Union School of Religion is threefold: (1) to apply to 
the teaching of religion the most improved methods known to 
educational practice, (2) to train leaders and teachers competent 
to serve in this and other schools, and (3) to accumulate a body 
of knowledge as to procedure and practice which may be of 
service to other Sunday schools.” 

The pupils pay a small fee to defray part of the running ex- 
penses, and the teachers receive a nominal remuneration for their 
services. The school is graded according to the grades in the 
public school. In keeping with the second part of the threefold 
aim, the training class has been an important feature of the 
school. The work of the members in this class consists of re- 
ports, discussions, library work, and observation of teaching. 

Worship has ever been a matter of special emphasis in the pro- 
gram of this school. Every attempt is made to have the pupils 


re For more detailed information consult The Encyclopedia of Sunday Schools and Religious Education, 
vol. iii, p. 1120. 

42 Coe, George Albert, ‘‘The Union School of Religion,” The Encyclopedia of Sunday Schools and Re- 
ligious Education, vol. iii, p. 1120. 
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enter intelligently and effectively into the experience of worship. 
There is also a definite attempt to train the pupils in Christian 
service. For example, the pupils bring their offering, and a 
part of this is distributed among worthy causes by a decision of 
the class after consultation with the teacher. Another part of 
the offering is used for the general project of the school, which 
may be the care of a local charity or the support of a missionary 
abroad. At the close of the school each year there is an exhibit 
of the year’s work insofar as it can be displayed, and to this the 
parents, patrons, and friends of the school are invited. 

Since this was one of the earliest Sunday schools to be graded* 
under competent leadership, it has served along with the other 
schools (previously discussed) as a model of how religion may be 
taught to childhood and youth in the different stages of their 
development. 


Summary 


All of the factors which have been presented in this chapter, 
such as the dissatisfaction with the Uniform Lessons, changed 
conception in religion, changed points of view in the fields of 
education and psychology, a new Sunday-school literature, 
schools of method for teachers, and demonstration schools of 
religion, have had a profound influence directly and indirectly 
in bringing about the recent developments in the graded curric- 
ulum of religious education. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
MODERN GRADED SYSTEMS 


Turs chapter describes briefly the more important types of 
graded curricula which are being studied in the Protestant Sun- 
day schools in America. 


CURRENT GRADED CURRICULA: INTERDENOMINATIONAL AND 
INDEPENDENT 


The International Graded Lessons are given considerably 
fuller treatment than that accorded other series. This does not 
mean that they have been singled out for approval or disap- 
proval. It is, rather, because of their being the product of the 
International Lesson Committee, which represents (unofficially) 
a considerable proportion of the Protestant Church, and because 
they are more widely used than any other graded lesson materials 
among our churches. 

The International Closely Graded Lessons. In spite of the 
fact that the International Group Graded Lessons are now avail- 
able for the Primary and Junior Departments,’ and that certain 
denominations have issued graded lessons of their own, this ser- 
ies is widely used in all departments of the church school.? 

(x) Origin of the series. The International Graded Lessons 
are based upon Scripture material selected by the International 
Lesson Committee? The Graded Lesson Conference, meeting 
in 1906, decided to revise the Beginner’s Course of Study, which 
was already in use, and to select lesson material for the pre- 
adolescent years. When the units (nine in all) were completed 

1 The Presbyterian Book Concern, of Chicago, gave out information in 1925 that their sales of Group 


Graded, International Closely Graded, and Westminster Departmental Graded Lessons ran about even. 
(Personal interview.) 


2 The Baptists and Presbyterians have developed lessons of their own quite similar to the Interna- 
tional Closely Graded Lessons. 


3 For a more detailed study of the origin of the series consult the International Lesson System by John 
R. Sampey and the Ojicial Report of the Twelfth International Convention, 1908. 
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by the Graded Conference they were submitted to the Editorial 
Association for any suggestions and co-operation which that 
body might care to render. In turn the lesson outlines were 
presented to the International Lesson Committee for their con- 
sideration. 

At this point the chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
International Association called the representative Sunday-school 
workers of America to meet in conference in Boston, January 2, 
1908. The Editorial Association, the Graded Lesson Confer- 
ence, the International Executive Committee, and the Interna- 
tional Lesson Committee were represented in this conference. 
This body felt that the demand for graded lessons should be met 
by the International Sunday School Association and that the 
Lesson Committee should issue the outlines. The convictions 
of this conference were incorporated in the report of the Lesson 
Committee to the International Convention held in Louisville, 
Kentucky, in June, 1908. The International Convention adopted 
the report and authorized the Lesson Committee to prepare and 
submit to the denominations the outlines of a completely graded 
series. This, in brief, is the origin..of.the-Graded..Series. The 
present form which it assumes as used by the various denomina- 
tions is the result of the editorial work of those individual de- 
nominations. 

(2) General characteristics of the International Graded Lessons! 
The series is graded by years, the material being arranged in 
Cycles. The following is a recent announcement of the char- 
acteristics of the series in question: 


At first the material is presented in story form, topically arranged: 
I. Stories telling of God’s power. 
II. Stories calling forth love, trust and obedience. 
III. Stories showing obedience to God’s will. ; 
Then, in the ages when the powers to memorize and to reason are deepening 
and the habits of activity are being formed, the mind is stored with the great 
facts of the Bible story in the form of narratives chronologically arranged: 


IV. Early Old Testament Stories. 
Stories that Jesus Told. 
‘4 The characterizations of the International Graded Lessons included here are based on the Berean 


Series, published by the Graded Press, New York, under the joint editorial supervision of the Methodist 
ES ecpul Church, the Methodist Church, South, and the Congregational Church. 
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V. Stories of Everyday Heroes. 
Stories of the Hero of Heroes. 
Stories of Heroic followers of Jesus. 
Stories of Old Testament Heroes. 
VI. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 
Stories of the exile and return. 
Introduction to New Testament Times. 
VII. The Gospel of Mark. 
Missionary Stories. 
Our Bible and how it came to us. 
Studies in the Acts. 
Then, when life is taking on a new meaning and youth is discovering himself 
and achieving his freedom in the days of adolescence, the Bible history is 
approached for a third time, from the standpoint of biography, and life studies: 


VIII. Leaders of Israel, Religious Leaders in North America. 
IX. Early Christian leaders, Christian leaders. 
Studies in friendship. 
X. The life of the man, Christ Jesus. 
The life of David Livingstone. 
XI. Fundamental principles of the Christian life. 
The organization of the Christian life. 
The church. 
The textbook of the Christian life, the Bible. 
Later still, in the days when the foundations of manhood and womanhood are 
being laid in the visions of dawning manhood and womanhood, when reason 
is developing and the individual is seeking life’s rational basis, the fundamental 
principles of Christian living are studied from the standpoint of Christian and 
social ethics. Finally, in the days of the maturing of powers, when the adjust- 
ments of life are being made and the individual is finding his place in the great 
world of work, the Bible is approached from the standpoint of the develop- 
ment of the literature. The pupil has caught a vision of the whole sweep of 
history and he is helped to adjust himself to the world which stretches back 
into the past and forward into the unmeasured future. 


XII. The world a field for Christian service. 
The problems of youth and social life. 
Studies in the books of Ruth and James. 
XIII. A Survey of the Old Testament. 
XIV. A Survey of the New Testament. 
XV. a. The Bible and social living. 
b. Church history from Apostolic times to the present.* 


The International Graded Series has an inclusive aim ‘‘To meet 
the spiritual needs of the pupil in each stage of his development,” 
an aim for each Cycle or age group such as Primary, Junior, etc., 
an aim for each unit, and an aim for each lesson. 


5 Aims and Outlines of the Graded Courses, The Methodist Book Concern, New York, 1924. 
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(3) The types of material used. One needs only to study care- 
fully the general outline of courses to discover that the material 
is both biblical and extra-biblical. Dr. Leonidas W. Crawford 
found through a statistical study of the series that, according 
to his classification, the content is 52.7 per cent biblical, 31.1 
percent quasi-biblical, and 16.2 percent extra-biblical,® the latter 
material being drawn from nature, literature, history, and 
biography. 

(4) Points of strength in the series. A thorough understand- 
ing of the International Closely Graded series ought to leave little 
doubt in one’s mind as to their superiority as lesson material over 
the Uniform Lessons which they were intended to displace. 
Some of the points of strength in this graded Series may be 
stated as follows: 

(2) The material is centered around definite objectives, with 
an aim for the entire series, for each department, and for each 
lesson. For example, “The general purpose of the Graded Les- 
sons is: To meet the spiritual needs of the pupil in each stage of 
his development.’” 

The aim for the Primary Department is stated thus: “To 
lead the child to know the Heavenly Father, and to inspire within 
him a desire to live as God’s child. rst year, to show forth God’s 
power, love, and care and to awaken within the child responsive 
love, trust and obedience. 2nd year, to build on the teachings of 
the first year (a) by showing ways to express their love, trust, 
and obedience; (b) by showing Jesus the Saviour in his love and 
work for men; and (c) by showing how helpers of Jesus learn to 
do God’s will. 3rd year, to build on the teachings of the first 
and second years by telling (a) about people who chose to do God’s 
will; (b) how Jesus, by his life and words, death and resurrection, 
revealed the Father’s love and will for us; (c) such stories as will 
make a strong appeal to the child and arouse within him a desire 


6 Crawford, Leonidas W., The Status and Evaluation of Extra-biblical Material in the Curriculum of 
Religious Education in the United States, p. 120. Unpublished Doctor’s thesis, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Mr. Crawford defines biblical material as that which is taken direct from the Bible either in the 
form of passages or selections printed therefrom. “By quasi-biblical is understood material based 
upon the Bible or selections therefrom treated in an expository, didactic, ethical, or doctrinal manner. 
By extra-biblical is understood material other than from the Bible used for definite religious purposes 
or ends,”’3324 | 

1 Aim and Outlines of the Graded Course, p. 2, The Methodist Book Concern, not dated. 
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to choose and to do that which God requires of him.’”* The aim 


for lesson one in the first year of the Primary Department is 
stated thus: ‘“‘The aim or purpose of this lesson is that of direct- 
ing the thoughts of the pupil to the things that may be clearly 
seen in the world of nature, and of teaching him that all things 
have been created by the power and might of God.’ 

(b) The series is based upon the conviction that the religious 
life of childhood and youth is an unfolding process. This con- 
viction is definitely embodied in the aim for the entire course, 
which seeks to meet the spiritual needs of the pupils in each 
stage of their.development. In other words, the makers of this 
“seriéS are not waiting for some cataclysm which will suddenly 
and permanently change the life, but, rather, they believe in 
fitting the developing life for each day’s living and in enriching 
and equipping a personality that grows into something greater 
with each added Cycle of time.” 

(c) Taken as a whole, the series offers biblical material which 
is psychologically much better suited to pupils than the biblical 
material of the Uniform Lessons. For example, young children 
are very much interested in babies, calls of birds, cries of animals, 
stories about angels and wise men."! Some of the themes for 
children four and five years of age are: ““A Mother and Her Little 
Boy,” ‘‘The Heavenly Father’s Care for Birds and Animals,” 
‘“‘A Baby in a Basket-Boat,” ‘The Story of the Baby Jesus,” 
‘“‘The Visit of the Wise Men,” and “‘Jesus Loving Little Children.” 
Junior boys and girls are interested in heroes” who can perform 
physical feats of daring and adventure. The biblical material 
for age ten, for example, is given under the titles, ‘Stories of the 
Hero of Heroes” (Jesus), and ‘‘Stories of Old Testament Heroes.” 


8 Primary Teacher's Textbook, Third Year, Part I, Foreword, p. vii, prepared by Marion Thomas. 
® Ibid., First Year, Part I, p. 26. 


10 The Aims and Outlines of the Graded Courses, p. I, published by The Methodist Book Concern, no 
date assigned. 

11 Kofftka, Kurt, The Growth of the Mind, p. 350. With reference to the interests of young children, 
Professor Koftka says: ‘The Christ-child; the Christmas-Eve manger with its figures of men, angels 
and beasts—these are realities corresponding to the child’s world.’’ See also Sully, James, Studies of 
Childhood, pp. 46, 92, 247. 

12 Norsworthy, Naomi and Whitley, Mary T., Psychology of Childhood, pp. 295-296. With reference 
to the story interests of this age these authors’ say, ‘‘They [pupils 9-1 ra are not advanced enough to 
generalize principles of conduct” (page 202). “They have acquired ...a contempt for physical 
cowardice, an admiration for fearlessness, grit, and ability to endure hardship” (page 294). Tales of 
action, power, and courage appeal more especially to boys than to girls of this age (page 295). 
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_ In the adolescent years the pupils are still interested in heroes, 


but they demand that the characters be not only brave, but 
chivalrous, sacrificing, loyal, and trustworthy to a greater degree 
than they did in pre-adolescence.* The biblical material for 
age thirteen, for instance, centers around such themes as these: 
“The Struggle with Self (Jacob the Victor),”’ “Loyalty to Self 
(Joseph in Home and Prison),” ‘Patriotism (Moses the Founder 
of a Nation),” “Loyalty to Duty (Joshua, the Conqueror),”’ 
“Fidelity (David, the Boy who was True to His Trust),” “Help- 
fulness (Elijah, the Friend and Patriot),” and “Loyalty to God 
(Elijah, the Champion of True Religion).” In the very nature 
of the case, a uniform lesson for all ages precludes any such ad- 
aptation as the graded lessons offer. 

(d) Even though the International Closely Graded Lessons 
are four fifths biblical,“ it is encouraging to find in them the 
use of extra-biblical material, which is a recognition on the part 
of the makers of this series that God’s work did not cease with 
the closing of the biblical canon, but that he has since that time 
éontinued to be active in the lives of men; and that such extra- 
biblical material, when suited to the needs of childhood and youth, 
is deserving of a place in the religious curriculum. For example, 
the thirteen-year-olds study not only the heroes of Israel, such 
as David and Elijah, but also the religious heroes of North 
America, such as Roger Williams, Francis Asbury, Jacob Riis, 
and John B. Gough. Twelve-year-old pupils study the gospel 
stories and also missionary stories, such as “Alexander Dufl’s 
First School in India,” “Peter Parker, ‘Opening China at the 
Point of the Lancet,’ ”’ “Murata and the Bible in Japan,” and 
“Sheldon Jackson and the Reindeer of Alaska.”’” 

(e) The International Graded Lessons would appear to be far 


* more interesting to the pupil than the Uniform Lessons, since they 


ad 


present material more in keeping with the needs, interests, and 


18 " rege W., An Outline of a Bible School Curriculum (p. 221). In this connection Mr. Pease 
Seka ees . change [ages hee and an advance from selfishness to unselfishness, and a decided 
development of general social and altruistic impulses’ (p. 221). 

U Leonidas W. Crawford in a statistical analysis of the International Graded Lessons finds that only 
16.2 per cent of the material is extra-biblical. The Status and Evaluation of Extra-biblical Material 
in the Curriculum of Religious Education in the United States, p. 120. \Unpublished Doctor's thesis, 
Northwestern University. 

15 Baldwin, Josephine, Missionary Stories. 
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capacities of children. Interest is a big factor in achievement 
and material capable of calling it forth is a strong argument in 
its favor. 

(f) The series is intended .to influence daily conduct as well 
as to furnish information about God’s activities in the past and 
his influence upon men and women of old. Take, for example, 
the unit entitled, The World: A Field For Christian Service, by 
Sidney A. Weston, for age seventeen. This is intended to fur- 
nish material for a discussion group which is trying to discover 
the needs of the world and the qualities of efficiency required in 
the home, school, church, and business. The aim of the course, 
_ in part, is to help young people see life from the Christian point 
_ of view and to suggest to them ways of meeting their life prob- 
lems. In keeping with this objective, twenty-six lessons are 
planned on the opportunity and challenge of the world as a field 
of Christian service and fourteen lessons deal with the problems 
confronted by youth in meeting the experiences of daily life. 

To be specific, let us examine the plan of lesson four, which is 
entitled, ‘Standards of Success.” In accordance with the assign- 
ment of the previous Sunday the students have prepared a list 
of people whom they consider to be successful. After these lists 
are read and defended, the teacher asks the young people to give 
their ideas of success. After the attention of the class is shifted 
to Jesus, the students attempt to discover, from the Gospels, 
the elements of success as Jesus would interpret them. Since 
this discussion may have caused or should cause some recon- 
struction in thinking, the question of what constitutes a success- 
ful life is raised for a second time. As this phase of the ques- 
tion is developed, the teacher is requested by the lesson plan to 
help the young people come to the conviction that they can be 
successful only as they, live each day in accord with the Giver of 
life and his laws. After the teacher has pointed out what this 
harmony with God and his laws involves, the young people are 
asked to be on the watch during the coming week to see how the 
world challenges them to live a successful life in the light of Jesus’ 
standards. This is but one example of how the makers of the 
Graded Series attempted to influence the daily life of the pupils. 
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(g) The International Closely Graded Lessons make some pro- 
vision for the expressional life of the pupil. It might appear 
that the series as a whole places too much emphasis on-imparting 
informatign and too little on helping the pupils to meet their 
life situations. Expressional activities are not entirely neglected, 
but are given a somewhat secondary place. For example, in 
the Primary Department the pupil may be asked to copy the 
memory verse, write something he remembers about Jesus, and 
write an explanation of what it means to be a disciple of Jesus. 
Furthermore, in Lesson 30, Third Year, Part III, the teacher is 
expected to explain what it means to be a Christian in such a 
way that the pupil will make an earnest effort to be helpful in 
his home, or wherever he may be, and be loving and kind in his 
relations with others.” This is a definite attempt to connect 
the lesson with a life situation of the child, although pupils might 
have extreme difficulty in grasping and putting into practice 
those virtues so abstractly presented are they in this lesson. 

Limitations in the series. On the other hand, the series pos- 
sesses certain limitations: 
= 1. The lessons are not sufficiently child centered. To one 

making an examination of the series there comes the impression 
that the attempt is being made to reach the pupil through the 
lesson material, instead of beginning with the pupil’s life situa- 
tion and using the material as illustrative, rather than as an end 

in itself. There is an overemphasis on actual material, and that 
’ mostly fromthe Bible. For example, in the lessons for the 
Beginner’s Department there is a neglect of the child’s everyday 
experiences and too much stress on teaching material for its own 
sake. The lessons for the Primary Department are almost en- 
tirely biblical, there being only twenty-five lessons in which God 
is approached through other than biblical stories. The lessons 
, for the Junior ages are distinctly Bible-centered. Heroes of 
Israel is the unit of study for age thirteen, and, judging from the 
lesson treatment, it would appear that the primary concern is 
to present the Old Testathent characters rather than to meet 


16 Thomas, Marion, The Primary Teacher's Textbook, Third Year, Part III, pp. 207, 218, 226. 
11 [bid., p. 226. 
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the needs of boys and girls who are thirteen years of age. The 
entire course of study for the Intermediate age contains only 
thirty-three lessons from literature, history, and realistic incidents 
outside the Bible. Part of the year’s work for age fifteen is the 
unit called David Livingstone, A Modern Disciple of Christ, and 
again there is evidence of this same tendency to present the 
material in such a way that it is closely tied up with Scripture 
passages even though the connection may be very unnatural. 
It is questionable whether young people of eighteen and nineteen 
should be asked to make a detailed study of Old Testament his- 
tory and literature, especially where there is not a successful 
attempt to correlate the material with the social, and vocational 
interests of this period. 

Without doubt, experimentation in the field of curricula has 
not proceeded sufficiently far for one to state with certainty 
what the proportion of biblical and extra-biblical material 
should be, but a series in which four fifths of the material is bibli- 
cal would seem to present a disproportionate range of material. 
Especially would this position be tenable in the light of the con- 
viction that God’s influence in the currents of history since the 
closing of the Sacred Canon, and his presence in present- day 
activities deserve at least an equal amount of emphasis in the 
religious curriculum as to that accorded to his dealings with the 


- Hebrew people. 


2. The lessons in this series fail to meet the threefold spiritual 
needs of childhood and youth—knowledge, loyalties, and conduct. 
There is sufficient stress on biblical knowledge as such, but as a 
whole the lessons lack motivation, would not appear to be espe- 
cially successful in building lovalincs: and are noticeably deficient 
in providing ways and means by which pupils may form proper 
conduct control. In the Junior courses, for example, scarcely 
any life situations are provided. The lesson material, since this 
is the case, fails to furnish an opportunity to boys and girls to 
have actual practice in living the “heroic life.” There is in the 
unit Studies in the Life of Christ too little effort to motivate good 
attitudes and far too much stress on securing information for its 
own sake. 
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3. Oftentimes the lesson material does not fulfill adequately 
the objectives of a given period. For age nine, the Stories from 
the Olden Time are too difficult to meet the “aim” for that age, 
which is to be “fa doer” of the word. The stories for age ten 
often fall below the level of heroic stories to the plane of mere 
biblical episodes. It is very doubtful whether a detailed and 
chronological study of the Hebrew people is the proper material 
to cause Junior pupils to desire to become “doers of the word.” 
It is quite possible that biographies other than those of Hebrew 
characters might have been selected to set forth the ideal of heroic 
living to boys and girls thirteen years of age. It is exceedingly 
doubtful whether any teacher could use the material prepared 
for young people eighteen and nineteen years of age® so as to 
help them adjust themselves to their enlarging world and help 
them form their life principles and interpret their personal ex- 
periences. 

4. The lessons fail to meet the demands of our present-day 
social experiences. ‘This is true because they are so consistently 
material-centered that their chief concern appears to be that of 
imparting information. Too many of the stories for the Primary 
children are out of touch with the child’s social experiences. 
The lessons for Juniors are lacking in life-situations at a time 
when boys and girls are ready and eager for actual practice in 
the ideals presented. The “practical lessons” in the unit Leaders 
of Israel are often far removed from the problems of pupils of 
that age (Junior). The same defect is characteristic of Christian 
Leaders (age fourteen). Lessons in keeping with social and voca- 
‘tional interests are wanting. 

5. The lesson material fails to utilize adequately the rich 
sources of religious experience. Since the lessons follow so closely 
one type of material (the Bible) they limit the fullness and fresh- 
ness of their treatment. In the lessons for Beginners nature is 
too much lacking. ‘“God’s Great Out-of-Doors” is not suffi- 
ciently drawn upon. The same criticism would be valid in the 
lessons for Juniors. Great biography and literature other than 
the-Bible are too frequently wanting. One wonders why later 


18 Old Testament History and Literature and History of New Testament Times, 
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Christian history and literature were not more heavily drawn 
upon for the unit Christian Leaders. 

6. The literary form and content of this series, taken as a 
whole, are not what the church has a right to expect for the use 
of its childhood and youth. Many of the stories in the Primary 
course are weak and have no real climax. Some of the story 
endings are made ineffective by an annoying exhortation to 
goodness. Many of the stories in the Primary course lack a 
dramatic element. There is little indirect discourse in these 
stories and often they are not arranged so as to lead on to a suc- 
cessful climax. In the lessons for Juniors the stories often lack 
“pull” and many times are interrupted by questions in the text 
itself. Often the lessons for age fifteen” make impossible a grip- 
ping climax because they introduce too many concepts into a 
single story. The unit Christian Living (age fifteen) deserves 
praise in that it recognizes youth as a discoverer, but it fails often- 
times to present its material in a dramatic or gripping way. In 
the units History and Literature of the Hebrew People and His- 
tory of New Testament Times the style is often plodding, and the 
climaxes, many times, are not well planned. 

7. The Closely Graded Series leaves much to be desired in the 
way of teaching helps. In the unit Gospel Stories (age twelve) 
the outline of the books is too difficult for the pupil to work out 
as home work. There is too much written work. The advance 
assignments appear to be too difficult in the volume Christian 
Leaders (age fourteen). Many times the approaches to the 
lesson in this unit are not satisfactory. The expressional work, 
which usually consists of writing a composition or in giving an 
explanation, fails to meet the present-day social demands of that 
age. In the unit Christian Living (age fifteen) the problem-proj- 
ect method is notably lacking. There is no stated aim for each 
lesson. The teaching aids are not well organized. The volume 
The World a Field for Christian Service (age seventeen) includes 
“problems” but probably too little material is presented to give 
the pupil sufficient information to cope with the “problem” 
adequately. The unit History and Literature of the Hebrew 

19 David Livingstone—A Modern Disciple of Christ. 
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People (age eighteen) should include a bibliography for the use 
of both pupil and teacher. The assignments are not provided 
for in this unit with any effectiveness. There is no stated aim 
for almost one third of the lessons in the History of New Testa- 
ment Times and there is but little suggested information to the 
teacher so that she may enrich her own background of the field 
covered. 

8. The mechanical features of the series could be greatly im- 
proved. Since the units are printed in periodical form and bound 
in paper they are neither durable nor very attractive. Then 
other mechanical features are open to objection. The double 
columns for the elementary grades rob the pages of a certain 
attractiveness. The length of lines, spaces, margins, size of print, 
and the set up of paragraphs and sections are not up to the 
standards of a modern textbook. 

In a consideration of the limitations of the International 
Closely Graded series it is only fair to point out two things: (1) 
this Series was.a_pioneer in the field of graded lessons; and (2) 
the Series is at present undergoing a revision which it was, of 
course, impossible to take into account in this study. 

The Constructive Studies in Religion. This series grew out 
of actual experimentation. 

(1) Origin of the series. William R. Harper, of the University 
of Chicago, was the moving spirit in the creation of these lessons. 
When he became superintendent of the Sunday school of the 
Hyde Park Baptist Church of Chicago, he was given the liberty 
to conduct the school as he thought best. His first task was 
to reorganize the classes on a closely graded basis. The next 
problem he faced was that of suitable curriculum. Here a bold 
step was taken when it was decided that a new curriculum 
should be created for the school. Mr. Harper organized a com- 
petent committee that began to create material for each grade as 
rapidly as possible. The plan was first to mimeograph the 
material, use it tentatively, revise it after a year’s use, and then, 
if it seemed wise, to publish it. When we bear in mind that this 
plan was conceived in 1899 as an experiment which had scarcely 
any precedents, we begin to realize the problem involved. 
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At first it was thought best to begin the preparation of material 
with units for the kindergarten, the fourth, seventh, and eighth 
grades, and for the adult group. Later, however, units for all 
ages were prepared. 

Twenty- five years have clapsed since the series was planned 
and in that time interest in religious education has greatly in- 
creased and investigation and experiments have multiplied. In 
the light of the latest developments in the field of religious edu- 
cation, the editors of the Constructive Studies have attempted to 
revise all books and to provide additional units. 

(2) General characteristics. The Constructive Studies consist 
of ‘more than thirty separate books and pamphlets graded from 
the kindergarten to adult years, teacher’s books well bound, 
permanent volumes; pupils textbooks in paper or cloth editions, 
pupils’ notebooks furnished with pictures, maps, and all acces- 
sories.””? Although the lessons were prepared for specific use 
in a Baptist Sunday school, the series is nondenominational in 
spirit, purpose, and content. ‘The grading corresponds to that 
in the public school—one grade being covered each year—al- 
though the units prepared for the primary grades (first, second, 
and third grades in the public schools, six to eight years of age) 
may be used interchangeably.”! 

(3) Types of material used. The Constructive Studies draw 
heavily from biblical materials. Of the seventeen units above 
the primary ages, ten are based upon the Bible. For age fifteen 
there-is a choice between the Hebrew Prophets and the Problems 
of Boyhood. For ages nine to sixteen inclusive, one unit (that 
for age fifteen) may be found that is not taken directly from the 
Bible, or does not deal with the Bible.” According to the cal- 
culations of Leonidas W. Crawford, 32.7 per cent of the lesson 
material is biblical, 52 per cent is quasi-biblical, and 15.3 per cent 
is extra-biblical.” 

— The Constructive Studies In Religion are about to undergo a 
decided revision. Former units are to be rewritten, or replaced 


20 The University of Chicago Press, Announcement for 1924. 

21 Printed Announcement of the Chicago Press, 1924. 

2 An illustration of the latter is An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children, for age nine. 
% Crawford, Leonidas W., Status and Evaluation of Extra-biblical Materials, p. 160. 
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by new courses. When the series is re-edited it will have a double 
emphasis: “(1) A series of life courses or project problems which 
emphasize method or principle, (2) A series of secondary or 
source materials. In these, biblical and other source material 
will be presented in a form that makes them usable with the 
project method.’”4 

The Completely Graded Series. Growing out of a dissatis- 
faction with the International Uniform Lessons, another attempt 
was made to meet a demand for better lessons. 

(1) Origin of the series. The Completely Graded Series is a 
continuation of the lessons conceived and outlined by Erastus 
Blakeslee. Previous to 1906 Mr. Blakeslee had outlined units 
covering six years. About 1906 he conceived the idea of extend- 
ing his plan into a completely graded series, and associated with 
himself scholars and editors to perform the task. Four years 
later, in 1910, Mr. Blakeslee died, but not until preliminary 
plans for the entire series had been completed and some of the 
units already published. In 1911 Charles Scribner’s Sons took 
over the publications edited by Mr. Blakeslee and continued 
to perfect the series.” 

(2) General description of the Completely Graded Serics: 


The fundamental aim of this series is to teach the pupil at each age, what / 
it means to be a Christian at that age. Each lesson in the entire course of study — 
has in view some well-defined-advance in the pupil’s moral and religious life. 
This includes, 

(a) Religious instruction. 

(b) Training in worship. 

(c) Training in service. ceed 

From beginning to end, this curriculum guides pupils in the perform- 
ance of specific duties toward one’s neighbor. Beginning with the 
simplest acts of kindness and helpfulness, and obedience in the family, 
it goes on to problems of school conduct, the relief of suffering, the 
spread of missions, and the maintenance of the varied work of the 
church. 

(d) Training in Christian Citizenship. — 

This training enters into the aims of these lessons at many points. 
The political conduct of Israel’s rulers, the humanitarian legislation 
in Deuteronomy, the social preaching of the prophets, the social work 
2% Winchester, Benjamin S., The Report of Progress in Religious Education During the Biennium, 


1923-1924, Religious Education, vol. xx, No. 2, p. 150. ; 
% History of the Scribner’s Completely Graded Series loaned by the publishers. 
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of the churches, and direct analysis of modern social conditions and 
of the duties of a voter—all these and many other illustrations are 
used to prepare pupils to exercise their citizenship in the spirit of 
Jesus.” 


The lesson material is printed in quarterly units with paper 
covers in order to reduce the cost to the school using the series. 
All the material for pupils and teachers except the Primary cards 
and the Junior weekly leaflets are supplied either in paper covers 
or in cloth-bound complete volumes covering lessons for an entire 
year. The mechanical features of the series are poor: the pages 
are crowded, the paper is of a poor quality, the print is too small, 
and the section and paragraph divisions are poorly arranged. 

(3) Types of material used. The lesson material is drawn from 
the Bible, geography of biblical lands, church history, missionary 
materials, and biography. The material for the Beginners and 
for the Primary ages is taken from the Bible and is in the form 
of stories. The Bible forms the bulk of the curriculum for the 
Junior ages, which concludes with the struggle and achievements 
of the early Christians before the conversion of northern Europe. 
The Intermediate period represents a departure from the biblical 
material, permitting the pupil to study not only heroes of the 
faith included in the Bible but those in later Christian history as 
well. Attention is given to Christian life and conduct, the geog- 
raphy of Bible lands, the story of the Bible, young people’s 
problems, and the life of Jesus. The lessons for the Senior age 
are mostly nonbiblical and have to do with Christian history, 
modern missions, and the modern church. The first year only 
is biblical. The advanced lessons beyond the Senior ages are 
dominantly biblical. According to the study of Doctor Craw- 
ford, 16.5 per cent of the series is biblical, 39 per cent quasi- 
biblical, and 44.4 per cent extrda-biblical.?” 

The Group Graded Lessons. The lessons which come under 
this title are sponsored by the International Lesson Committee. 

(1) Origin of the Group Graded Series. On December 30, 1920, 
the Lesson Committee authorized the construction of a series of 


26 Announcement of Lessons by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. 


27 Crawford, Leonidas, The Status and Evaluation of Extra-biblical Material in the Curriculum of Re- 
ligious Education in the United States, p. 156. 
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ressons by age-groups. The declaration of policy was as follows: 

. That the International Lesson Committee continue to issue 
I oat Uniform Lessons, in such cycles and with such material 
as its judgment may from time to time approve, but, beginning 
with 1924, with adaptations to the Intermediate, Senior, Young 
People’s and Adult Departments only. 

2. That the Committee recognize the Primary Group Lessons 
and the Junior Group Lessons, beginning with 1924, as substi- 
tutes, within the Improved Uniform Series, for the Primary and 
Junior adaptations hitherto issued. 

3. That the Committee recognize the Improved Uniform 
Lessons, beginning with 1924, as an alternative course, within 
the eras Graded Series, for all pupils above the Junior. Age 
group. 

4. That the Committee thus plan and issue for schools which 
do not wish to use lessons graded by years the following courses: 

A. Primary Group Lessons in a three-year Cycle. 

B. Junior Group Lessons in a three-year Cycle. 

C. Improved Uniform Les- Intermediate Group Lessons 

sons inasix-year Cycleor Senior Group Lessons 
Adult Group Lessons 
in three-year Cycles.” 


Lessons for Primary and Junior age-groups are now available.” 

(2) General description of the Group Graded Lessons. ‘The plan 
of lessons proposed by the International Committee is not unlike 
the plan for the Westminster Departmental Graded Lessons in its 
general aspects. According to the Lesson Committee, the fol- 
lowing principles were kept in mind in the construction of the 
Group Lessons: 

‘‘y, These lessons are to be graded. They are to be pupil- 
centered rather than material-centered. The aim of the series 
as a whole is to nurture the growing moral and religious life of 
the child, and to lead to a permament commitment of that life 
to God through Jesus Christ, and to fitness for service in his 


28 Group Uniform Series, Primary Course 1925, preface. Copy secured from the Secretary of the 
Lesson Committee. 
29 1925 
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kingdom. The materials for the lessons are to be chosen with 
a view to their fitness to accomplish this aim throughout the 
different periods of the child’s growth, rather than with a view 
to ne logical completeness or chronological order. 

eas ‘2. These lessons are to be graded to the capacities and needs 
/ of three-year age-groups of children, rather than to the capacities 

fstind needs of single age-years. Within each age-group all chil- 
dren are to have the same lesson; and the lessons, therefore, must 
move in three-year Cycles. Within the Cycle for each group, 
the lessons for the three years shall be of approximately equal 
difficulty, and no one he s lessons shall presuppose those of 
Bons year. 

“3. From age-group to age-group, these lessons are to be con- 
secutive and cumulative; that is, the lessons of each succeeding 
age-group are to presuppose the nurture afforded by those of the 
preceding groups. 

“4. These lessons are to be dated, thus making possible every 
three years, in the light of the experience of those using them. 

‘5. These lessons are to be predominantly biblical; that is, 
they are to be selected, chiefly, from biblical materials; and, as 
a part of the moral and religious nurture which is their total pur- 
pose, they shall aim to impart a comprehensive knowledge of the 
Bible and to afford to the pupil the disposition and the ability 
to use God’s Word intelligently.’”° 

The grading into groups is in keeping with the plan adopted 
in 1917* by the Sunday School Council of Evangelical Denomina- 
tions. 

An examination of the lesson topics reveals the fact that the 
lessons, though they are better suited to the needs and interests 
of Primary and Junior children than are the ungraded Uniform 

_Lessons issued by the Lesson Committee, they are still very 
remote from the pupils’ life situations. Take, for example, the 
Primary Course for 1925. The fourth quarter is entitled ““Thank- 
ing God For His Goodness.” ‘The lesson topics are ‘‘God’s 
Promise in the Rainbow,” ““The Land God Gives Us,” ‘Teaching 


30 Group Uniform Series, Primary Course for 1925, preface. Copy secured from the Secretary of the 
Lesson Commit 
31 Beginners 4-5; Primary 6-8; Juniors 9-11; Intermediate 12-14; Senior 15-17. 
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| Children to Thank God,” “Praying In God’s House,” “Praying 


eS 
ae, 


(Reema 


by a Riverside,” ‘“Nehemiah Prays to God,” “Building the City 
Wall,” “All the People Thanking God,” “Praising God in Prison.” 

The fact that for each age-group there is a definite aim is a 
decided advance over the International Lessons. The series is 
supposed to be child-centered, but, since the Bible is regarded as 


» basic rather than illustrative, it is very unlikely that the ideal of 


the series can be maintained. However, when a lesson series 
attempts to select and utilize materials from modern sources, this 
may be considered an indication, at least, that that series is 
seeking to provide a curriculum more nearly adapted to the 
needs and problems of the pupils. 


CURRENT GRADED CURRICULA: DENOMINATIONAL 


We shall next give attention to a group of leading courses pre- 
pared by the several denominations. 

The Beacon Course. This series has been created for use by 
the Unitarian Association. 

(1) Origin. William I. Lawrence has been the moving spirit 
in the Beacon Course. In 1910 he became president of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society and in 1912 effected a reor- 
ganization in such manner that a department of religious educa- 
tion was established in connection with the American Unitarian 
Association. The Department of Religious Education took 
over the executive functions of the Sunday School Society and 
made plans to prepare a comprehensive curriculum for the Sun- 
day school. Doctor Lawrence was assisted by Dr. Florence 
Buck as associate editor, and Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck as an ad- 
viser. Later, Dr. Luther A. Weigle rendered valuable assistance 
in the criticism of the manuscripts before their publication.” 

(2) General description of the Beacon Course. The course of 
study is intended to be definitely child-centered, The Beacon 
Press announces that ‘“‘the primary aim is not to store the mem- 
ory or to get something taught, but to guide the developing lives 
safely through besetting dangers and lead them on to a genuine | 
Christian manhood and womanhood. It is carefully graded, | 


82 History of the Beacon Series as given out by the American Unitarian Association, 1921. 
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year by year, in accordance with moral and spiritual needs as 
well as intellectual aptitudes and limitations. Each stage of the 
growing life is treated as a period requiring peculiar help and also 
as a time of preparation for later experiences. The goal of a 
normally developed religious maturity is ever kept in view.’ 

The course provides expressional work for all children up to 
and including the thirteenth year, according to the theory which 
seeks (1) to make the expressional work in every case subor- 
dinate to and illustrative of the lessons with which it is given, 
(2) to make the work very simple at the beginning, bearing in 
mind the pupil’s lack of skill, and (3) to make it steadily pro- 
gressive and always artistic. The makers of this series regard 
hand work and expressional work as auxiliary and illustrative of 
the lesson and do not desire it to be used as “busy work.” 

The books in the early part of the course are for teachers only, 
the children being supplied with leaflets and hand work. For 
the middle grades books and expressional work for the pupils 
as well as manuals for the teachers are provided. In the ad- 
vanced grades the books are prepared specifically for the pupils. 

The mechanical features are excellent. The units are in book 
form, divided into chapters instead of into lessons. The bind- 
ing, print, paper, legibility, and durability, are all to be com- 
mended. There is an evident attempt to make the material 
attractive as well as serviceable. 

(3) Content of the course. The Beacon lessons make great 
use of the Bible, being largely, though not wholly, biblical.** 
The extra-biblical stories of nature and life are linked with 
biblical passages for illustration. For example, in God’s Won- 
derworld, by C. S. Cobb, for age nine, lesson three is entitled, 
“Blossoming Plants.”” The memory verse for the lesson is 
“Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow, they toil not, 
neither do they spin; yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. But if God 
doth so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-mor- 
row is cast into the oven, shall he not much more clothe you?” 


3% The Beacon Course in Religious Education, 1924, foreword, Beacon Press. 
% Statement by the Beacon Press in their announcement of courses, 1924, foreword. 
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(Matthew 6.28-30.)*” The attempt is clearly made here to cor- 
relate nature with a biblical and religious truth. In this sense 
the Beacon Press can announce the series as largely biblical. 
Doctor Lawrence, the editor, makes this definite: ‘“‘Thus it 
appears from a study of the books so far in use (1921) that 
whereas about fifty per cent of the entire material is funda- 
mentally biblical, nearly 100 per cent of the course is biblical, 
since the lessons are constantly referring to biblical passages for 
illustration and reinforcement.’*® However, according to Doc- 
tor Crawford’s study, the distribution of material in the Beacon 
Course is somewhat different from that described in the previous 
statement. His calculations are as follows: 10.6 per cent biblical, 
28.8 per cent quasi-biblical, and 60.6 per cent extra-biblical.*” 
This variation is to be explained by the difference in the stand- 
ards used.*® 

The material in the Beacon Course, in its attempt to be life- 
centered, emphasizes service as one of the strong factors in pro- 
moting the kingdom of God. This point of view is noticeable in 
the titles of the course, “Living Together,” “Children of the 
Father,’ “Our Part in the World.” 

The Christian Nurture Series. This course of studies has been 
prepared for the use of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

(1) Origin. The International Lessons had not been long in 
use before the leaders in the Protestant Episcopal Church felt 
that these lessons did not sufficiently emphasize the church 
year, and did not stress certain teachings concerning the church 
that they desired their children to receive. This dissatisfaction 
caused the Episcopalians to devise lessons of their own, now 
known as the Christian Nurture Series. 

Dr. William E. Gardner, in co-operation with Dr. Lester 
Bradner, has been the chief promoter of the Christian Nurture 
Series. Previous to 1912 Doctor Gardner had been stimulating 
interest in a better course of study for Episcopal Sunday schools. 


35 Cobb, C. S., God’s Wonderworld, Lesson 3. 

6 Personal letter from Doctor Lawrence to Dr. George H. Betts. 

87 Crawford, Leonidas, The Status and Evaluation of Extra-biblical Material in the Curriculum of Re- 
ligious Education in the United States, p. 146. 

88 See p. 289 of this study for Crawford's method. 
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He urged that a graded unit be prepared for each grade so that 
children and youth might be trained in the church life and in 
the Christian life in general.*® In 1912 Dr. Lester Bradner, 
associated with Dr. William ‘-E. Gardner, began the work of 
directing the various units of the series. When a unit was com- 
pleted, it was carefully criticized by an advisory commission and 
carefully tested in a Sunday school known to members of the 
commission. This method of experimentation and testing went 
on until 1916, when the Morehouse Publishing Company (Mil- 
waukee) placed the Series at the disposal of the Episcopal Church.” 
The editors plan to revise the textbooks in the series once every 
five years. The first revision began in 1923.** 

(2) General description of the course. The Christian Nurture 
Series is built on a five-fold foundation: 


(1) The story of epic element, tradition, etc. (Information.) 

(2) The subconscious development which goes on when words and phrases, 
freighted with association that move one to the depths, are made the 

ossession of the mind and soul (Memory). 

(3) The association of one with others for the accomplishment of great tasks, 
and the losing of one’s self-consciousness in a great cause (Loyalty). 

(4) The talking with the highest that one knows (Devotion). 

(5) The leaving the world better because one has lived (Social Service). 


These factors are considered to be the nurturing forces of the 
Christian life. Each unit of the series or text is built on this 
foundation, with each lesson emphasizing some aspect of each of 
the five concepts. The editors endeavored to prepare the 
course in keeping with the church year and with ecclesiastical 
emphases. Their program of religious education for children 
was quite in keeping with the great emphasis which all Epis- 
copalians place on the church as an institution. 

The Christian Nurture Series does not attempt to favor ex- 
tremes in the Episcopal Church, either high or low church. The 
editors have striven to preserve and pass on all those elements 
in the church’s ecclesiastical life that have value to the largest 
number of people.” 


39 Gardner, William E., Personal correspondence with Dr. George H. Betts, 1923. 
40 Tbid. 41 [bid. 42 Thid. 43 Tbid. 
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The purposes and the methods of the series have elements 
both of strength and weakness. Perhaps its strongest point of 
emphasis is upon institutional religion. In this emphasis lies 
the danger that a procedure in ritual or an institutional attitude 
of mind may make religion too rigid and mechanical. To avoid 
this danger great responsibility devolves upon the teachers. 

The textbooks are well provided with supplemental materials, 
such as correlated readings, drills, notebook work, assignments 
for the following week, and Bible readings covering the next 
lesson. The youngest children are provided with leaflets and 
pictures. The units throughout all the elementary grades are 
provided with letters to parents, suggesting that the parents 
read or tell certain stories, and see that the children learn the 
specified materials. The mechanical features of the texts do 
not reach best modern standards. The print is crowded, and 
much too small. 

(3) Types of material used. The Christian Nurture Series 
covers a broad range of material, including biography, Bible 
stories, missionary stories, selections from literature and realistic 
incidents, the Creed, and the catechism. In the Kindergarten 
years, of ninety stories, seventy-six are biblical, with the others 
taken from nature, literature, and biography. Taking the series 
as a whole, Doctor Crawford concludes that as the course was 
given in 1922, 32 per cent was biblical, 38 per cent quasi-biblical, 
and 30 per cent extra-biblical.“ 

The Lutheran Graded Series. The antecedents of the present 
Lutheran Graded Series go back into the last century. 

(x) Origin. In the year 1866 the Lutheran Convention in- 
structed its Sunday School Committee to report on a graded 
system of instruction for the Sunday schools, and the com- 
mittee was urged the following year to draw up plans for a 
graded system. In 1888 the Sunday School Committee made a 
report to the convention in which it presented a graded plan. 
However, the convention did not take action on the report. By 
the year 1893 a stronger movement for graded material was evi- 


“4 Crawford, L. W., Status and Evaluation of Extra-biblical Material in the Curriculum of Religious 
Education in the United States, p. 140. 
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dent, which resulted in the present graded series. The con- 
vention adopted the report of the committee for a graded system 
and instructed the Committee to prepare lessons for the years 
1895 and 1896 on the Church. Gospels and on the poetical and 
prophetical books of the Old Testament. The Convention of 
1895 authorized the preparation of further units, and the Con- 
vention of 1897 voted for the continuation of the preparation of 
the graded textbooks at the rate of one volume a year. From 
this point on the Lutheran Graded Series developed to its present 
form. 

(2) General description of the Lutheran Series. The minutes 
of the Lutheran Convention of 1899 give something of the point 
of view of the series. According to this announcement, “the 
lessons provide a steady progress of method as well as in grade, 
which are in keeping with the normal development of the child 
mind. ‘The lessons are of such a nature that they may interlink 
with the work of the parish school, the public school, and the 
Sunday school. The system expects every child to attend cate- 
chetical instruction when a certain grade is reached and that 
not more than a year after confirmation the classes are to be 
readjusted. Those scholars who are sufficiently gifted to become 
a part of the teaching forces of the schools should be put either 
into the normal or missionary class at this period before the 
enthusiasm and the devotion at this time of confirmation has 
worn away.” 

The Lutheran Graded Series emphasizes loyalty to the principles 
of the church. An attempt is made to create a distinct denomi- 
national consciousness. For example, the Lutheran principle 
of baptismal regeneration actually has a place in the lessons. 
The Lutheran Graded Series, like the Christian Nurture Series, 
is built around the church year. As far back as 1875 the Lesson 
Leaves reveal this tendency. Provision for teacher training is 
an integral part of the plan. The minutes of the Convention of 
1899 emphasize the fact that training courses should be made 
available for those who feel a desire to become teachers. 

The Lutheran Graded Series takes a definite stand on certain 
elements of faith. The Bible is very clearly regarded as the 
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“Word of God” and, therefore, a certain source of authority. 
The words of the Bible are regarded as being given by inspira- 
tion of God. God is clearly set forth in trinitarian aspects 
(three in one, or as a tri-personality). Jesus is regarded as having 
been pre-existent, and as having come to earth at the will of God 
to become the Saviour of men. 

The course places great emphasis upon the acquisition of 
knowledge in terms of theology and biblical facts. One develops 
the impression that the child is not the center of this series, since 
such an emphasis is placed upon information. 

(3) Types of material used. The Lutheran Graded Series uses 
for the most part biblical material. There is an evident desire 
to store the mind of the pupil with the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures. The mere titles of the courses would seem to indicate this 
tendency— Bible Story, Bible History, Bible Geography, Bible 
Teachings, Bible Literature, Scripture Lesson Division. The 
chief purpose of the series seems to be to get the pupils to master 
the contents of the Bible as an end in itself rather than as a guide 
in Christian living. The preponderance of biblical and theolog- 
ical concepts in the series is responsible for the shortage of ma- 
terial from church history, the great missionary enterprises, and 
the pressing social problems of the present. The emphasis on 
biblical material seems to leave little or no room for social service 
projects, or for the use of worship materials. 

The Westminster Series of Departmental Graded Lessons. 
This series was prepared for use in the Presbyterian Church 
Schools. 

(1) Origin. The Presbyterian Church has thought it best 
to modify the International Graded Series because of certain 
limitations in the graded course. The Graded Lessons were issued 
as an experiment and the departmental modification is but a 
further step in the attempt to secure a better system. 

The small Sunday school found some difficulty in making ad- 
justments in grading, so that the closely graded lessons might be 
introduced. They were handicapped by the lack of teachers 
and by the meager buildings and equipment. On the other 
hand, there were certain large schools that had difficulty in using 
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the rather complex Closely Graded Course. As a result of this 
situation not a few of the large schools reverted to the old Uni- 
form Lessons. Because of these difficulties, there arose a de- 
mand for a system that would, be simple but which would at the 
same time conserve the idea of grading. 

To meet this situation the Presbyterian Church planned the 
Departmental Graded Lessons. ‘In 1915 lessons were issued for 
Beginners, Primary, and Junior ages corresponding to the lessons 
of the first-year Beginners, first-year Primary, and first-year 
Junior of the Closely Graded Course. In 1916 lessons were 
issued which corresponded to the second-year Beginners, the 
second-year Primary, and the second-year Junior. In 1917 the 
lessons issued corresponded to the first-year Beginners, the third- 
year Primary and the third-year Junior. Intermediate Depart- 
mental Lessons corresponding to the fourth-year Junior were 
issued to begin with October, 1917. Senior Departmental Les- 
sons corresponding to the third-year Intermediate and electives 
for the Young People’s Department and the lessons for the Adult 
Division were issued beginning with October 1918. 

(2) General description of the Departmental Graded Lessons. 


This course is based on four principles: 


“First. Both the religious needs of the child and the funda- 


mental aim of revealed Scripture must be brought together if 


the best results are to be realized. Neither can be sacrificed. 
The old Uniform system does not fully recognize either. The 
new Departmental system recognizes both. 

“Second. The religious nature develops by periods of about 
three years each. . . . Within these three-year periods, close 
sequence of lesson material is not necessary as it is in teaching 
arithmetic or Latin, hence the lesson materials may be presented 
in Cycles using one lesson at a time for the whole department, 
providing the department does not cover more than the three- 
year period. This is the plan of the Departmental Lessons, 
namely, one lesson at a time for each department. 


45 The Departmental Graded Lessons, pp. 5-6. This is a pamphlet issued by the Presbyterian Pub- 
lishing House. 


46 Ibid., pp. 8-9. 
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“Third. Within these periods of development there are very 
marked individual differences. Children cannot be catalogued 
and graded by years. They should be grouped within the de- 
partment according to their individual needs. ... The new 
Departmental Lessons recognize this principle and many sug- 
gestions are made to teachers. 

“Fourth. In order to be efficient, a system of lessons must 
be capable of practical adaptation to the largest possible number 
of schools. Practical difficulties such as the problem of substi- 
tute teachers and lack of separate rooms must be reduced to the 
minimum in order that the whole can be lifted toward the ideal. 

The Departmental System can be adapted to the smallest 
school or it can be adjusted to a large, highly organized school.’ 

It is very evident from the statement of principles that the 
Departmental Lessons are arranged for periods of three years and 
that emphasis upon progression refers to the relation between 
the departments and not within the department. The lessons 
themselves are based upon the International Graded Lessons, 


or perhaps it would be better to say that the Departmental Lessons’ z 
are asmodification and adaptation of the Closely Graded Series. . ‘ 
Instéad of three lessons being studied within the Primary Depart- 


ment, as would be the case with the Closely Graded Series, only 
one lesson is used by the classes within a department. 

“Tn the Children’s and Young People’s Division, the helps for 
both teacher and pupil are issued in quarterly form, each lesson 
being dated for a particular Sunday. They are used only once. 
Each quarter there is fresh material on new lessons, so that the 
entire course will be covered in the allotted number of years; but 
the material for three years will be offered for successive use 
instead of for simultaneous use. . . . Ina school thus organized, 
at no time will more than seven lessons be necessary, for it is a 
part of the departmental plan that but one lesson at a time shall 
be taught in the department, and this lesson issued for that par- 


ticular Sunday.’””® 1s 
The Departmental Lessons are issued in periodical form with 


47 The Why and the How, D. 4, Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 
48 The Westminster Departmental Graded Lessons, 1923-1924. 
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the usual paper bindings. One would not expect that these 
lessons would engender interest and respect in the pupils for the 
materials of religious instruction. 

(3) Types of material used. The Departmental Lessons are 
biblical. A glance over the departmental aims would be suf- 
ficient to convince one of that fact. The Beginner’s Course un- 
dertakes to help the little child to know and love God as the lov- 
ing heavenly Father and Jesus Christ as the Friend and Saviour 
of little children. In the outline of the course for 1923-1925, 
there are only two lessons which are not taken directly from the 
Bible or based on biblical passages as a background.*® In the 
Primary Course for 1923-1926 all the lessons are selected from the 
Bible. One of the aims of the Junior Department is to awaken 
in the pupil a love for the Bible, and all the lessons for the Cycle 
1923-1926 are from the Bible or about the Bible with the excep- 
tion of about half a dozen missionary stories. One of the aims 
of the Senior Course is to awaken in the pupils an appreciation 
of the Bible as a revelation of God’s character and as the inspired — 
guide in all matters of faith and practice. In both the Interme- 
diate and Senior groups the lessons in the Cycle 1923-1926 are 
largely taken from the Bible or have to do in some way with the 
Scriptures. For example, in the Intermediate Department the 
theme of the lessons for July, August, and September, 1925, is 
“The Bible’ and some of the individual topics are as follows: 
“The Old Testament and Its Books,” ‘““The New Testament and 
Its Books,” ‘‘The Story of the English Bible,” ‘‘The Bible in 
America,” “The Bible in Africa,” and ‘‘The Bible for the Whole 
World.” The quarter for April, May, and June, 1925, is entitled 
“Later Christian Leaders”; and, with the exception of these two 
quarters, all the other lessons are about biblical characters and 
incidents, or are based upon the Bible as a foundation (such as 
“The Good Citizen,” Nehemiah 1.1-4; “Living For Christ,” 
Matthew 4.18, and the like). The same general conclusions 
can be drawn concerning the Senior Course for the Cycle 1923- 
1926. 

The Departmental Lessons are material-centered. In theory 


49 The Westminster Departmental Graded Lessons, 1923-1924. 
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they aim to place the pupil first, but in actual practice it appears 
to one who examines the lessons that the biblical material is too 
greatly emphasized. On an examination of the lesson topics for 
the younger ages, particularly, one feels that there is undue effort 
to present biblical material regardless of whether or not it is the 
material best suited to the needs of the pupil at that particular 
age. 

The Westminster Textbooks of Religious Education. This 
series was prepared for use in the Presbyterian church schools, 
and represents the attempt at correlating the Sunday. and 
week-day educational program of the church. For this reason 
it seems desirable to consider this series in some detail. Strictly 
speaking, this series is neither a Sunday-school curriculum nor a 
week-day church-school series, for the reason that it is meant 
to include both. 

The plan described. The object of the series may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The plan seeks to meet the needs of those churches which 
desire to correlate their educational program. 

2. It seeks to correlate the informational, devotional, and 
expressional phases of religious education so as to avoid duplica- 
tion along these lines. 

3. There is an attempt to provide suitable opportunity for 
expression so that the information gained will not fail to register 
in conduct. 

4. It seeks to provide better material than that which has been 
used previously so as to satisty those churches which ane seeking 
higher educational standards in their course of study.” 

The series is planned to meet the needs of church schools hav- 
ing a week-day session, a Sunday session, and another meeting 
for expression which may meet either on Sunday or on a. week- 
day. In the general statement as to the purpose and plan of 
the course the editor®! says: “‘The lessons are so arranged, how- 
ever, that the week-day session is mainly informational, the 


50 These statements of purpose are to be fofind in Squires, Walter A., God Revealing His Truth Through 
Patriarch and Prophet, preface, Part I. 


51 J ohn T. Faris. 
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Sunday session more largely devotional, and the third session 
of the week largely expressional.’”? 

The series is designed for pupils of Primary, Junior, and In- 
termediate grades, and each unit provides forty-two lessons of 
three sections (two sections for primary grades). It is not the 
plan to furnish materials for a year of fifty-two-Sundays, but, 
rather, to make the lessons correspond in time to the public 
school year. The editor suggests to those Sunday schools which 
have a summer schedule that they review the work covered in 
the regular year. 

The series throughout is almost entirely biblical. This is true 
in the Primary grades, where one might expect other than biblical 
stories to be used, such as ‘nature stories, and in the Interme- 
diate Department, where one might expect the lesson writers to 
secure materials from sources other than biblical. An excerpt 
from Lesson I, Intermediate Department, first year, Part I, pre- 
sents the point of view of the whole series in these words: ‘The 
Bible is to be our textbook in the Intermediate Department. 
We shall have other books, but they are to be only helps enabling 
us to understand the Bible better than we otherwise could do. 
As members of the Intermediate Department you have reached 
an age when you are able to understand much more of the Bible 
than you could as pupilsin the Primary and Junior grades.’®* In 
the two last-named grades the pupils are expected to become 
familiar with the biblical stories so that by the time they reach 
the Intermediate Department the Bible stories need not be pre- 
sented as though for the first time but in order that their truth 
may be analyzed and illustrated. 

Possible points of strength. The Westminster Textbooks of 
Religious Education possess several strong points: 

1. There is an attempt to correlate the week-day and Sunday 
church-school work. How well the series will succeed in this 


.remains to be proved. The editor recognizes the difficulty here 


on account of the usual separation in the organization and ad- 


ministration of Sunday and week-day classes, and suggests that 


52 Squires, Walter A., God Revealing His Truth Through Patriarch and Prophet, preface, Part I. 
53 [bid. 
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wherever possible the same teachers should have charge of the 
three sections." However, regardless of the organization, this 
series contains material that may be used on both Sunday and 
week days. For example, Chapter VII of the course for the 
Intermediate Department, by Walter A. Squires, entitled New 
Testament Followers of Jesus, has as a lesson title, “Andrew, a 
Faithful Man of Average Ability.”” The topic for the week-day 
session is entitled “Two Brothers Who Helped One Another,” 
jand in this lesson Andrew is portrayed as an honest fisherman, 
a patriotic citizen, a resourceful man, and a friendly adviser 
who brought Peter to Jesus. The topic for the Sunday session 
is ‘Andrew, Simon Peter’s Brother,” and in this lesson Andrew 
is described as a helper to Peter, an eager learner in the school 
of Jesus. It is pointed out that, according to tradition, after 
the resurrection of Jesus, Andrew became a missionary to dis- 
tant lands, bringing wild and barbarous men to Jesus. The 
topic for the expressional session is entitled ‘Christianity and 
the Race Problem in America.” At first thought it might 
appear like a far cry from Andrew to the topic for the expres- 
sional session. In the first lesson the story of John G. Paton, 
a missionary to the South Sea Islands, is introduced, and in the 
Sunday lesson the story is told of a woman winning a Negro 
convict for Christ. With these instances as a background the 
author suggests in the expressional lesson that Andrew, John 
G. Paton, and the woman who helped to convert the Negro con- 
vict had transcended race prejudice to bring men and women to 
the fullness of Christ. The pupils are asked by the teacher to 
give a report on their study topics, which are suggested in the 
lesson, and the class makes an attempt to suggest ways by which 
they can render helpful service to people of another race. This 
gives some idea of how the series is undertaking to correlate the 
educational program of the church and thus avoid some of the 
present duplication found in many of our churches. 

2. The series makes another attempt at unifying the local 
program by undertaking to relate the expressional session (form- 


54 A description of the Westminster Textbooks of Religious Education found in Squires, Walter Ike, 
God Revealing His Truth Through Patriarch and Prophet, preface. 
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erly the Junior and Intermediate Endeavor Societies) to the 
church school. These textbooks regard the religious education 
of the child as a unity, and for this reason they desire a unified 
organization as well as a unified curriculum. 

3. In the Intermediate Department the pupils are asked to 
give consideration to such problems as child labor and the race 
problem. This is valuable in that it gives the pupils an op- 
portunity to interpret such problems of the community in the 
light of Christian principles suggested in the lesson material. 

4. Very good missionary stories are included in the course,{such 
as the story of John G. Paton® and ‘“‘Doctor Luke of Labrador.’ 

5. The review questions and study topics for the expressional 
session (particularly in the Intermediate Department) are of 
a very high order. 

Limitations. The series shows the following limitations and 
defects: 

1. The editor’s statement describing the plan of textbooks 
would likely cause some teachers to take the position that on the 
week day they must be concerned with giving information, on 
Sunday they must give practically all of the time to securing a 
spirit of devotion, and in the expressional session they must 
place almost total emphasis upon having the pupils express what 
has been learned and felt. Though not explicitly stated by the 
editor, there is more or less of an attempt throughout these 
lessons to separate the informational, devotional, and expres- 
sional phases of the child’s experience. 

2. Too large a proportion of the material is biblical. In going 
over the entire series one continually has the feeling that the 
writers are striving to use the Bible as an end in itself rather 
than only one of the means to be employed in developing the 
Christian life of childhood and youth. True, extra-biblical 
material is used both in the week-day and Sunday sessions, but 
chiefly as supplementary to or illustrative of biblical material. 
At this point two sentences in the book entitled New Testa- 
ment Followers of Jesus*’ present the point of view of the entire 


55 Squires, Walter A., New Testament Followers of Jesus, chap. vii. 56 Tbid., chap. xiii. 


57 The book was written by Walter A. Squires and is intended for the second year of the Intermediate 
Department. 
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series as follows: ‘‘The material for each week-day session 
contains some extra-biblical material, usually in the form of a 
missionary story... . The efficient teacher will find many 


more for use in the class and will seek to emphasize the Bible 
teaching by these modern illustrations of the Bible truth.’ 

3. The treatment of the biblical material might be questioned. 
For example, one of the books” in the Junior Department con- 
tains stories from Genesis which have to do with the beginnings 
of life, our first parents, and early family relations among the 
Hebrews. The pupils will accept the accounts in Genesis as 
giving the method by which God made the world and created 
life, but when they come in their high-school course to study 
God’s method as revealed by science, confusion will doubtless 
arise in their minds. In this connection the following passage 
from one of the week-day lessons in the Intermediate Department 
might be considered misleading: ‘‘The Bible tells us about our- 
selves. People who have no Bible are always asking: ‘What are 
we? Whence have we come? Whither do we go?’ People 
have given some strange answers to these questions. The Bible 
helps us to answer them correctly.” 

4. The textbooks fail to make use of the outstanding events 
in the school year—the opening of school, Thanksgiving, the 
Christmas season, the New Year, Easter, Spring festivals, and 
patriotic days. A commitment to a chronological study of a 
given section of the Bible does not lend itself readily to a con- 
sideration of special interests. 

5. It is possible that the entire series may be criticized for 
offering too much informational material in the week-day and 
Sunday sessions, with a minimum of emphasis upon meeting the 
actual needs and life situations of the pupils. 


Tue GRADED CURRICULA AS A WHOLE 


Aims of Graded Curricula. One of the distinctive advances 
of graded curricula over the former ungraded lessons is in 


} 
q 
; 
i 

58 Found in the suggestions to teachers concerning the week-day session, p. vi. 

59 Trout, Ethel W., Stories of the Beginners, first few lessons. 

60 Squires, Walter A., God Revealing His Truth Through Patriarch and Prophet, p. 5. 
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the matter of aims. The graded series state definite though 
perhaps not always attainable aims—an aim for the span of 
childhood and youth; specific aims for each age group, such as 
Primary and Junior; and an aim for individual lessons within 
the age group. The aims may be unsuited to the age, have little 
actual significance, or be poorly realized, but the very fact that 
an aim is made more explicit for the entire series and for the 
individual units, in itself is important. 
. An examination of the aims of the several curricula makes it 

very evident that all of the series, at least theoretically, place the 
child at the center. There is a recognition_that the child with 
Dis needs, interests, and capacities should be focal in the pro- 
in arsanen attempt to measure up to their ideal, the recognition 
that the child should have the central place. is prophetic of 
further advance in curriculum making. A study of the lesson 
content reveals that placing the child first in many instances has 
been made secondary to subject matter and institutional em- 
phasis. This is doubtless to be expected, since experience, train- 
ing, and tradition had for so long emphasized knowledge as an 
end in itself. 

Responsibility for issuing lessons. The responsibility for 
issuing the lessons (discussed in the preceding section) may be 
broadly indicated as follows: 


I. Lessons prepared from the outlines released by the International Les- 
son Committee. 
1. International Closely Graded Lessons. 
2. Group Graded Lessons. 
II. Lessons issued by denominational bodies from their own outlines: 
1. Lutheran Church. 
(1) The Lutheran Graded Series. 
2. Unitarian Church. 
(1) The Beacon Course in Religious Education. 
3. Protestant Episcopal Church. 
(1) The Christian Nurture Series. 
4. Presbyterian Church. 
The Departmental Graded Series. 
III. ay prepared by independent agencies. 
. The Chicago Constructive Studies in Religion. 
. The Scribners’ Completely Graded Series. 
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Lesson outlines issued by the International Lesson Committee 
may be utilized by any denomination or even by an independent 
publisher who cares to prepare lessons from them. At present 
the International Graded Lessons used by the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the 
Congregational Church are issued by a syndicate representing 
the three churches, the Graded Press, New York. 

The other churches which use the International Graded Les- 
sons in whole or in part publish them with their own imprint. 
David C. Cook, of Elgin, Illinois, is an independent publisher 
preparing and issuing lessons from the outlines of the Interna- 
tional Lesson Committee. 

Form of the lesson units. For the most part the graded cur- 
ricula, like the ungraded Uniform Lessons, are issued in period- 
ical form, in paper binding. This is exceedingly unfortunate 
from the educational standpoint, but it has had decided advan- 
tages, nevertheless, in that Sunday schools, weak financially, are 
able to purchase the material in this form. A Sunday school is 
free to use the ungraded lessons or the graded whichever it may 
desire.“ One of the objections to the graded lessons is the 
expense involved in their use. The graded movement would 
have been retarded immeasurably if all graded lessons had been 
issued in book form. 

Of the lessons referred to in this chapter, those which appear 
in periodical form with paper covers are: 

1. International Closely Graded Series. 

2. The Westminster Series of Departmental Graded Lessons. 

3. The International Group Graded Lessons. 

4. Lutheran Graded Series. 

Those which appear in book form (cloth) are: 

1. The Chicago Constructive Studies in Religion. 

2. The Beacon Course in Religious Education. 

Those which have no hard and fast standard as to form are: 

1. The Christian Nurture Series. 

2. The Scribners, Closely Graded Series. 

In the announcement of courses by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


61 This is true in churches such as Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian and Congregational. 
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1924, it is stated that many of the units may be procured in 
quarterly form with paper cover, or complete in one volume 
bound in cloth. Certain units are listed as ‘‘complete in one 
volume, cloth.”” The announcement of courses by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church for the season 1924-1925 lists a number of 
teachers’ manuals obtainable in either cloth or paper, but does 
not indicate that pupils’ manuals are available bound in cloth. 
However, for age ten and above the pupils’ manuals for the full 
year are listed. This, of course, is preferable to quarterly books. 

Contents of the lesson courses. A study of the present 
graded curricula reveals the fact that many types of materials 
have been employed. Lessons have drawn from the Bible, na- 
ture, history, biography, literature, missionary incidents and 
stories, art, and music, constituting one of the distinctive differ- 
ences between the graded curriculum and the former ungraded 
lessons. This is further evidence of the growing sentiment that 
the religious life may be expressed in many and various ways. 
It is an indication also that lesson writers regard extra-biblical 
material as well as the biblical as having value for the religious 
development of childhood and youth. 

A study of the content of the several series, however, is very 
revealing. The makers of the series declare that the pupil is 
placed at the center of the lessons, but an examination of the 
lessons reveals a different situation. The lessons are largely 
fact, creed, or Bible-centered. Teachers’ and pupils’ manuals 
alike place much more emphasis upon the mastery of subject 
matter than upon life situations, projects in living, or expres- 
sional activities. Subject matter is made an end in itself. 
Such a great emphasis upon information leaves too little room 
for stressing attitudes and habits of conduct. Motivation is 
poorly provided for in most of the present curricula. 

Method and helps. The present curriculum for the most part 
has eliminated the catechetical- method, so prominent before the 
Uniform Lessons. No longer is the memory depended upon 
’ exclusively as it was in the early nineteenth century. It follows, 
however, that, if the present lessons-are material-centered, the 


82 See The Journal of Religious Education, April, 1925. Article by B. 8. Winchester, pp. 147-150. 
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method will be largely expositional. . The expositional method is 
valuable for explanation and clarification as an aid to the mastery 
of material, but this method should not be used to the exclusion 
or neglect of other desirable types of teaching that seek to help 
the pupils to meet intelligently and effectively the needs of their 
daily lives. The present lesson helps for the most part are too 
largely expositional. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In the last two chapters of this study we have noted how cer- 
tain forces brought about the creation of graded curricula, the 
dissatisfaction with the Uniform Lessons, changed conceptions 
concerning religion and the Bible, new advances in education 
and psychology, and the appearance of new organizations. 

We have considered briefly the history, characteristics, and 
content of representative types in the present curriculum, to find 
that in some instances there is a strong institutional emphasis, 
in others emphasis upon the Bible and so-called fundamental 
elements of the faith, in still other instances a strong emphasis 
upon ethical and religious information as almost an end in itself. 

We further noted that, for the most part, present lesson ma- 
terials have been prepared and sponsored by the denominations 
themselves or by the help of the Lesson Committee, but that, in 
at least two instances, independent and nondenominational ser- 
ies have been placed in the field.™ 

One distinctive advance-in graded materials is the presence of 
aims and objectives—something not found in the Uniform Les- 
. sons. ‘Theoretically, in the present series, the objective is the 


~| development of the fullest religious life of the child, but practi- 


cally this goal has been greatly obscured by an undue emphasis 


“> on subject matter. 


Yielding to a demand for inexpensive lessons, several series 
have, therefore, sacrificed the mechanical features of the various 
units. Graded lessons are still in the experimental stage. 
Investigation and experimentation will point the way to the 
preparation of more suitable materials. The editors of the 


8 The Chicago Constructive Studies in Religion and Charles Scribner’s Completely Graded Series. 
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present series realize that perfection has not yet been achieved 
and have made provision for changes and revisions when these 
have seemed desirable and expedient. 
\, Even though the present lessons represent but the initial stage 
of the graded movement, it is probably safe to say that these 
materials approximate a religious curriculum. In other words, 
it is now possible to use the term “curriculum” in the educational 
sense of the term. The graded series have definite compre- 
hensive objectives not only for the series as a whole but for 
specific age groups and for the individual lessons. The indi- 
vidual units do not stand alone but bear a relationship in the 
series as a whole. The materials are drawn from many sources. 
It would seem, therefore, in view of the fact that there are 
definite aims emphasizing the needs of the child, and that the 
material, which is drawn from many sources, is arranged in 
text-book form, that we may properly call the graded lessons a 
curriculum. 

It is very evident that the graded curricula have faults as well 
as points of excellence. On the whole, they represent a significant 
attempt to adapt religious instruction to childhood and youth. 
Many units are excellent, possessing a charming style, climaxes 
skillfully arranged, and evident scholarship combined with 
praiseworthy literary merit. In other units the style is heavy, 
literary merit lacking, and the child mind is seemingly for- 
gotten. We need, of course, always to bear in mind that the 
present graded curricula are still in the experimental stage, and 
that many of the units are being rewritten to conform to recent 
discoveries in the fields of psychology and education. At any 
rate, graded lessons have been in use long enough to demonstrate 
their superiority over the ungraded, and the manifest interest 
in the curriculum, judged by the books being written on the 
subject, is prophetic of still further achievements in curric- 
ulum making. 


& Betts, George Herbert, The Curriculum of Religious Education, 1924. Shaver, Erwin L., The Proj- 
ect Principle in Religious Education, 1925. The Theory of the Curriculum, by the International Com- 
mittee on Curriculum. Bower, William C., The Curriculum of Religious Education, 1925. 


APPENDICES 


APPENDIX A. FOWLE’S SCRIPTURE LESSONS: BEING A NEW 
SELECTION FROM THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS: 


the following heads: 
Creation of the World. 
Creation of Man. 
dam’s Transgression. 
Murder of Abel. 
The Deluge. 
Confusion of Tongues. 
Call of Abraham. 
Separation of Abraham and Lot. 
Abraham Promised a Son. 
Covenant Renewed with Abraham. 


1. The historical sections from the Old Testament in Part I were grouped under 


Abraham Offers Up Isaac. 

History of Joseph. 

Israelites Depart from Egypt. 
Joshua Succeeds Moses. 

David’s Exhortation to Solomon. 
Solomon’s Choice. 

Dedication of the Temple. 

Daniel Preserved from the Lions. 
Selections From the Book of Job. 
Selections From the Book of Psalms. 


. The complete list of selections in Part II: 


Of God. 

Of the Holy Scriptures. 

Reconciliation to God by Christ. 

Of Divine Worship. 

The Ten Commandments. 

The Duty of Parents toward their 
Children. 

Duties of Masters and Servants. 

Of our Duty to Magistrates. 

Of Evil Speaking and False Reports. 

Of Anger and Malice. 


Of Justice. 

Of Holiness. 

Of the Poor and Afflicted. 

Of Laziness. 

Of Avarice. 

Of Pride and Humility. 

Of Drunkenness. 

Of the Punishment of the Wicked. 
Reward of Righteous. 

Reverence of God. 


Love to God and Man. 


. The selections contained in Part III are: 


Birth and Infancy of Jesus Christ. 
The Ministry of Our Lord. 
Sermon on the Mount. 

Twelve Apostles Called. 

Little Children Brought to Christ. 
Necessity of Humility. 

Offering of the Poor Widow. 5 
Pardon of the Penitent Woman.’ 
Pardon of Injuries. 


1 See text, page 140. 
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Danger of Riches. 

The Woman of Samaria. 
Mary’s Good Choice. 

Christ Justifies his Doctrine. 
Christ the Light of the World. 
Lamentation over Jerusalem. 
Miracles. 

Parables. 

Suffering of our Lord. 
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Paul Converted. 

Gospel Preached to Gentiles. 
Paul Preaches at Athens. __ 
Paul’s Defense before Felix. 
Paul’s Apology before Agrippa. 
Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck. 
Of the Last Judgment. 


Gift of Languages. 

Lame Man Cured. 

Peter and John Imprisoned. 
Deliverance of the Apostles. 
Stephen Stoned to Death. 
The Ethiopian Converted by Philip. 


APPENDIX B. THE TWO-YEAR PLAN OF “SELECTED LESSONS” 
PREPARED BY THE AMERICAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL UNION. 1825-1826? 


Selected Lessons for One Year 


Lesson — Subject ; 
i ae I: I-14 Divinity of Christ. 
2. Matthew 1: 1-17 Genealogy of Christ. 
3. Luke 3: 23-38 Genealogy of Christ. 
4. Luke 1: 1-23 Appearance of the angel to Zacharias. 
5. Luke 1: 26-38 Annunciation to Mary. 
6. Luke 2: 1-20 Mary going to Bethlehem and birth of Christ. 
7. Luke 2: 21-38 Dedication of Christ at the Temple. 
8. Matthew 2: 1-23 Wise men seeking Christ. 
9. Luke 2: 41-52 Taken to Jerusalem at 12 years of age. 


10. Matthew 3: 1-17 Preaching of John and Baptism of Christ. 

11. Matthew 4: I-11 Christ’s temptation in the wilderness. 

12. John 1: 15-34 Testimony of John to Christ’s Messiahship. 

13. John 1: 35-51 Calling of part of his disciples. 

14. John 2: I-11 Christ’s first miracle at Cana. 

1s. John 2: 12-22 Goes to Jerusalem and cleanses the Temple. 

16. John 3: 1-21 Christ’s conversation with Nicodemus and some of 
John’s sayings. 

17. Matthew 4:12-24 The calling of the disciples. 

18. Luke 4: 16-32 Christ preacheth in Nazareth, from Isaiah, for which 
the Jews endeavor to throw him from a precipice. 

19. Luke 6: 12-29 Choosing of the apostles and Sermon on the Mount. 

20. Luke 6: 30-49 Continuation of the Sermon. 

21. Luke 7: 1-10 Healing of the centurion’s servant. 


22. 


Luke 10: 14-26 


Christ accused of casting out devils by Beelzebub, 
and his reply to them. 


23. Matthew 8:18-34 Avscribe proposes to become his follower—Christ’s 
answer—He calnis a tempest. 

24. Matthew 10:1-18 The apostles sent out. 

25. Matthew 11:1-15 John, from the prison, sends two disciples to inquire 
whether he is the Messiah. 

26. Mark 6: 14-29 An account of the beheading of John. 

27. Matthew 16: 13-28 Christ asks his disciples whom they suppose him to 


2See text, p. 145. 


He foretells his death. 


be—Peter’s answer. 


Lesson 


28. 
29. 


20: 
31. 
32. 


. John 11: 1-27 
. John 11: 28-46 
: me II: 47-57 


Matthew 17: 1-13 
Matthew 18: 20-35 


Luke 11: 1-13 


Luke 13: 1-9 
Matthew 19: 13-26 


ark II: I-II 


. Matthew 26: 6-16 
. Matthew 26: 17-35 


. Matthew 26: 36-56 
. Matthew 27: 1-10 
. Matthew 27: 1-32 
. Matthew 27: 33-56 
. Matthew 27: 57-66 
. Matthew 28: 1-15 


. ee 20: 3-18 


uke 24: 13-35 
Luke 36: 49 


. John 20: 22-29 
. John 21: 1-24 
. Acts I: 3-12 


John 20: 30-31 
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Subject 

Christ’s transfiguration. 

Peter’s question, how often he should forgive his 
brother—Christ’s instruction about brotherly love. 
Christ teacheth to pray. 

Christ preacheth repentance. 

Christ blesseth little children. The rich man’s ques- 
tion, what he should do to be saved. 

Christ goes to Bethany to raise Lazarus. 

Lazarus is raised. 

For which the Jews take counsel to kill him. 
Christ’s entry into Jerusalem. 

Mary anointeth Christ. 

Christ foretelleth his being betrayed, and institutes 
the Lord’s Supper. 

Christ’s agony in the Garden of Gethsemane. 

Christ before Pilate; and death of Judas. 

Christ’s condemnation. 

His crucifixion. 

Christ’s burial—the Jews set a watch. 

Mary goes to the sepulcher and hastens to tell Peter 
of Christ’s resurrection. 

Peter goes to the sepulcher. 

Christ appears to two disciples, while going to 
Emmaus. . 

Christ appears to eleven disciples, in the absence of 
Thomas. 

Christ appears to Thomas. 

Christ appears to the disciples when fishing. 

Christ’s ascension. 

Christ’s ascension.® 


Lesson Chapter 


50 


SI 
52 
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Tue SEconp YEAR’S CouRSE 


Gospel 
Matthew 23-25 
Matthew I-10 
Matthew 11-26 


Matthew 38-48 
Matthew 1-15 
Matthew 16-34 
Matthew 1-14 
Matthew 15-29 
Matthew 1-17 
Matthew 24-43 





Matthew 44-58 
Matthew 1-16 


Matthew 27-37 | 


Subject 

Sermon on the Mount. 

Sermon on the Mount. 

Sermon on the Mount. 

Sermon on the Mount. 

Sermon on the Mount. 

Sermon on the Mount. 

Sermon on the Mount. 

Sermon on the Mount. 

Sermon on the Mount. 

Parable of the sower. 

Parable on the tares in the field, and of 
the sower. 

Parable of the treasure, pearl and net. 
Parable of the laborers in the vineyard. 


The Sunday School Magazine, 1825, pages 301-303, 
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Lesson Chapter 


62 


63 
64 
65 


66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
Ta 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 


79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 


21 


22 
24 
25 


25 

4 
13 
10 
II 
12 
12 
14 
15 
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Gospel 


Matthew 28-45 
Matthew 1-14 
Matthew 42-51 
Matthew 1-13 


Matthew 14-30 


Mark 21-29 
Mark 6-9 
Mark 25-37 
Mark 14-26 
Mark 13-31 
Mark 35-48 
Luke 12-24 
Luke I-11 
Luke 12-32 
Luke 1-14 
Luke 19-31 
Luke 1-14 


John 1-18 
ae I-II 
uke 20-37 
Luke 5-19 
Luke 20-38 


John 19-29 


Matthew 31-46 


Subject 

Parable of the two sons and the wicked 
husbandman. 

Parable of the wedding garment. 


. Parable of the evil and oppressive servant. 


Ten wise and ten foolish virgins (Para- 
able of). 

Parable of the talents. 

Parable of the springing seed. 

Parable of the barren fig tree. 

Parable of the good Samaritan. 

Parable of the house swept and garnished. 
Parable of the covetous rich fool. 
Parable of the faithful and wise stewards. 
Parable of the great supper. 

Parable of the lost sheep. 

Parable of the prodigal son. 

Parable of the unjust steward. 

Parable of the rich man and Lazarus. 
Parable of the importunate widow, and 
the Pharisee and publican. 

Parable of the true shepherd. 

Parable of the vine. 

Christ speaketh of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

Christ speaketh of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

Christ speaketh of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

Christ teacheth concerning the resurrec- 
tion and judgment. 

Christ speaketh of the last judgment.* 


APPENDIX C.—JUDSON QUESTIONS—TEN QUESTIONS FROM 


EACH OF THREE TYPICAL “EXAMPLES”s 


Lesson XIX 
Matthew, Chapter X. Verses 1-18. Jesus instructs the twelve 


Apostles and sends them forth to preach 


Whom did Jesus call to him? 
What did he give them? 


What did he give them power to do? 


Example I 


What were the names of these twelve apostles? 
Did Jesus send them forth? 


4 Tenth Annual Report of the New York Sunday School Union, 1826, pp. 37-38. 


+ See text, p. 155. 
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Into whose way did he command them not to go? 

Into whose city did he command them not to enter? 
To whom should they rather go? 

What did he command them to do as they were going? 
In preaching what must they say? 


Example II 

Why did Christ call to him his twelve disciples? 

hose who were possessed with devils or unclean spirits, had at the same time 

diseases. What were the disciples to do before they healed these persons? 

What does the name of Peter signify? 

Ans. A rock. 
Matthew was called a publican—what was it to be a publican? 
Why was Simon called the Canaanite? 
From whence did Judas have the name Iscariot? 

Ans. From the name of his country, which was called Carioth. 
What is meant by his betraying Christ? 
Why were they directed not to go to the Gentiles? 
In what part of Palestine did the Samaritans dwell? 
Who were meant by the “lost sheep” of the house of Israel? 


Example III 


Mark III. 13 Where was Jesus when he called to him the twelve apostles? 
Mark VI. 7 Did he send out each apostle alone, or was he to have one to 
go with him? 
Christ called these apostles to preach—should any men be- 
come ministers if they be not called of him? 
Mark III. 17. Why did he give them the power of working miracles? 
. What surname is given to James and John? 
Why were they called “the sons of thunder”? 
What can you tell about Judas Iscariot? 
The apostles were directed to go first to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel—are there any other passages which repre- 
sent sinners as being lost sheep? 
Isa. LITT. 6 What is it to be lost? 
How do you know that there are lost sinners in every land?* 


APPENDIX D. THE TRIAL LIST OF 18727 
First Quarter. JESUS AFTER THE ASCENSION 


Lesson I The Exalted Saviour Acts II, 32-41. 
Lesson II The Great High Priest Heb. IV, 11-16. 
Lesson III The All-Sufficient Lord 2 Cor. XII, 1-10. 
Lesson IV The Glorified Son of Man Rev. I, 12-20. 
Lesson V To the Church of Ephesus Rev. II, 1-7. 


6 Judson, Albert, A Series of Questions on the Selected Scripture Lessons for Sunday Schools, p. 70. 
7 See text, p. 233- 
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Lesson VI 
Lesson VII 
Lesson VIII 
Lesson IX 
Lesson X 
Lesson XI 
Lesson XII 


Second Quarter. 


Lesson I 
Lesson II 
Lesson III 
Lesson IV 
Lesson V 
Lesson VI 
Lesson VII 
Lesson VIII 
Lesson IX 
Lesson X 
Lesson XI 
Lesson XII 
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Smyrna and Pergamos 

To the Church of Sardis 

To the Church of Philadelphia 
To the Church of Laodicea 
The Sealed Book 

The Lamb on the Throne 
Alpha and Omega 


ELISHA, ISRAEL, AND JUDAH 


The Mantle of Elijah 

Life and Death 

The Widow’s Oil Increased 
Is It Well with the Child? 
The Boy Restored to Life 
The Little Captive 

The Leper Healed 
Gehazi’s Sin 

Elisha’s Defenders 

God’s Deliverance 
Hezekiah’s Prayer 

Judah Carried Captive 


Rev. II, 8-17. 
Rev. III, 1-6. 
Rev. III, 7-13. 
Rev. III, 14-22. 
Rev. V, 1-14. 
Rev. VII, 9-17. 
Rev. XXII, 10-17. 


2 Kings II, 9-15. 
2 Kings II, 19-25. 
2 Kings IV, 1-7. 

2 Kings IV, 18-30. 
2 Kings IV, 31-37. 
2 Kings V, 1-7. 

2 Kings V, 8-14. 

2 Kings V, 20-27. 
2 Kings VI, 8-13. 
2 Kings VII, 1-11. 
2 Kings XX, I-11. 
2 Kings XXIV, 10-16. 


Third Quarter. TWELVE LESSONS FROM THE EPISTLES 


Lesson I 
Lesson IT 
Lesson III 
Lesson IV 
Lesson V 
Lesson VI 
Lesson VII 
Lesson VIII 
Lesson IX 
Lesson X 
Lesson XI 
Lesson XII 


Fourth Quarter. TWELVE LESSONS ON DANIEL 


Lesson I 
Lesson IT 
Lesson III 
Lesson IV 
Lesson V 
Lesson VI 
Lesson VII 
Lesson VIII 
Lesson IX 
Lesson X 
Lesson XI 
Lesson XII 


Peace with God 

The Contract 

Faith in Christ 

The Reasonable Service 
Christian Living 

Love Fulfilling the Law 
Accountability to God 
Help One Another 

The Cross 
Husbandman and Builders 
The Temple of God 
Charity the Greatest 


The Captives of Babylon 
Daniel’s Temperance Society 
The Furious King 

The Interpreter 

The Brave Young Men 

The Young Men im the Fire 
The Outcast King 

The Handwriting on the Wall 
The Conspirac 

In the Den of Lions 

Prayer and Answer 

Last Words of Daniel 


Rom. V, 1-10. 
Rom. VIII, 6-18. 
Rom. X, 4-13. 
Rom. XII, 1-8. 
Rom. XII, 9-21. 
Rom. XIII, 8-14. 
Rom. XIV, 7-13. 
Rom. XV, 1-7. 

1 Cor. I, 18-25. 

t Cor. III, 6-15. 
1 Cor. XIII, 1-13. 
t Cor. XIII, 1-13. 


Psa. CXXXVII, 1-9. 
Dan. I, 8-17. 
Dan. II, 10-19. 
Dan. II, 27-35. 
Dan. III, 13-18. 
Dan. III, 19-26. 
Dan. IV, 26-33. 
Dan. V, 22-31. 
Dan. VI, 4-10. 
Dan. VI, 14-23. 
Dan. TX, 16-23. 
Dan. XII, 1-12, 


1873 


1874 


1875 


1876 


1877 


1878 


1879 


1880 
1881 


1882 
1883 


1884 


1885 
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APPENDIX E. THE INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM 
LESSONS BY CYCLES: 
Cycle I, 1873—1879 

January—March, Lessons in the Old Testament (Genesis). 

April—September, Lessons in the New Testament (Matthew). 

October—December, Lessons in the Old Testament (Genesis). 

January—March, Lessons in the Old Testament (Exodus). 

April—June, Lessons in the Old Testament (Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy). 

July—December, Lessons in the New Testament (Mark). 

January—June, Lessons in the Old Testament (Joshua, Judges, 1 
Samuel). 

July—December, Lessons in the New Testament (John). 

January—March, Lessons in the Old Testament (1 and 2 Samuel). 
Saul’s Rejection to Absalom’s Death. 

April—June, Lessons in the New Testament (Acts). 

July—September, Lessons in the Old Testament (1 and 2 Kings, 1 and 
2 Chronicles, Proverbs). ; 

October—December, Lessons in the New Testament (Acts). 

January—June, Studies About the Kingdom of Israel (1 and 2 Kings, 
Amos, Hosea, Jonah, Nahum). 

July—December, Studies in the Acts. 

January—June, Studies About the Kingdom of Judah (2 Chronicles, 
Jeremiah, Daniel). 

July—December, Studies in Luke. 

January—March, Studies in the Old Testament (Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Psalms). 

April—June, Studies in the Old Testament (Job, Isaiah, Micah, Joel, 
Ezekiel, Zechariah, Malachi). 

July—December, Studies in the New Testament (Epistles, Hebrews, 
Revelation). 

Cycle 2, 1880—1886 


January—June, Studies in the New Testament (Matthew). 

July—December, Studies in the Old Testament (Genesis). 

January—June, Lessons in Luke. 

July—December, Lessons in the Pentateuch. . 

January—December, Studies in the Gospel according to Mark. 

January—June, Studies in the Acts of the Apostles. 

July—December, Studies in the Old Testament (Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 
I Samuel). 

January—June, Studies in the Acts and the Epistles. 

July—September, Three Months with David and the Psalms. 

October—December, Three Months with Solomon and the Books of 
Wisdom. 

January—March, Studies in the Acts. - 

July—September, Studies in the Kings (1 and 2 Kings). 

October—December, Studies in the Kings and Prophets, 


8 See text, p. 237ff, 
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1886 


1887 


1888 


1889 


1890 
1891 


1892 


1893 


1894 
1895 


1896 


1897 
1898 


1899 


1900 
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January—March, Studies in Jewish History (2 Kings, Jeremiah, Daniel, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Malachi). 


Cycle 3, 1887—1893 

January—June, Lessons in the Old Testament (Genesis, Exodus). 

July—December, Studies in the Gospel According to Matthew. 

January—June, Studies in the New Testament (Matthew). 

July—December, Studies in the Old Testament (Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth). 

January—June, Studies in Mark. 

yee eae Studies in Jewish History (1 Samuel, 2 Samuel, 
1 Kings). 

January—December, Studies in Luke. 

pa Studies in the Old Testament (1 Kings, 2 Kings, Jonah, 

mos). 

July—December, Studies ih the Gospel of John. 

January—June, Studies in the Old Testament (Isaiah, Jeremiah, Eze- 
kiel, Psalms, Daniel). 

July—December, Studies in the New Testament. 

January—March, Israel After the Captivity. 

April—June, Old Testament Teachings. 

July—September, Lessons from the Life of Paul. 

October—December, Studies in the Epistles. 


Cycle 4, 1894—1900 
January—June, Old Testament History (Genesis and Exodus). 
July—December, Lessons from the Life of Our Lord. 
January—June, Lessons from the Life of Our Lord (Concluded). 
July—December, Studies in Jewish History (Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
bers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 1 Samuel). 
January—June, Studies in the Gospel According to Luke. 
: Eee Smee Studies in Old Testament History (2 Samuel, 1 Kings, 
Proverbs). 
January—December, Studies in the Acts and the Epistles. 
January—June, Studies in the Gospel of Matthew. 
July—September, Studies in the History of the Ten Tribes. 
October—December, Studies in the History of Judah (2 Kings, 2 Chron- 
icles, Isaiah, Jeremiah). 
January—June, Studies in the Gospel of John. 

July—December, Studies in the Old Testament (Hosea, Daniel, Ezekiel, 
Ezra, Haggai, Zechariah, Psalms, Esther, Nehemiah, Malachi). 
January—December, Life and Teaching of Our Lord, Arranged from the 

Four Gospels. 


Cycle 5, 190I—1906 


The fifth Cycle stressed the biographical element in the Bible. 


19OI 


1902 


January—June, Life and Teachings of our Lord, Arranged from the Four 
Gospels (Concluded). 

July—December, Studies in the Old Testament (Genesis and Exodus). 

January—June, Studies in the Book of Acts. 


1903 
1904 


1905 
1906 


1907 
1908 


1909 
I9IO 
IgII 
1912 


1913 
1914 
I9l5 
1916 
1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 


1923 


1924 
1925 
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July—December, Studies in the Old Testament from Moses to Samuel. 
January—June, Studies in the Book of the Acts. 
July—December, Studies in the Old Testament from Samuel to Solomon. 
January—June, Six Months with the Synoptic Gospels. 
July—september, Studies in the Old Testament from Solomon to Elijah. 
October—December, Studies in the Old Testament From Elijah to Isaiah. 
January—June, Studies in the Writings of John (Miracles and Witnesses). 
July—December, Studies in the Old geen (Isaiah to Malachi). 
January—December, Words and Works of Jesus: Synoptic Gospels. 
Cycle 6, 1907—rI912 
January—December, Stories of the Patriarchs and Judges. 
January—June, The Witness of the Fourth Gospel to Jesus. 
July—December, The United Kingdom. 
January—December, Expansion of the Early Church. 
January—December, The Gospel of the Kingdom. 
January—December, Kings and Prophets of Judah and Israel. 
January—December, Life of Christ. 
Cycle 7, 1913—I917 
January—December, Creation to the Settlement in Canaan. 
January—December, Life of Christ: Synoptic Gospels. 
January—December, Judges to 2 Kings, with Prophets. 
January—December, Acts, Epistles and Revelation. 
January—June, John’s Gospel. 
July—December, 2 Kings, Ezra and Nehemiah (with the Prophets). 


Cycle 8, r918S—1925 

January—June, The Gospel of the Son of God (Studies in Mark). 
July—September, Studies in the Christian life. 
October—December, The Patriarchs and Early Leaders of Israel. 
January—March, The Patriarchs and Early Leaders of Israel (Concluded). 
April—September, Some Great Teachings of the Bible. 
October—December, Studies in the Lives of Peter and John. 
January—March, Studies in the Lives of Peter and John (Concluded). 
April—September, Early Leaders and Kings of Israel. 
October—December, The Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
January—March, The Gospel of the Kingdom (Concluded). 
April—June, Some Social Teachings of the Bible. 
July—December, Life and Letters of Paul. 
January—September, Later Leaders and Prophets of Israel and Judah: 

From the Division of the Kingdom to the Close of the Old Testament. 
October—(March, 1923), Jesus the World’s Saviour. 
January—March, Jesus the World’s Saviour (Concluded). 
April—September, Great Men and Women of the Bible. 
October—December, The Missionary Message of the Bible. 
January—June, Outline of Old Testament History. 
July—December, The Life of Jesus (Harmony of the Gospels). 
January—March, The Message of the Gospel According to John. 
April—December, The Spread of Christianity. 
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APPENDIX F. TABLES SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF BIBLICAL 
MATERIALS IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNIFORM LESSONS?® 


TABLE I 


The number of lessons in the International Uniform Series, selected from 
the several books of the Bible. -(1873—1925.) 


GP TE Rae ae ees ee ay oa 152 
MROCUS? Ged on. ees cee Gas 82 
Ppeyiticusse Co Pho sc eee 16 
PMeINEES 43 25 eee So singed oct 21 
Deuteronomy........ Py ae II 
ors WATE Ria, aia egg My PP ES aS er SI 
VOes Resa SE, toe area a 
Rules hee ae Skee ees 9 
PSamuclie sits ae. 96 
ET Samuel ss poswntss eee 44 
PRan sents oie) et ea ook 95 
ths O10 oh ee eeguen Mrgenae ee tore rhs 83 
DEG miles EAS Us paaiee gsi 5 
PCheaniches? aie. cigarte 49 
Ee ee ee oF oh oe 20 
Nehemiah....... eft 
Pother S28 Ot coast oes 10 
oboe, oes oa ake oa hs Mee 6 
Peale san atte. scaniine < Sa £2 
PPOVEDUS Hehe SOS es 35 
Beclosiggtes 05 (Simin ie te 5 
Song of Solomons: 0206....6; o 
Henig tots of We ts Poet 58 
eee Te eR a ao eae oS 23 
AMENLAMONSNS, fe reels SO 
ZORIELS Oy otha) Gol Peele II 
Daniel: (aera. ess are 48 
Minsea te rays, Sake ee oe 8 
Joeksc; Seng Fins ote uee een I 
PUGS 3 inicts Lois Se eae Ae 8 
Obadialt 2225.77 sae oeee fe) 
yeaah Pore OO Le 8 
LORIN y ies ks ce ee 2 


*See text, p. 248. 


IN CuiRT Yaad one thal eee eee I 
Habakkuks 2.1". S05 seem ° 
Lephaniah ', hac o.ctn sen ern 
Hagar. icc, cause eee Z 
LeCHAR AN oes or a eee 5 
Nalachis). 7. .cats coat eee 9 
Matthewso. wc occn win peer 309 
Dybarke St FAs Sin eee eae 230 
Lukey 4: seaststane a eegaee 279 
Johns.) nd.ccguet dace 218 
Acts: 8. sities Shaw ater 337 
Romans invests eee ee 37 
1 Cormnthians cc.65..: seer en 40 
IT Cormthians cuicetccneae ee fe) 
Salations } so"! Serco eee 9 
Ephesians O23 2 ee 10 
Philippians S200 eee 9 
Colossians: 2s ictiangees oes z 
I Thessalonians: -?.7 3a en: 8 
Ll Thessalonians ss syeeee I 


L-Timothy . clue fea eee 
LoTimothycee st. 2 eee eee 


Tas eee ee 2 
Philemon’. “Sve n.rure ane ee 
Hebrews 4:.(0oduad ive eae es at 
Jaynes. Ve ee eer ae II 
I Peter. *. aoa aan cee 5 
TY Peters. girth pee a I 
i fobn ota eee 7. 
Lb -Johnd.ct See eee fe) 
LL Johng. ana eee fo) 
Jude. a8 o Cat he hee eens ° 
Revelation’ joie eee 31 
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Taste II 


The books of the Bible ranked according to the number of lessons selected 
from each book (1873-1925). 


Rank Name of book 7 pres Rank Name of book oy ee 
used _. used 

I PRCES NE eB. carn eee ee O87, SEAR eR UMN. chad votes ake ae ok 
2 Matthew. 3 0.0..2..5... 309 Deve alaeh «Piha tee ee 5 3 
2 Bruce ge dla ae ee es 279 Geis vataalatians® f,6, ue oe 9 
MENA TI aioe a seine ees 230 ar .c- -Philipptans..../.'...3.- 9 
5 Hohe soe ee 218 40 Ploseaiscu.c. sore 8 
6 GENESIS. 22 2a Sh bees et 152 Boia, BRAINS estes ete rs ae 8 
Time i camels. Mee... 96 40  Jonah.. ay ER ets. 
8 ph Mes M.S. see es 95 40 I Thessalonians........ 8 
9 EE IneS. Se eke se. 83 40 Timothy 2 ee 8 
10 PeOCus? caidas viene + es 82 43 Pehohnecster cee eee reo 7 
II Peat otek rece cas ae 58 44 fol cae re Pe eee 6 
12 Paalmsy es see ces 52 46.55 bChronicles 22:0 5... 5 
13 gshiial. Ace ae ee ees 51 46.5 < Keclesiastes’ {> Ss0 05 2: 5 
14 I Chronicles.:........ 49 46. Soe Lecharialysi tcl. Naess 5 
rs DISTT eo pr ataccaric eines 48 Aon eel Peter 2:2 2 feet eee 5 
16 TaigSamuels eee set 44 49 Colossians ee oe 3 
17 T Connthians)<. 2.55 *: 40 he ReNeicall 4258 oo..e ee ee 5s 2 
18 Romans meen eiisereh sot ai) Pee SEOs Ct Enc engi ete 2 
20 Nehemiah.) ....a0- 2 31 aie tt MUGEN te tks chy 2° pew ce 
20 Proverbs feo. eee ane « 31 eee LARMS cre Vckalaras ata 2 
20 Revelations ty. iru 31 fey ical wteerce Rize Ss ten es I 
22 LTRS each actors 25 Re aE IN AMIN toe hs aii sae as I 
23 Mpevenatali cig os)-,.e2). 0 an e7 II Thessalonians....... 1 
24 Numbers..... hatin 21 57. Philemon. eee | 
25 Espo rere, cc wa ais 20 S7 II Peter. I 
26 evitictiss <0 %o sas 46 16 62.5 Song of Solomon. re) 
28.5 Deuteronomy........- II 62.5 «Lamentations, ...~ ~~~... fo) 
ieee eKICl ice scene me II, G2t65 Obadiaht rp. 00s aot tx. Oo 
meer Hebrews? 025.662 +n II 62.50 Wahakkuk. 9.0... -2-- Oo 
EE I CT ee Coa II 62207. Zephaniah! 250305... - fe) 
32 HSther eee are t's age a8 10 Gzerwelle lone. . ccces seme fo) 
a2 Tl Cormthians....-:... 10 G2. Suid Joni seen sone «see fo) 
Le Pohesians: #2... .)--* 10 62.5 Jude ° 
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Taste III 


The books of the Old Testament ranked according to the number of lessons 
selected from each book. (1873-1925.) 


Number Number 
Rank Name of book of lessons Rank Name of book of lessons 
used used 
I RENEIS Fun 6 ea east ae 152 21 Bether SS... See fave 10 
2 I Samuel. 96 BI SeY ORG 0). e a eee 9 
= | TS Sd oars Sgr Pe 95 53,5 WAISCOn. te weenie 9 
4 Pi oes es Coos Bee, 83 S48 > bastard it one oe 8 
5 POUUSS Se Sete aac 82 BA, 6 UNNOR, Kio seg cau ae ee 8 
6 Romani san eee 58 24.9 Jotialic. .5\co a os eee 
7 PSalins pce cates eee 52 27 Ae 6 
8 OSnURs-. , 3 sr a8c0). I Chronicles, . caste 5 
9 F Chromictes 2.05. ates 49 28.5) Ecclesiantes. 5. a0 cone 5 
"Oo Pe apiel oe. 8 v eas “48 2876-: Zechariahs..-.. 4. anaes 5 
II Ii Samuel... neko 44 45.8 ICAlY a Shore tree eee 2 
go Nehemiah ..saancsc av 31 31.5 Haggai 2 
ee) Proverbs = 3..ciedas oes ak 44i¢) leeloc. 6 ee eee I 
Bear IGHES Cries sy Bae ee 25 $3.5. INalwN. 5S) co aneeeeee I 
15 oo ot eee eee 23 a7. Song of Solomon....... ° 
16 TEHUDELS) lene gee dee 21 37 Lamentations... ..se ee fe) 
r7 B2rateess a ee rane 20 27. Obadiah: oa ee 
18 Levetielit..c.5. licen. - 36 37. Habakkuk... conus ene 
19.5. Deuteronomy..«.. .. -¥ :. II 37 Zephaniah. Gjacunee tees ° 
BOS Tekh Sos sais sya» II 
TaBLe IV 


The books of the New Testament ranked according to the number of lessons 
selected from each book. (1873-1925.) 


Number 2 Number 
Rank Name of book of lessons Rank Name of book of lessons 
used used 
I Ge, a NER ee Ea 15.5 I Thessalonians........ 8 
2 Narthew: cso). deiner s 2 9309 £5. 6. Tl Timothy. cas 8 
3 TAIRGS A ee ee 279 P72 h Tolmer oa eee ne 7 
at Mae iss aisteseatit ove 32 x 230 BS el Poser os he eee 5 
5 Obi ote: can ak ee 218 ro:0) Colossians, 35 sa.c5 es 3 
6 Corinthians..... raps ait, Ge 20.6. Timothyial.n inc been ee 
“4 Romialis: as: a cijeadiont so. 00 20/5 oa ite: oe. pan eS 2 
8 Revelation... a. :saea- 31 23 II Thessalonians....... I 
O.5 Flebrews< <acun seu ac II 23 Philemon «3. ss. tase kee es 
Os Pe lames, pute cee eis II 23 Il Peter ae 
Ties oi Connthians ene ae 10 26 Il John: passant er fo) 
qivs CE phesians, ...... 5.0 8 10 26°. Ul Johrcs.n ea ece ee fe) 
£305 WAS ATIANS. soc See Te 9 26~ Judes oan se eee ) 
19765) ppt. co ees 9 


APPENDICES 


TABLE V 


The number of verses selected from the various books of the Bible in the 


International Lessons. (1873-1925.) 
Number 
Name of book of verses 

used 
REESE eee beh 2,497 
Pe se ek: oe th a 1,864 
Pe nicer: ts 5 Wiis ou 136 
ENGIDETS. ee kk Kae ches 273 
Deuteronomy... .... 6... 98 
MochialeGseG i.e esas ahs 596 
ARES ere eee eos «sack 683 
Eee arte ean wie a en 116 
Mteaatimebe kes g es eek 2,245 
II Samuel. . 1,670 
eines oe ease. eas 1,786 
Pe moG eto. re ce 1,327 
1 Ores) a Cae 48 
Re Chrofucles $52 3 oss «2 ws 400 
Perel See Sane ne hn ence, 3 500 
Nehemiah 390 
| CE te ee ore 386 
MO meee ot Se ete 3 ad ys 
a) STAR anon ea aa aN 244 
BEOVELOS 3 Stele vein wif cus 19I 
Pectesiastes = 00s ona uae 39 
Song of Solomon........... fo) 
PEON ote aE eres OE 408 
mo Race ee ORR 525 
BMENtATIONS . O25. 0s hoes oO 
PAA Stell x se tdes Eyceocstis, anette 173 
| 7 ale a cee 283 
SCE TIS Ahi iaes ran ea ane Ne 248 
| (OS Sea ce etl Real PIIE  MRR 4 
RIOR ens hw aes 8s Sa OT 
<i) 0 08 0 9 eRe et fo) 
os Pe A Ete A aia Reece 61 
MERA ide ne hee ats cere vem ewe II 


Name of book 
INGR UNS oe rt wi scaes Soci 
er aas 
Zephaniah. . 
Haggai. Saka op Sage 
Pongal sen se Ae, 


Walacht;2. 0) ots Ge ce os 
Matthewsicsc came soe eee 


Galatians oer oe 

Hphesians “ys: .c less sony rh 
SGP CESS) aes pane ea anna ATM Bia? 
Colossians sod) ae. rece 
Iethessalonians. 0. ..s0-8 = 
II Thessalonians........... 
Po tamotnieres os oe oe vere 
UE Tamotin sx picasa 
Ritnisee oe ee eee 
Philemontes ce ees 
Hebrew Siewert ihc caasdeis 
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Number 
of verses 
used 


13 

ie) 

I 

9 

24 
st 
2,012 
1,519 
2,558 
1,489 
4,882 
186 


305 


170 
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Rank 


OYA ARWH A 


APPENDICES 


Taste VI 


The books of the Bible ranked according to the verses selected in the Inter- 
national Lessons. \ (1873-1925.) 


Number 
Name of book of verses 

used 
PCS Meee scans ve saute reas 4,882 
WUKO Os sad eae eee 2,558 
CHENESIS ha vp ticla we 2,497 
Ppameels .2k od ite se 25245 
Minton. x atau sceoe 2,012 
EP ROGUS TINGS 6.0c pee 1,864 
DRines s Peck aches 1,786 
Ti Samet ves enkt 1,670 
A KO con eerie 1,519 
OMIA Gy cemes 1,489 
Pines iiss ks ones 1,327, 
WREST ets ese. eae 683 
FOSHUA AUS hokage 596 
POLeDIATE Oo se oc ae 525 
EO Z TIM coax an cleunie roa 500 
TSaianee ed aie so bens 408 
I-Chronicles... 1.5 2 400 
Neheawah: >. cou 390 
DP Sther se: ok ees 386 
TP Commthans. 7.5 305 
Daiichi aan ee 283 
Numbers... .. 0. 273 
PGsea we scies Pee ees 248 
Posse ee 244 
PADNOS See ake Nia eo 201 
PECVELUS Nise eae 19I 
ROMANS Gc eee hs 186 
Bveleliny. . essa ees 173 
Philippians. :.0. 4.33 170 
FaMES AL, <a eo 168 
Revelation.......... 154 
I Thessalonians. .... 142 
Hebrews: ).csa.ess: 139 


Rank 


Name of book 


Levyiticis, 75 .cscg ies 
Rirthie 7, eo kegel 
Deuteronomy........ 
II Corinthians ;........; 
phesiane (ci 3.0 ce ee 
li Panothy.. >. veer 


Galatianss...0. 0.2. -2 


Limothy: [2 ose 
II Thessalonians. .... 


Zephaiial sce te 
Song of Solomon..... 
Lamentations.,:.. 2.2 


Obadiah on. OP Eiaees 
Li fohnwea Gace ene 


Number 
of verses 
use 


C0oO0O0O0CO OFF O 
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Tas_e VII 


The books of the Old Testament ranked according to the number of verses 
selected from each book. (1873-1925.) 


Rank Name of book coe Rank Name of book bere 
used used 
I MenesIss te oe ae 2,497 21 Evekienr ss once 173 
2 DBamuelssii.s ke 2,245 22 Leviticus cow nee eek 135 
3 xOdns oss oe a 1,864 23 ithe eee ates ett 116 
4 T Kueaytcee st 1,786 24 Deuteronomy........ 98 
5 TL Samuel oc...) oo 1,670 26 Otiath wena sao cet aan ee 61 
6 Pi Kangsis eo 22 dnt 1,327 LORIMER OD Wi tan gs cos oO eidte clave 57 
7 Pudsey. hele a. cK oes 683 27. Mra NRA AON Sane eek orsco oie SI 
8 1 Cole Mae ae cee 596 28 E Chromicles....0,.0 48 
9 yecmuat Wy gtd Soy), Are [ous 29 Ecclesiastes... hh 39 
10 Puaea ae es Som A oe 500 30 Deca rial ao sci euakeos ish 24 
II Nema ooo os Aso Say 408 31 Nah titties 2 oa a es 13 
12 II Chronicles........ 400 32 IMTICATN wee iccou an aera II 
13 Nehemiah... 2.055 390 33 Happaichh cannons 9 
Been sinensis vs ee FSO BA g1OCk, rene: eile 4 
Mem eM PANIC oc ate xa os sk) 8283 35 Lephanialt) jos. 42 I 
16 Numbers <5 50... Dyke 37.5 Song of Solomon..... re) 
PUMMMELIOSER... Lee 2 cas ve NER 248 37.5 Lamentations........ Oo 
18 Pealinis 5. aE 244 g7.e-, Obadiah .c. 0. eee Oo 
19 ERENNOD), ol expats aise ae We OR 97,6 Habakkuk... <...-4 24 oO 
20 Proverbs.o. sow... see IgI 
TasLe VIII 


The books of the New Testament ranked according to the number of verses 
selected from each book. . (1873-1925.) 


Number Number 
Rank Name of book of verses Rank Name of book of verses 
used used 

I NCES HI ho thao: SABO I5 LP Timothy. 3% sho ates 71 
2 Tarlo eh ke Soag te 2 2,558 16 GalatianSin. cise ect w nO? 
4 Matthew. ........ «++! a4 :2;082 Ey mR oo EP ee ge Ey 
4 Dare ha a coat YB SO 18 Ts lobia apne nica 43 
5 A oinirts ae hae eas 3 1,489 19 Colossians............. a7 
6 Corinthians... 446 305 20 Philémons eee 5 
54 Romans ena ye iaee. “186 21 (UDR tesa See oee. 24 
8 Philippians: 2... chs 170 22 TE Timothy ct enue 23 
a | AOS fy oe Mn, «be 6,8 168 23 II Thessalonians....... 18 
10 Revelation... 4..cs.. 154 24 1 Peter pages te io oe 18 
II I Thessalonians...... 143 26 Me AE TON iis its oe ons ee O 
12 Hebrews inc. 6. a os 139 26 A obtie. oa... - fe) 
13 Ul Corinthians. . 2... 85 AGU UCE ic ais ine vine Pe O 


14 Jephestanss Je.4 wes < 79 
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TaBLe IX 


The number of lessons selected from the various books of the Bible con- 
tained in the Improved Uniform Lessons. (1918-1925.) 


Number of Number of 

Name of book lessons Name of book lessons 
GEeNORS see ocs Sa wna nalemers 16 Nahwity oa. 45 ca eee cae fo) 
PROS ois ou ves da eee ees 10 Habakkuk Soe tae fo) 
BRE VitsCas ae gee ge wie wa ° Zeppaniah s,..7 7 8 a aaa fo) 
Nambers= 35.2 staves ao * I Pape ai, goo. tis 08s vee ee fe) 
Dewteronomy...... Pies were ee ,0 Lechariahy sok ct +2 Bese fe) 
shag ec see eons ic Nia licht 2 Shee oe occas I 
FUARCS Sock ae yew vce ts < 4 Matthew: ii2sia: nis soca eee 36 
Ria h tines wks aes eo eens 2 atk. s Svcd, ioe ee 32 
eSamuele ase ean po eee et 3 Luke... 35-6. 4 ieee 37 
LipSamuch ena we ees 3 Joba. Shp Ss ae 18 
Pitigs . ook saree age suis 9 BetS in SEES a ee oe 59 
1 Ringe cess she esis 8 Romans 7 7h 20 hanes eee 2 
PC hronidles scan casitein coms fe) i Corinehians 20... anmeeee 4 
bi Chronicles ....i5 hates 4 Ld Coninthianas soi. x. entean oe fo) 
era samencr oan seme tae: 3 Galatians shat eee I 
Nehemiah. = 2b. as eaxeee se 4 Bohesianss35 5 ce ae eee I 
PEE hic aise Sy deo ane wees 2 Phalippiatse oc) o5 ce aecaee ee 2 
OD eg See eh eee 3 Colossianstesa ee ee eo BO 
SalMS tees ees 3 I Thessalonians) 906 -ncenenee I 
Proverhstc niece en wis sce re) 41 Thessalontans 2... non bee fe) 
FPoclesiast€8:2 ccs 6.iciwk Sew es fo) i Timothy 32": & Seccp ete fo) 
Song of Solomon...... 5.0.5 fe) [it Tanothy.ooisci very ke oo 2 
Paciaca tia os vo ee ke 4 SP rts Ste sc hae heal eee fe) 
| athe ene eta. See 6 Philemon. 5220. aes Gas ee I 
PINEM CATIONS Hw = cieien ieiec uses fo) Hebrewsss si aes ocean eee fe) 
Utcl ) 4 Daias a aa aMesan meeh Gen Me I TAaMNeS ay EG enn eee are eee I 
Donel ass Oks Se ee 4 Pb Peter fic toc. oe I 
Hosta cy Goin hes Denes oy fe) I Peters acoso ee ee fo) 
bo Re ag a ty teh RA oO HON. Gea wosee a Ree ee 2 
AMOS SPR ae nes Meee ee: I EE Fol sh chien eee fe) 
Obadiak 5; oye ee eta fo) TU Johny Seas Soke eee o 
es ASTRO Ea UR eee I des SS Sivan ass ieee ae fo) 
ICON Se oak ea ee eee fo) Revelation :) on. freee eae 2 
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TABLE X 


The books of the Bible ranked according to the lessons included in the 
Improved Uniform Lessons. (1918—-1925.) 


Rank Name of book yea . Rank Name of book ee 
I CE meses Sets Casinos 59 PAG) POUESIANS 5. 5 :aiocns on I 
2 LESTE SE Pa nee gee ana B19 34 I Thessalonians......... I 
5 IWatthewis: Seite ee 36 34 Rhilemone qc ee I 
4 [ES Ra Rie Ren A res ala Ate, PAIMESE OY ahh. wee ee et I 
5 A (EDC aN par cee 18 Bees hs eerie ber ry eaten ant ote, I 
6 CRONESIS Ain da ses oe 16 53 Revticus son bs ee Oe eae fe) 
7 Meatniuele eine SATS 53 Deuteronomy......%:... o 
8 ROMS Gene d ones te 10 a eChronteles Aoi, ae fe) 
9 WR Wigs cas kr: 9 Ba Tab wah aceasta eee 

10 RNG ISS Dens Ae cts. 8 53 Proverb@ paca: Gatti O 

II Wererivalie.. 05 wate. (e5 6 53 Beelesiastes 2.5 ee 0 

12 HGRA geet es ee St 5 ma Song of Solomon........ Oo 

15.5 Judges.. Nag ert eee 53 Lamentations. .:..0...-. O 

¥5.5 11 Chronicles.......... 4 53 HOSEA ie) se eet a fo) 

Tes > Nehemiah... <2. es 4 ie Olea ha cee oe Oo 

Paha Ista as ee Lee ees 4 53 MIRA An eas Salat Se fe) 

Teer agier (aes. ats 4 a Whicals eon thee oO 

55 J Cormthians: 222... 4 53 INalaiiiege eerie: fe) 

20 hSamvtrel 4 4c 3 53 Plabatclow ke, 530 ric! there o 

20 1 EA lie, © Aer ep Cire era A 53 Lephianiala 26 so ecee O 

20 PealimsActat eos. Z 53 ET te ie a apa aay ree fe) 

25 Ritts ces cetera 2 53 Zechariaheens ss. ee fo) 

Bree EStNEE ak ews ei 2 §4-) s Ai Conmthianst..05--.. « fe) 

es Philippians 27 fins 2s: 2 53 OolSsiane nos ne Oo 

<3 VOC eo 3 cise ps 2 53 II Thessalonians........ Oo 

25 ROMANS tak, Gp eceaes aes 2 53 Be Tamashiro on O 

26 TR OiNN eos ch to 53 RUERS pera costliest 6) 

265 Revelation. 6.0... 2 Le Hebrews... -c.0<) is. fo) 

MAG ROI DET SS i iit see eg ees, gE 53 OP ELE scale weatarees at nes fe) 

BME ZEICR 3. og unis aia cies vie I 53 Wtonn 2 ane ceca se 3 fe) 

RAM ANOS ot cele cia ens I 53 BE fol edt seca fo) 

PME PV OUT stitched o'styrb's & wes I 53 WG 2 reer et artwe eci Oo 

Aig ONIAIACNL coh vies 522s ee I 

$40 Galatians’... 0. --- =: I 
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TABLE XI 


The number of verses selected from the several books of the Bible by the 


Improved Uniform Lessons. (1918-1925.) 


Number 

Name of book of verses 

AS ENESIS tte tn ON hccgacnst 1,856 
EROOUS ES eG Gas se ieeee 1,499 
Weviticus 2) as. as oe hws Seu 37 
GIES oy. heh ct eecstese ~ TRA 
Deuteronomy... 52s sc. s,s 38 
OSes PFE ok: Se pred ok 409 
ORES: (athe fair nin Ie eee de 548 
ARR ey eR act ane hy ce Re oe 107 
dcSamele cccck ses oka es 1,855 
PISS AMIE erg 05+. capo eres 1,452 
ib: Ronettes. Sran coke 4 Rte a 1,392 
LE Baigess sean. sceator wet ane 1,038 
A WGonicless sis i 3 sa oe o 
EY OW POMICOS gn sont a co kaos 120 
DEAS Ag fet eae ee Be See 439 
Nehemiah Crucie bn. oaeidats 309 
BST At ri ands a © SSA 
pooteter, sce arn ear ace oO 
SAUTE earned eae AR ee 81 
PLOVGRDES 235, So gus a eho Ses 17 
HECCLEGTASECS ais ial. wise cute ohd Oo 
song of Solomon... .....2. 4:5 fo) 
DSORAIY. cp ASS Bs 5a) Sisco ee 183 
Siler e Bid uptecte dates § aickk 355 
AMIENCATIONS ... oa ecawasd oO 
Dede) «ora eae Pe 87 
| ESAT EES AND Lecter tv be EA 128 
BIOSCA sc chai perth da obs e 197 
OGURA EAS Serenata ae ick Oo 


UNOS La ede oie a Re 
° 


ae REM AR ARS Tah tr ts 23 
Fae a ean am Bos Sie 3 


Name of book 


Nahum. ')2% . bce eee 


Zephaniah o 6 ic NG ogee 


Pleyel Sami eraser ee sack 
Zechariah £,1...0.25% sacianeaae 


T-Connthians: ieee 
Eh Cormthians ease 
Gsalatians 20), eo cee 
Ephesians £2.) ae ees 
Pip ptans:, <2): $s pen oars 
Colossians 2.25: ae 


He Thessalonians. . .. .25as.5 
I Timothy Scot ee 
Li Faimotiiy. 22s. ieee 
Eattis is eee oe eee 
Philemon... c2072) 5 ae 
Hebrews 22 3 o2e eee 


Revelation 9-3. nee 


Number 
of verses 


130 
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Taste XII 


Old Testament books ranked according to verses selected in the Improved 
Uniform Lessons. (1918-1925.) 


Number Number 


Rank Name of book of verses Rank Name of book of verses 
I Genesigce cielo 1,856 21 PSanusoc. Ts oe eae OF 
2 AMUN Ne, oo. he a's 1,855 22 Deuteronomy.......... 38 
3 Beds Sone eas 1,499 23 Veviticusei sce renee! 37 
4 i saruel 1,452 24 ee hh Ait eee: 2 
5 Dirge hee ac Sadan 1,392 25 silica posted chs bees 21 
6 Biante ita oka a 1,038 26 Proverbs ci. stare 17 
Gf pees eet can a RAS 27 IMUECORR NEY, ctaneciet dee ele eee 3 
8 Pages Sateead haste 439 28 Ae peia inte: ty, Mo ecg eet 
9 OGHMIAN. 4s den sn eek 409 34 iCheomiclessie7 Ae. 3: \4h ) 

10 1 ries ee nti eee 355 CU ae ANd Ve! ee R Ra na Od re) 

II SETI Sei ae oe ST 34 Hedesastesss..c pene. oe fe) 

12 WNehentiahi 22 sox -cica2 309 34 Song of Solomon....... re) 

13 ElOSCat fre eso 197 Fdcem Acamentat ions’ aac. chewy, Oo 

Fa Westaway, Page> 183 CP lat ad (o's Gey Ca aa eee Oe Oo 

15 PROGR lar SS touch 154 CPs Mae he Uris hue Ait ee wenne merch O 

16 Numbers... 2.5 2.4265: 133 34 WNalitiiie-+ 1: teat eater Oo 

17 Daniell, uae ae has 128 34 Habakink aewwnt aeO 

18 iiChromcles 7-52, 120 LY Pid a clas.) hae ip gh eae ft. fe) 

19 rel eens. Cae eres oe 107 34 Lechariaht eee ae fe) 

20 Emeka! ti eee ces 0: 87 

Taste XIII 


New Testament books ranked according to verses selected in the Improved 
Uniform Lessons. (1918-1925.) 


Number Number 

Rank Name of book of verses Rank Name of book of verses 
I PACES Ie ak i ter he ape 3,978 I5 Galatians goin. sat oleuns 24 
zB UTE. Die eee tare ae! 1,590 16 Pophesiang? ocadq wu ie 2O 
3 Macehew 5. 4...02. 54 (4,867 17 TlOliN and, cata eae 17 
4 WET ore Sto coo. eg 844 18 i, Peter. uaa -e4 Sanka ad el oR 
5 NONMiise wacsattey Ass 666 19 RT Reter ia ys. iret dene eed 
6 J Corinthians. ...; .;. . 140 20 wa Colossians) ia .i2at sects 2 
oe Phalippians..... 4.40; 130 24 TL. Corinthians: «7200.2, fo) 
Gree PACS Ne tne hae 114 24° « Il Thessalonians ccm a0 0 
9 I Thessalonians...... 89 24s Elumothir: teak spe O 
10 Hebrews: fe... en BF 24 Satis “eG carteticie ne ae fe) 
II Ll Timothy: 05 .3.. 42 ane silejolin pipes ee ytces ss Oo 
12 ROMANS! niyo. Gots 39 ea A UURY [elo Marea pees eee aes fe) 
13 Revelation.......... 30 De ee UG a. cite case ain els ova fe) 


14 Philemon 25 3aiis o6s.0 an 
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